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Foreword — by Ruth Meinzen-Dick 


This is an important book. In this era when development trends come and go, 
it is rare to have an assessment of an approach first applied 20 years earlier. It 
is even rarer to have critical reflections on an approach by people who have, in 
some cases, been involved in the process for two decades, and still rarer to have 
a comparative analysis of that approach across different countries and contexts. 
Yet, that is what we have for adaptive collaborative management (ACM). This 
matters, because many of the challenges that we face will not be solved overnight. 
We need evidence about what works over the long term. 

ACM brings together the people who have interests in a forest not only to 
jointly plan, but also to learn from the implementation of those plans. While 
this may sound simple, it requires skilled facilitation to bring the different groups 
together, build communication and negotiation processes among them, as well 
as linking to higher and lower levels of organization (Colfer 2013). While there 
are broad principles for ACM, the adaptive part means that approaches are not 
only tailored to local contexts but also change over time. Instead of a mechanis- 
tic approach, this is organic; instead of ‘social engineering’ analogies, think of 
gardening — an ongoing process of bringing together elements so that they can 
grow in the particular environment. 

I remember when I first heard of ACM, about 25 years ago. Devolution of nat- 
ural resource management was happening in many natural resource management 
sectors, including forestry, fisheries, and irrigation. Recognition of the limited ca- 
pacity of the state and technical experts to manage these resources led to transfers 
of responsibilities (and some rights) for management to communities and — it was 
hoped — a new relationship between state agencies and the people who depended 
on those resources for their livelihoods. My own work was on devolution of ir 
rigation or what was referred to often as Participatory Irrigation Management, 
and I was involved in coordinating work across other natural resource manage- 
ment sectors, such as Fisheries Co-management or Joint Forest Management. The 
successful cases of devolution were often from pilot projects that had skilled fa- 
cilitators to bring the resource users, government officials, and other technical 
experts together to build trust. But training people in the so-called ‘soft skills’ of 
facilitation is seen as less predictable than training in the so-called ‘hard skills’ 
of technical experts in engineering, water management, fisheries, or forestry. 
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Rather than investing in training facilitators and taking the time to develop lo- 
cally adapted approaches, many of the devolution policies focused on structural 
approaches to ‘get the incentives right’ for officials and communities to carry out 
their roles, which were often predefined by outsiders. In many cases, this involved 
some form of mechanisms to make the government agencies formally accountable 
to resource users — a sound principle, but one that overlooked the differences in 
power and attitudes, both within and between agencies and communities. 

ACM took a much more gradual, relational, learning approach to bring to- 
gether the various actors and deal with the messy complexities involved, which 
made ACM more difficult to scale up. Then, as now, there was considerable 
demand from governments, donors, and international organizations for the so- 
called solutions that could be rapidly scaled up. But many of the structural pro- 
grams that went for rapid scaling failed to deliver the expected improvements in 
resource conditions or people’s livelihoods. Formal performance targets reduced 
incentives to accurately report, let alone learn from, what was happening in prac- 
tice. And because they had not built buy-in from the government agencies or 
from the communities, the programs were abandoned. By contrast, this volume 
shows that ACM approaches have achieved substantial results, not only in terms 
of resources and livelihoods but also in terms of building the commitment, capac- 
ity and confidence of resource users in local communities as well as other actors. 
That, in turn, contributes to long-term resilience. While there are still pressures 
for ‘scalable solutions’, there is also appreciation for the need for social learning 
in natural resource governance (Pahl-Wostl and Patterson 2021). This volume 
provides lessons on how this can happen, in practice. 

The problems that ACM seeks to address have never been more important — or 
more urgent. Climate change and massive biodiversity loss threaten not only local 
communities but also the world at large. We know that addressing these ‘wicked 
problems’ requires concerted action — but how is that to be achieved? Tropical for- 
ests are at the forefront of these issues, and externally imposed approaches relying 
on so-called ‘expert’ knowledge have proven inadequate. Yet, many development 
programs still have fixed approaches and performance indicators to show that 
they are being scaled in a consistent manner, which discourages honest reporting 
and assessment of what works and what does not and discourages learning and 
innovation. We urgently need to look beyond panaceas, to find ways to engage 
with complexity, draw on multiple sources of knowledge, knit together with ef- 
fective facilitation and learning processes. This book provides guidance on how 
to do that. 

The authors show how ACM is also not a panacea. Power differentials persist, 
even in collaborative management. Exclusions persist, even when the intent is to 
be inclusive. By reflecting on these issues, and even recognizing their own places 
in the power dynamics, the authors provide entry points and guidance on how to 
address these problems. 

There are numerous specific, practical lessons provided, such as on how to 
develop the facilitation skills and capacities needed to bring people together to 
identify and address common problems. But beyond these is the change in ways 
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of thinking about problems — and solutions. Rather than looking for nice, clean 
technologies or institutions that can be scaled across contexts, we should be 
recognizing the myriad combinations of technical and social innovations that 
people put together to adapt to local conditions through processes of ‘bricolage’ 
(Cleaver 2012). What is key is creativity, confidence, and collaboration for ‘mud- 
dling through’, accompanied by continuous reflection and learning about what 
works and what does not. 

This volume is therefore an important resource for anyone interested in the for- 
estry sector. But it has much broader applications as well. Other natural resource 
management sectors, such as water, fisheries, or rangeland management could 
benefit from the lessons on how to bring state agencies, communities, and other 
actors together. Agroecology seeks contextualized solutions based on co-creation 
of knowledge to enhance adaptive capacity of communities. Climate change mit- 
igation and adaptation require collective action by different types of actors. These 
and many other types of development programs seek to develop multistakeholder 
forums (MSF), which risk becoming a new type of panacea, without looking at 
what kinds of facilitation and learning are required. All of these could benefit 
from the lessons presented in this volume. I hope it not only informs better poli- 
cies and practices to address pressing challenges like climate change, biodiversity 
and habitat loss but also inspires more long-term studies of the implementation 
and effects of development approaches. 
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1 A time to change direction 
Carol J. Pierce Colfer and Ravi Prabhu 


As Lao Tzu warned centuries ago, “If you do not change direction, you may end 
up where you are heading”. Never before in history has the future intruded so 
violently into the present. Future shock is the term that Alvin Toffler created to 
describe some of this; he defined it as “...the shattering stress and disorientation 
that we induce in individuals by subjecting them to too much change in too short 
a time” (Toffler 1970). It isn’t just individuals any longer though; whole systems — 
human and natural — are being stressed and disrupted by the anticipated footfalls 
of a chaotic future. As human beings, our instinctive response to what we per 
ceive as chaos is to try and impose order through control. Often, this takes the 
form of technology or other forms of built capital. If fire is the risk, then we build 
fire towers, early warning systems, and fire breaks. If floods, then dykes, levees, 
bunds, and bridges. If drought, then wells, dams, and canals. If the changes are 
cultural, then the controls are social and often draconian. 

Arguably, the future that we should dread most is the one portended by a rap- 
idly, anthropogenically induced change in our climate. For good reason, if the 
data and the models are to be believed. Recently, at the United Nations’ 26th 
Conference of the Parties (COP) on global climate change, these concerns were 
reiterated and several action streams identified. This book tries to respond to one 
of them in particular, the Glasgow Leaders’ Declaration on Forests and Land 
Use (https://ukcop26.org/glasgow-leaders-declaration-on-forests-and-land-use/). 
The leaders explicitly recognize... 


that to meet our land use, climate, biodiversity and sustainable development 
goals, both globally and nationally, will require transformative further action 
in the interconnected areas of sustainable production and consumption; 
infrastructure development; trade; finance and investment; and support for 
smallholders, Indigenous Peoples, and local communities, who depend on forests 
for their livelihoods and have a key role in their stewardship. 

(2021, p. 1, our italics) 


While the reiteration of the severity of the situation is welcome, we wonder what 


sorts of further transformative action will take place? Will these be efforts, as in 
the past, to impose order and exercise control? Or will they be more adaptive, 
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working more organically with nature and communities in these forested areas? 
Communities are already suffering from the shock of futures that have been im- 
posed upon them and distrustful therefore of such efforts to control, order, and 
transform. Natural systems — systems like the forests of the Amazon or Borneo or 
Central Africa — are suffering losses to their resilience as a result of ‘enrichments’, 
‘improvements’, and indiscriminate use and transformation, and are therefore 
struggling to survive, especially with the additional stress of climate change. 

We recognize the utility of such pronouncements as statements of global intent, 
value, and cooperation. But we also note that the success of such proclamations at 
addressing the day-to-day problems of communities and the land use conflicts and 
confusions that exacerbate climate change everywhere has been underwhelming. 

Our proposition, based on decades of experience in forests throughout the 
tropics and with forest peoples of varying ilk, is that such declarations and other 
top-down efforts cannot and will not achieve their expressed goals without the 
active involvement of local communities and other forest users, managers, and 
policymakers. These individuals and groups must themselves want to save, sus- 
tainably use, and restore forests. Efforts like criteria and indicators (C&I) for 
sustainable forest management, Forest Law Enforcement, Governance and Trade 
(FLEGT), or the NY Declaration on Forests, have either failed utterly or revealed 
serious shortcomings, where there have not also been a combination of more lo- 
calized support (community, intermediate, and national levels) and a protection 
of local people’s rights and claims to land. As we noted as far back as 2008: 


There is growing recognition that many efforts to address problems at local 
levels have in the past been unnecessarily passive, reactive, and/or purely 
technological. Effectively addressing climate change will require moving 
forward with more process-oriented approaches that look to the future, ac- 
knowledge local capabilities and opportunities, and build analytical and 
adaptive capacities at several levels. 


(Colfer 2008, p. 4) 


Rather than imposing top-down order and exercising rigid control, efforts that 
enhance adaptation, collaboration, innovation, and work with natural and social 
systems are more likely to succeed because they deliver bespoke solutions that 
are contextually relevant. This has been the experience of the teams engaged in 
researching and developing adaptive collaborative management (ACM), over the 
past two decades. Processes, such as ACM, have been shown to spark initiative 
and generate original, collaborative solutions, resulting in more empowered com- 
munities, reducing the number of stressed and shattered individuals fearful of the 
uncertain futures that Toffler observed. 

Indeed, the ACM experience of empowered and actively engaged commu- 
nities is not unique. A whole host of authors have urged taking a systems per- 
spective and implementing experiential and adaptive management (Gunderson 
and Holling 2002; Holling 1978; Lee 1993; Senge 1990; among others). Similarly, 


many have urged local level approaches based on structured, shared learning and 
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collaborative action (Borrini-Feyerabend et al. 2004; Freire 1970; Guijt 2007; 
Leeuwis and Pyburn 2002; Uphoff 1996 and others). The unique contribution of 
this book is its longitudinal perspective on what has been learned over these last 
two decades. 

In the pages to follow, we additionally ask how can an ACM approach contribute 
to making communities more resilient to climate change and other environmen- 
tal problems? How can we reduce these impacts along with other unpredictable 
intrusions in these times of increasing uncertainty, while still continuing to aspire 
to a better future? What lessons can we draw from our experiences — often highly 
contextual and place- based — to apply to other, often larger, contexts? Is this even 
possible? Each chapter in this book will seek to do this, before we return in the 
last chapter to draw some insights from our experience to support the implemen- 
tation of the Glasgow leaders’ declaration. The chapters in this book represent a 
rare opportunity to look back at ACM-style efforts and see what has happened 
5, 10, 20 years later. We look at what has endured and what has faltered. And we 
analyze the conditions that have contributed to and interfered with success as we 
consider how these might be scaled up or applied elsewhere, to reduce the shock 
of an uncertain future, without attempting to force order or control. Rather, we 
advocate collaborative nudging of people and systems into more adaptive and 
sustainable states. 

We use climate change as an urgent example of a suite of ‘wicked problems’, 
environmental in nature and amenable to ACM-like approaches. We recog- 
nize that ACM takes time and resources — all in limited supply. It also requires 
skills — community analysis, facilitation, responsiveness to local interests and 
capabilities, incorporation of indigenous/local knowledge and more — that have 
not typically been activated in addressing land use issues. Another significant 
constraint, within development, conservation, and other land use management 
‘traditions’ of relevance, is the recognition within ACM of our inherent inabil- 
ity to preplan exactly what will occur. ACM is an approach in which, by defini- 
tion, the interests and capabilities of affected communities play key roles; those 
differ from community to community, from time to time, and from sub-group to 
sub-group. Significant differences also exist among communities in their interest 
in equity or environmental management — an issue addressed further in Chap- 
ter 11. An ACM approach is not compatible with rigid, preplanning structures 
like log-frames, for instance, so beloved by donors.! It is not, in short, a magic 
bullet. 

But we have found that in the sites where ACM has been implemented, there 
are consistently valuable outcomes that include some of the actions needed to 
address climate change — whether restoration; more equitable access to resources; 
more sustainable management of forests and/or non-timber forest products; bet- 
ter maintenance of biodiversity; and/or clearer legal access to, or ownership of, 
land and forests. Importantly, communities engaged in ACM learn to exercise 
their agency more effectively, are more confident about their abilities to ‘muddle 
through’ with innovations — social and technological — that are bespoke and con- 
textualized. Although the specific outcomes of ACM processes are impossible to 
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predict, we have seen the approach regularly offering advantages not otherwise 
available: 


e The opportunity to finetune responses and adaptations to the enormous 
variety and complexity that globally characterize local conditions (whether 
biophysical or sociocultural). 

e Techniques for addressing local inequities and giving voice to otherwise 
silenced minorities (women, ‘the poor’, lower castes, marginalized ethnic 
groups, Indigenous Peoples, etc.). 

e A mechanism for institutionalizing learning — and corrective action — as part 
of any development/conservation process designed to address climate change 
and other environmental problems. 

e Responsiveness to local concerns, thereby activating people’s natural moti- 
vations to protect their own habitats — for themselves and their descendants. 

e Capacity building at both community level and among professional 
communities of practice, as all improve their abilities to collaborate within 
and across scale, analyze their own conditions, network to learn of external 
resources, manage conflicts, enhance equity, and build trust. 


We argue that these pluses far outweigh the constraints we have identified and 
offer a pragmatic way forward — one that both complements the more common 
actions at higher scales (such as the Declaration with which we began this dis- 
cussion) and provides concrete steps and procedures that can provide the var- 
ying advantages outlined above. We already know from decades of experience 
that depending on external policies alone — whether global, national, or even 
at an intermediate level — encounters serious difficulties in implementation. It 
is time to bite the bullet and focus on learning, collaboration, and good facili- 
tation that genuinely empower the folks who either de facto manage the forests 
in which they live or are suffering their loss to the more powerful (plantations, 
logging concessions, mining, cattle ranching, etc., often in collusion with gov- 
ernment actors). 

In this collection, we focus on two world areas where development and climate 
change pressure are acute: four countries in Africa and three islands in Indonesia. 
These areas were selected due to serendipity, the availability of long-term ACM- 
style research, and the opportunities for our research collaborators to revisit them. 


ACM and this book 


The ACM research/action discussed in this book began with Ravi’s and Carol’s 
cogitations and conversations in the late 1990s. Ravi had brought Carol into 
the Center for International Forestry Research (CIFOR) for a project on C&I 
for sustainable forest management in the mid-1990s. She worked on the ‘human 
wellbeing’ aspects; and he, besides leading the project, focused on ecology and 
production (key findings available in, e.g., CIFOR 1999). As that project drew 
to a close, we began to consider what really needed to be done. We realized that 
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perfecting sets of CAI, as we'd begun to do, was a never-ending process (and one 
that was not necessarily CIFOR’s responsibility to undertake), since each forest, 
each community, would require some modification of any standardized set. At the 
same time, we wanted to see beneficial change in real forests and real communi- 
ties, addressing the twin wicked problems of deforestation and disempowerment/ 
disenfranchisement of local communities. ACM, as implemented by most of the 
authors represented in this book, grew out of this experience, this motivation, and 
these discussions. 

In June of 2020, in the midst of the COVID pandemic, we approached onetime 
ACM team members, inviting them to contribute to an edited collection on their 
respective, post ACM Program experience. This collection is the second of the 
two volumes that resulted, including a few authors not part of the original CIFOR 
work but using similar approaches. While the first of these two books spanned the 
globe (Colfer, Prabhu, and Larson 2022), this one narrows our focus to the two 
areas described above, areas that we, the editors, know well. 

We developed these two books with the initial intention to assess what ACM 
researchers and practitioners had learned in the last 20 years. This book captures 
important elements of that learning. Predating the Glasgow Leaders’ Declaration, 
our findings had convinced us to consider more deeply how the book’s contents 
could help respond to the issues highlighted therein. In the late 1990s, our CIFOR 
teams began with a concern to apply what we had learned in the C&I project in 
communities and forest management units. We were as concerned about human 
well-being as we were about the ecological and economic implications of forest 
management; we sought sustainability of forest and human systems from the 
get-go; and we recognized the potential contributions local communities — in all 
their diversity — could make to better management. These local people were pres- 
ent; they had a stake in the future of their forests; they typically had experiential 
knowledge about their context and its history — surely, these were elements on 
which to build common cause, enhance human and forest well-being, and create 
a sustainable future through shared and systematic learning. This was our belief; 
and subsequent experience, as reflected in this volume and the last, have shown 
this to be largely true. 

This is not to say that local communities always behave as stewards of their 
environments — as will be discussed in Chapter 11. Population growth can lead 
communities to over-use local lands; new economic opportunities, especially in 
cases where land tenure is insecure, can lead to unsustainable practices. Simi- 
larly, local customs can include extremely inequitable features that disadvantage 
certain groups and privilege others. These are some of the challenges that affect 
all efforts to improve human conditions and manage environments in a more 
benign manner; and they represent the ‘art’ that is an inherent part of our ACM 
approach (expressed most explicitly in Chapter 6).” 

We now take, as a grand challenge, a grand speculation, the possibility of 
applying the lessons learned in this micro-scale context at a broader scale and 
in different contexts. Initially, we tried to address the complex, changing, and 
interconnected problems affecting forests and people. We considered, with 
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local communities, how to make conservation and rural development more be- 
nign, management of forests more sustainable, gender norms more equitable, 
biodiversity more effectively maintained, etc. We found that progress could be 
made — though not in an entirely predictable manner — in those efforts (as shown 
throughout this book). And we found that much would endure over time but 
we also learned that the actions of actors at broader scales, while not undoing 
what had been accomplished, often rendered local efforts inconsequential in the 
broader scheme of things. Here, as a way of introducing the chapters to follow, we 
consider key elements of what our authors have learned, summarized below, and 
consider how these lessons can contribute to addressing climate change, one of 
the wickedest problems of all. 


Common threads linking communities with global concerns 


In 2008, Colfer reiterated four challenges already then noted by climate change 
researchers (2008): 


“Weak institutions and governance — particularly in need of greater down- 
ward accountability and transparency, which in turn call for new governance 
skills, forms and practice” (p. 1). The significance of this challenge has only 
increased and spurs us now to greater effort in this sphere. 

e “Problems involving trade-offs among efficiency, effectiveness and fairness — 
requiring improved communication among stakeholders, the development of 
negotiation skills among the less powerful, and clearer definition of rights 
and responsibilities among forest users and abusers”. These remain at issue, 
particularly ‘fairness’ but now, attention to trade-offs related to land use, 
authority/sovereignty, and tenure conflicts is just as urgent. 

e “Lack of shared visions or harmonized plans among stakeholders — and the 
related need for consensus building strategies and joint measurement and 
monitoring mechanisms to assess progress”. These are arenas in which ACM 
has shown its mettle time and again. Existing approaches now need to be 
used at a broader scale. 

e “Population pressures — which can best be addressed by inclusive processes 

that involve community members (particularly women) directly in finding 

solutions”. This topic remains somewhat taboo in the environmental world 
but has potential for reducing deforestation and degradation and opening 
up opportunities for women — both potentially contributing to addressing 

climate change (p. 2). 


In this section, we highlight four additional themes with implications for address- 
ing climate change. These have recurred in our subsequent ACM experience: 
(1) multiple scales and the exercise of power, (2) facilitation and learning, (3) 
collaboration in multistakeholder forums (MSFs), and (4) inclusivity and inter- 
sectionality. Discussion of these themes also serves as a means to introduce the 
chapters to come. 
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To address global concerns, the need to upscale, even multiscale, has become ever 
more obvious. We need to understand what’s going on locally both to capital- 
ize on the knowledge, experience, and enthusiasms of local communities and to 
avoid harm but we also need to work at higher levels. The examples highlighted 
below show why. 

When we began to conceptualize CIFOR’s version of ACM, we were aware, 
abstractly, of the relevance of scale. We anticipated that communities would need 
to deal with more powerful external actors. That recognition helped to propel us 
toward both involvement with outside actors and strengthening of institutions for 
community-level learning and collaboration, as mechanisms to deal more effec- 
tively with such actors. 

But in the late 1990s and early 2000s, the forestry world was comparatively 
oblivious to community-level possibilities and dynamics. If communities were 
seen at all, it was as impediments to good management. Our emphasis in those 
early days involved focusing others’ attention on the people living in forests, their 
desires, their capabilities, their interests, and their constraints. We tried to en- 
hance learning and constructive collective action by — and give voice to — such 
local communities. Although we did not see communities ‘through rose-colored 
glasses’, we did seek to build on their potential constructive involvement in man- 
agement and seek win-win options; and we recognized their internal diversity. 

In the intervening 20-plus years though, forest villages in all countries have 
sprouted solid branches reaching to nearby towns and cities, to businesses and 
governmental agencies, even beyond, to countries across the sea. And these 
branches represent two-way communication channels; influence and power go 
both ways. Easy transport and the internet have widened almost everyone’s net- 
works and information access exponentially, and with this widening has come far 
more complexity. Whereas when we began, we could focus most of our attention 
at the village or forest management unit level (or thought we could), as time has 
gone by the power of external forces has hit home. And with that has come the 
recognition that our analyses and our actions — ‘our’ here referring both to ACM 
practitioners and to the participants with whom we work — needed to broaden. 
The collaboration and adaptive learning had to span scales. 

The relevance of these multiple scales is particularly obvious in the two 
chapters that examine directly what has happened in our original ACM sites: 
Baru Pelepat in Jambi, Sumatra, Indonesia; and three communities in Gokwe, 
Zimbabwe. Yuliani et al. (Chapter 2) and Kozanayi et al. (Chapter 7} conducted 
research in these villages over an intensive three years in the early 2000s. 

Chapter 2, by Yuliani et al., shows the durability of many of the competencies 
gained during the original ACM project in Jambi. They provide solid land use 
evidence of the sustainable management of the small protected area the commu- 
nity had struggled mightily and successfully to gain the legal right to manage; 
these rights were eventually recognized nationally. But, as Ridwan (2019) points 
out and Yuliani et al.’s maps show, despite the excellent successes the community 
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achieved, the rest of the surrounding forest has been converted to oil palm, due to 
higher-level governmental policies. 

Kozanayi et al. report in Chapter 7 the maintenance of several formal local 
Zimbabwean institutions that were initially strengthened during the ACM pro- 
ject but the authors also show how the chaos that has characterized Zimbabwe’s 
national politics during these intervening years has wrought havoc on so much 
that was once accomplished. Early on, the team had high hopes for broader ex- 
tension of the ACM approach as Forestry Commission officials expressed consid- 
erable enthusiasm (identifying additional pilot areas, helping produce and share 
a video explaining ACM, and more) — but the levels of political conflict just kept 
rising. Such Forestry Commission plans fell apart, in the midst of loss of foreign 
exchange, HIV-AIDS in epidemic proportions, political violence, and the loss of 
supportive bureaucrats who understood the approach (whether through death, 
out-migration, or simple transfers).’ In the end, some village-level institutions and 
practices were sustained but the higher-level involvements faded away in the face 
of national chaos. 

These two examples of effective ACM local action, seriously undermined 
over the long haul by decisions and conditions at higher levels, strengthen our 
conviction — an important finding of this book — that ACM-like processes need 
to be upscaled (not abandoned) — to include action at intermediate and higher lev- 
els.f Perhaps even better, they need to be carried out simultaneously at multiple, 
nested scales (as suggested in Chapter 5). This will be particularly important with 
a problem as global and urgent as climate change. 

Three chapters also report examples of partial existing upscaling of ACM-like 
features. Diaw et al.’ write of their experience meshing the ACM approach (as 
the ‘software’) with the regional level in their Model Forests leadership.’ In Cam- 
eroon and the Democratic Republic of Congo, Diaw and his colleagues strove to 
upscale to a national, even supra-national level, a process they’ve had consider- 
able success with.’ But they argue that for the kind of success so sorely needed 
(economic success), we will need changes to the international economic system, 
which consistently hampers African economic advance. Besides noting the pro- 
gram’s impressive economic successes, they, like Egunyu (Chapter 9), warn of the 
dangers of dependence on foreign donors. 

Chapters 8 (by Kamoto, Missanjo, and Djenontin) and 9 (by Egunyu) con- 
sider national programs that strive to collaborate with local communities in forest 
management (Participatory Forest Management, PFM, in Malawi and Collabo- 
rative Forest Management, CFM, in Uganda). The Malawi case, coordinated by 
Kamoto, one of the original ACM researchers, shows how the national program 
has effectively institutionalized the learning element of ACM. Both the potential 
to institutionalize the approach and the adaptive quality of learning itself will be 
key to effective climate transformation — an observation also made by Ojha et al. 
(2022) who see transformation “both as an emergent (linked to structures), and 
deliberate process (linked to human agency)” (p. 622). 

Chapter 9 describes the Ugandan CFM program, showing its considerable value 
to participants. Yet, it also demonstrates the shortcomings of an institutionalized 
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process that relies on NGOs and unpredictable external funding to implement 
its plans. 

In sum, these five cases make clear (1) the importance of upscaling or multiscal- 
ing ACM as we tackle complex environmental issues like climate change, forest 
restoration, and international structural inequities with environmental implica- 
tions, (2) the durability of unpredictable effects of ACM efforts,! and (3) some ex- 
amples of ways ACM has been upscaled, in both ad hoc and institutionalized ways. 

Two strategies that can work, with a few caveats, as well at higher scales as at a 
village scale are good facilitation and MSFs. 


The value of excellent facilitation and learning 


The importance of good facilitation at the community level has been obvious 
for a long time. But attempts to institute adaptive and collaborative processes at 
broader scales will require even more skill and recognized legitimacy.!! At the 
community level, facilitators are likely to have what might be called a societal 
‘prestige/power edge’ in comparison to those facilitated. In our ACM experience, 
facilitators have been more educated, better connected, wealthier than most of 
the forest community people they have worked with. 

At broader scales, this cannot be assumed. Facilitators working within bureau- 
cracies, with industrial magnates or the COP, for instance, are likely to have to be 
even more skilled, prepared, and carefully selected. They will not be able to rely 
on prestige deriving from urbanity, education, or ethnicity alone; they are more 
likely to have to ‘prove themselves’ to participants in ways that were less necessary 
in villages or forests. 

As we conducted the early research, we knew that we needed good facilitation 
from our own experience but also from advice and methodological guidance from 
others. The further into the ACM process we delved, the more central we saw 
excellent facilitation to be. The kind of skills we valued included the abilities to 


e create an environment of safety and trust 

e assume a position of relative neutrality among conflicting views and propo- 
nents (also stressed in Chapter 3, by Liswanti, Tamara, and Arwida) 

e creatively address dilemmas and conflicts in a problem-solving manner 

e manage domineering and reticent people so as to maximize diversity and 
equality of participant input 

e serve as an information conduit from one group to another, often at different 
scales. 


We also recognized the potential for ‘facipulation’ (the attempt to manipulate by 
skilled facilitation). Facilitation skills can be misused to mask power dynamics 
and/or to plant and nourish outsiders’ goals. But a good facilitator can be some- 
thing similar to what Ernstson et al. (2010) call a scale-crossing broker, though 
our own emphasis is on the linking among social categories as much as between 
physical sites.” 
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As Hagmann makes clear in Chapter 6, a good facilitator, by means of these ca- 
pabilities and others, can contribute to maintaining interest in and commitment 
to a process; ensuring inclusivity; managing conflict, and preventing elite domi- 
nation. Facilitation can also play a vital role in empowerment of participants, as 
they learn to analyze their own conditions (Freire 1970), envision a future they 
find desirable (Evans et al. 2006; Wollenberg, Edmunds, and Buck 2000), and 
then plan, implement, monitor, and revise as needed their chosen collaborative 
actions. These processes are likely to be just as relevant as we facilitate processes 
with climate change decisionmakers at any level. Power dynamics intrude even 
more obviously at higher scales. 

McDougal and Ojha (2022) have provided a much-needed theoretical treatise 
on how ACM practitioners need to attend more self-consciously to power in their 
work. Briefly, they emphasize three concepts that help us understand the mainte- 
nance of power imbalances: 


i privileged and marginalized social and gender identities (unmarked categories); 
ii dominant beliefs (doxa) that are internalized and thus taken for granted and 
unnoticed; and 
iii political representation (delegation) (p. 195). 


They then “consider the persistence of these imbalances through the application 
of the more encompassing and interconnected concepts of structure and agency” 
(p. 195). Using this combination of social and feminist theory, they explain such 
persistence in community-based natural resource management and how an ACM 
approach may shift power-reproducing dynamics, partly via good facilitation. 
Such power imbalances are ubiquitous and account for much of the inequity we 
see contributing to unsustainable global practices. They will intrude even more, 
we suspect, as we move upward in scale. 

Attention to learning and dependence on it are integral parts of ACM, by 
definition. Adaptation itself is built on the learning process: the iterative cycles of 
studying context, making plans, implementing them, monitoring what happens 
(all ‘collaboratively’), and revising (‘adapting’) appropriately. Important in all the 
chapters, as a foundation of the approach, it is particularly highlighted in Chap- 
ters 4 (by Kusumanto et al.), 6 (by Hagmann et al.), and 8 (by Kamoto et al.). In 
the chapter most directly focused on addressing a climate change-related issue, 
flooding in Jakarta, Kusumanto et al. first set the stage by showing the complexity 
of the flooding problem. Then, building on their experience in Jambi, they em- 
phasize the need to go beyond the technocratic ‘solutions’ that have dominated 
attempts to deal with flooding there so far. The authors follow this up with a 
‘thought experiment’, imagining how one might begin to address the flooding 
issue, within an ACM-style approach that builds on social learning. 

Hagmann integrates learning seamlessly, as he discusses the skills, attitudes, 
and approaches central to good facilitation. He looks at learning in a processual 
way and also emphasizes the importance of ‘co-learning’ — facilitators learn along 
with those involved in the processes they facilitate (as do ACM researcher/practi- 
tioners Cronkleton, Evans, and Larson 2022). 
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Kamoto, Missanjo, and Djenontin’s chapter shows how Malawi’s Department 
of Forestry has integrated routine studies to assess their progress on their goals 
(‘Standards and Guidelines for PFM’), which they revise as new evidence comes 
in. It isan enlightening and encouraging example of an ACM-like process (termed 
Participatory Forest Management) that has successfully moved learning ‘up-scale’ — 
something that others have had difficulty doing (cf., Colfer 2013; Colfer and 
Pfund 2011). 

Effective climate change mitigation and adaptation will require these facili- 
tation, political, and learning abilities if local communities, districts, national 
actors, and others are to play active, equitable, and benign roles in planning, 
implementation, and ongoing monitoring of such processes. 


Collaboration in multistakeholder forums (MSF) 


MSFs have been the most consistently used mechanism for upscaling ACM- 
style approaches; and they are likely to be important in efforts to address climate 
change and other global natural resource-related problems. A key feature of MSFs 
is the capacity to bring together actors within nested scales: local people can 
come together with different sectorial actors at a particular level, and/or with 
actors from various levels of a particular institution. Such interaction is key for 
the development of trust, the relevance of which in collective action has been 
increasingly recognized of late (e.g., various chapters in Butler and Schultz 2019). 

Liswanti, Tamara, and Arwida (in Chapter 3) build their examination of 
the development and endurance of trust on their study of a longstanding, mul- 
tilevel, multi-sectoral MSF in the Jambi Province of Sumatra. They document 
the high levels of trust that were sustained among participants — among Jambi 
bureaucrats in varying departments, with international actors, and between 
them and Baru Pelepat community members — in a longstanding MSF that to- 
gether addressed aspects of land use and land use change. Such trust is now 
widely recognized as fundamental for addressing climate change, stimulating 
forest restoration, community conservation, and other collaborative endeavors. 
Desirable effects of an MSF, first initiated in the early 2000s, in activities related 
to the Jambi ACM project described in Chapters 2 and 4, are shown to endure, 
some 20 years later. Collaboration within this district was further strengthened 
under the CAPRI project,’ with ongoing encouragement from World Agrofor- 
estry researchers. 

Fisher et al. (Chapter 4), who also focused much of their attention on this in- 
termediate level (Kecamatan, County, and Kabupaten, District) in Sulawesi, made 
extensive use of an MSF. Using participatory action research (PAR) with bureau- 
crats, provincial and international researchers, NGOs, and community members 
in the Bulukumba District in Sulawesi in the mid-2010s, these authors facilitated 
the collaborative management of the Kajang Forest with relevant stakeholders. 
Chapter 5 describes a reflective study, clarifying the authors’ own roles in facilitat- 
ing this process initially, and showing how local actors continued to build on the 
cooperation and trust they had developed, after the facilitators had left the area. 
This MSF extended its action to two subsequent nationally emphasized topics 
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(recognition of land rights and climate change adaptation, the latter still func- 
tioning as the authors’ chapter was written). These MSFs, both in Sumatra and 
in Sulawesi, struggled to deal with the conflicting rights to forest lands that had 
been allocated to various parties (individuals, communities, oil palm companies) 
by higher-level government entities (see, e.g., Fisher et al. 2020). 

Such MSFs have been seen as one of the few mechanisms available to deal 
with the common problem, in developing countries particularly, of lack of coor- 
dination among different segments of governmental bureaucracies (see Astutik, 
Pretzsch, and Kimengsi 2019, on medicinal plant management). Identifying com- 
mon problems requires first mutual understanding; and addressing those prob- 
lems requires a willingness to compromise and negotiate, engage in give and take. 
These discussions of MSFs show ACM’s emphases on co-learning, collaboration, 
and monitoring and how it can work just as well at this intermediate level as at the 
village level (in which competition, factions, different goals, and understandings 
can also hinder good collaboration). All these processes are aided enormously by 
good facilitation. 

One element of MSFs that has not received sufficient attention, in much of our 
own work as well as that of others, is its political dimension." Ravikumar et al. 
(2018) acknowledge the widespread lack of coordination so commonly identified 
as a central problem in conservation and development spheres — most recently 
with regard to the SDGs. These were designed to intersect and mutually reinforce, 
but are often implemented separately within the usual governmental silos (Katila 
et al. 2019). That addressing climate change will require similar coordination 
seems uncontroversial. Ravikumar et al. argue persuasively, based on a study of 
35 in-depth qualitative cases from Peru, Indonesia, and Mexico, that considerable 
coordination actually does exist. The problem is that the goals of some stakehold- 
ers are diametrically opposed to the goals of some others; and these authors argue 
that this must be recognized and taken onboard. The solution they’ve found (in 
these cases) has been the formation of alliances, coalitions, among those stake- 
holders with compatible goals. The authors conclude that 


To cast agricultural intensification advocates who extend irresponsible loans 
to smallholders, or even abusive oil palm companies that seek to grab land by 
any means available, as potential allies for environmental interests or small- 
holders is to misunderstand the political reality. In fact, such actors ought 
to be the targets of regulation, and their activities the object of organized 
political contestation. 


(p. 1452) 


We accept this analysis but argue that MSFs can also perform such functions — first 
seeking win-win possibilities, and lacking such, they can provide a platform from 
which to strengthen constructive countervailing political alliances (as observed 
in the Sulawesi and Jambi cases). One can easily see such countervailing forces, 
political and economic, hampering global efforts to address climate change. En- 
hancing relatively neutral facilitation, providing advocacy for weaker groups to 
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engage more fairly in processes, emphasizing co-learning, gaining listening skills, 
and other common elements of ACM can contribute at higher levels as well. 

Another element of MSF success is related to participants’ understanding of 
the central ideas of ACM, specifically the ideas of co-learning from the moni- 
toring and adaptation of joint actions taken together. These ideas and practices 
can be very difficult to convey to participants who may be used to a much more 
hierarchical, directive, and top-down approach to development, conservation, 
climate change, and other forest-related endeavors. Mutimukuru-Maravanyika, 
Madzudzo, and Songe (2022) have analyzed the issues involved in ensuring that 
such understanding exists (and the dangers of not doing so) in Zambia; and Ev- 
ans, Larson, and Flores (2020) and Cronkleton, Evans, and Larson (2022) each 
addressed the difficulties of overcoming the top-down expectations of field re- 
searchers new to ACM. 


Inclusivity and intersectionality 


At all scales, human beings differentiate themselves into more and less valued 
categories — as emphasized, for instance, by McDougall and Ojha (2022). The 
differentiations, while expanding cultural diversity (in itself of insurance value), 
are a recurrent inhibitor of mutual understanding and collaboration. This is as 
true in climate change negotiations and policymaking as it is within villages and 
families. 

The authors of this book have, by and large, devoted large amounts of time 
and energy to the question of inclusivity. We have a strong understanding of its 
value — in the sense of 


gaining access to a holistic understanding of relevant contexts 

activating the creativity of a wide range of people with varying skills and 
knowledge 

responding appropriately to human and environmental needs 

gaining access to diverse networks and resources 

preventing harm arising from ignorance, and of course 

innately, as a human rights and ethical issue. 


These values apply whether we are working in a village, a district, a country, or in 
the international arena. The difficulty of including marginalized groups, however, 
is likely to increase, the broader the scale (see, e.g., Colfer et al. 2015). 

We have also come to realize more profoundly over the years the significance of 
looking at human difference from an intersectional perspective. We cannot, for 
instance, focus only on gender or race or nationality, in isolation. The way our 
world works, an older, educated, white, American woman has many advantages 
that a young, rural, black man (or woman) will not have. The various elements 
of a person’s identity have differing implications for his or her power and life op- 
tions. These vary also by context. Our emphasis on involving a variety of stake- 
holders and facilitating collaborative processes with care is ultimately inspired 
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by our interest in countervailing such varying stereotypes and related structural 
disadvantages that we see in almost any human context. We have tried in ACM 
to address the many barriers to inclusivity in decisionmaking, in access to power 
and resources that we have encountered. 

In moving the ACM processes ‘upward’ in scale, we encounter another dif- 
ficulty: some see integrating individuals of varying identities and from multiple 
sectors as interfering with attempts to address more conventional inclusivity con- 
cerns (like gender or ethnicity per se). Within groups seeking broader ethnic in- 
clusivity, for instance, women have been chastised for diluting this effort by their 
desire for gender equity (Asher 2016 and others). The variable barriers to women’s 
involvement — such as norms against public speaking, lower access to education, 
lack of knowledge of national languages, etc. — are multiplied when the involve- 
ment of a woman from a marginalized ethnic group in a forest might be desirable. 

Such impediments function at any scale. Many readers may be able to attest to 
the weighty disadvantage that non-native English speakers suffer in international 
arenas. Even the lack of fluency in English can be a serious impediment to shared 
decisionmaking. Input that would be articulate and germane in the proponent’s 
native language is rendered inarticulate and halting — further reducing the propo- 
nent’s courage to speak and the willingness of other participants to listen. 

We have also tried from the beginning to ‘walk the talk’, which this book rep- 
resents. We are proud to have assembled this group of mainly developing country 
researchers, many of whom were new graduates when CIFOR’s ACM program be- 
gan. Fresh out of college or graduate school, they tested their mettle in the humid 
forests of Indonesia and Central Africa or the dry forests of East Africa. They, like 
many of the individuals in the communities with whom we worked, have blos- 
somed in the intervening years, seeking more education, meeting new challenges, 
and rising to positions of respect and power during these two decades. We have 
been humbled to recognize their continued commitments to understanding and 
improving the ideas of ACM, and to assessing their own work in as objective a 
way as possible. This book strives to portray both the successes and the failings 
of our efforts, so that we may all learn and improve as we address daunting chal- 
lenges like climate change. 


Ways forward 


Although we further consider ways forward in Chapter 11, here we summarize 
our findings at three scales: individual, community, and among actors at broader 
scales. 


At the individual level 


Working with communities, the importance of individual action could never be 
discounted. Community actions themselves also require the commitment, intelli- 
gence, and perseverance of individuals; and many of the benefits that come from 
participation in an ACM process — such as increased self-confidence, analytical 
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ability, conflict management skills, etc. — accrue to individuals, even as they may 
benefit the community at large. In every ACM site, these kinds of benefits ac- 
crued, in varying degrees, and many endured. 

Facilitators, individuals as well, contribute mightily to any ACM process; and 
as we move forward and upward, we envision their roles as just as critical, as they 
make stronger links both between communities and various broader scale actors, 
and among broader scale actors themselves. Our original approach was to respond 
to local conditions, finding facilitators wherever we could — whether researchers, 
NGO personnel, or government officials; and such flexibility is likely to continue 
to be important, given the diversity of institutional contexts from country to 
country, even community to community, though we see clear advantages to insti- 
tutions that can guarantee some longevity. 

Besides the facilitation skills emphasized in Chapter 6, a broad perception of 
a facilitator’s legitimacy will also be important. And that will be influenced by 
the institutions from which they come as well as their individual characteristics. 
Their success will depend on their abilities to ‘infiltrate’ (in a positive sense) the 
relevant institutions and convince those legally responsible for forest manage- 
ment and land use planning of the value of listening to communities, of explicitly 
and systematically learning from their actions, of being inclusive, and of doing 
so collaboratively with other sectors and other supportive individual actors. As 
Cronkleton, Evans, and Larson (2022) so poignantly demonstrate, ACM requires 
ongoing learning from all involved. 

Such learning takes time — even on the part of the facilitator her/himself — 
and money. Both requirements imply attachment to some enduring institution, 
wherein individuals have time (and budget) first to learn how to do ACM and 
then to do it. Such institutions can be governmental or NGO, perhaps even some 
industrial entity (though we have not tried that).!> Having ‘champions’ housed in 
relevant institutions can help enormously as well. 

We should not discount the potential of action by people like ourselves ei- 
ther. Ojha! et al. (2022) wrote of Critical Action Intellectuals (CAI): “people 
who contribute to systemic change though their intellectual work and political 
engagement (praxis) in relation to fields of environmental governance” (p. 622). 


CAI are different from activists as they take knowledge creation and mobili- 
sation as the primary vehicle for change. Unlike most academics, they engage 
directly with dominant actors and policy processes to tackle injustice and 
risks to sustainability in specific socio-environmental contexts. 


(p. 622) 


All the authors of this book have been engaged in such work. Ojha et al. point 
out the critical roles such folks have played in making benign environmental and 
human improvements. As we move from the village level to incorporate actions 
at higher levels and try to address global concerns like climate change, the role of 
CAI is likely to become more important. Where else will the needed facilitators, 
researchers, managers, and policymakers — with sufficient ‘legitimacy’ — be found? 
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At the community level 


Our work has focused on the community level, and we continue to consider it vi- 
tal. Yet, we need to ensure that local action is linked more broadly than it has been 
in the past to the broader context. That can mean more ‘look and learn’ visits as 
were useful in Jambi; facilitation of shared learning between community members 
and political and economic actors at a broader scale, common in MSFs (e.g., in 
Sulawesi); training of community members in skills they may need in interaction 
with broader scale actors (e.g., self-confidence, speaking ability, literacy — these 
needs will differ from place to place, group to group) as was done in Zimbabwe; 
focused training of women (or other marginalized groups) in political action (as 
occurred in Uganda, Mukasa et al. 2022); or periodic assessment studies as imple- 
mented in Malawi. All have been tried, but expansion — and creation of new strat- 
egies — is needed, if we hope to succeed in mitigating and/or adapting to broader 
landscape scale change, including climate change. We should also remember that 
a community is no longer necessarily a place-based arrangement — as so many 
have learned within the context of COVID-19 and our shared dependence on 
Zoom, social media, and other electronic communication facilities. 


At a broader scale 


In our earlier work, we were not totally ignorant of the need to fashion or 
strengthen links between communities and broader actors (see Locatelli et al. 
2008, e.g., pp. 13-19).!7 In some countries, we worked closely with forestry institu- 
tions, particularly Malawi, Nepal (McDougall et al., 2009, 2010), and Zimbabwe, 
from the start — with varying results. 

We also convened national level committees in each country and an inter- 
national steering committee, each composed of government officials, academics, 
and NGO personnel. We hoped that they could guide us and serve as a pathway 
through which our findings and understandings could filter throughout the in- 
stitutions. The committees worked very effectively, while the projects (and their 
meetings) were funded, but dissipated afterward — though individuals had gained 
understanding which may have continued to influence thinking and action. We 
do not know. 

ACM researchers in Cameroon took a different tack, initially focusing on six 
‘policy domains’ — forest minorities, forest margins, community and communal 
forests, conservation and timber management (see also Diaw, Aseh, and Prabhu 
2009). They tried from the start to bring ACM in at that scale, without sacrific- 
ing community-level involvement. This led to good interaction with government 
officials; and later to broader ACM acceptance as part of Canada’s Model Forests 
Network, described in Chapter 10. 

ACM researchers in Zimbabwe worked hard to integrate ACM in the Forestry 
Commission and had some significant success early on (with the government 
planning further pilot ACM projects, creating a video to disseminate the ACM 
approach, and including ACM methods in curriculum at the Forestry College). 
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Though these were encouraging for longer term institutionalization, Zimbabwe's 
political upheavals and the chaos that followed resulted in the dissipation of many 
of these efforts, as discussed in Chapter 7. Some similar successes and disappoint 
ments occurred in Nepal, as the Maoist uprising occurred just as findings were 
becoming available and useable by policymakers. 

The example of Malawi, which seems to have taken on board at least the in- 
stitutionalized learning aspects of ACM at a national scale, was a case of adding 
ACM to an existing forestry program committed to managing collaboratively. 
This does not seem to have been the case throughout Uganda (cf. the minimal 
progress reported in Chapter 8 of this volume to the more hopeful reports from 
Bomuhangi et al. 2022, also in Uganda). 

All of these have shown some successes, at least in the short run, some in the 
longer term. In terms of future approaches, we may be able to use any or all of 
these approaches, depending on the context. But all must be strengthened, main- 
tained, and funded over longer periods, with greater effort to create supportive 
alliances, and with greater attention to the systemic nature of interactions within 
and among levels. 

A restoration program in the US (the ‘Collaborative Forest Landscape Res- 
toration Program’) is having some success using a collaborative approach, due 
partly no doubt to its long-term funding (initially ten years, some of which have 
been renewed; Butler and Schultz 2019) — something none of our sites have had. 
The existence of considerable funding related to climate change may mean that 
similar allocations may be possible for ACM sites in the future, which would 
make a tremendous difference. Our two- to four-year'® funding availability often 
meant that just as understandings and liaisons were ripening, the funding ended 
and many important undertakings lost the support they’d had (whether human 
or financial). 

We began this chapter by saying that we needed to change direction. By that 
we referred to two issues: (1) moving away from purely technological solutions (as 
argued most persuasively in Chapter 4); and (2) expanding our adaptive and col- 
laborative approaches at both local and broader societal scales. In this book, as 
we consider how best to build on these conclusions in addressing climate change 
and the other environmental problems that beset humanity and the Earth, we 
conclude that ACM is likely to be one suite of approaches of value. Specifically, 
the emphases on fair, respectful, and equitable collaboration, routine monitor 
ing, and co-learning are crucial. The lessons we have learned from examining 
the past two decades of experience also identify the importance of up- or multi- 
scaling, excellent facilitation, the use/development of MSFs, and intersectional 
inclusivity as key features of any approach likely to be successful. As we imple- 
ment ACM in particular contexts, we need to consider both how to institution- 
alize what’s being learned and how to activate individual and collective agency. 
As we move upward and outward in our foci, dealing with ever-more powerful 
actors, the roles of researchers and other intellectuals are likely to expand in 
importance — especially if we can maintain the respectful, collaborative, learn- 
ing attitudes so central to ACM. 
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Notes 
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Although from time to time, we have managed to phrase project goals in vague enough 
terms to allow for the needed flexibility in action. 

As an anthropologist, Colfer has always seen her discipline as part art, part science, as 
it incorporates attention to values and other features not readily amenable to quanti- 
fication or experimentation. Approaches that incorporate people and their sociocul- 
tural systems — such as ACM ~ are also likely to require attention to such features and 
thus require both art and science. 

Yuliani, Kusumanto, Marzoni, Permatasari, Adnan, and Indriatmoko were all part of 
the original ACM team in Baru Pelepat, Jambi. Yuliani co-led from headquarters; Ku- 
sumanto co-led in the field. Kozanayi, Nyirenda, Mutimukuru, Matose, Ngwenya, and 
Sibanda were all part of the original ACM team in Gokwe, Zimbabwe; with Matose 
taking a lead. Colfer and Prabhu supervised the respective teams most consistently. 
See, e.g., Diaw and Kusumanto (2005); Kusumanto et al. (2005); de Vries and Sutarti 
(2006), for more on this site. 

See the collection by Mandondo, Prabhu, and Matose (2008); Vanclay, Prabhu, and 
Sinclair (2003, 2006), for key analyses from ACM's early days in Zimbabwe. 

See Komarudin et al. (2012); and the Indonesian language collection by Adnan et al. 
(2008), which addresses the Bungo District (wherein Baru Pelepat is located) from a 
variety of perspectives; or more recently Sarmiento Barletti (2022) and Cronkleton, 
Evans, and Larson (2022) on the practicalities of such mid-level involvement, also a 
number of chapters in this volume. 

Diaw led the ACM work in Cameroon and Ghana in the early 2000s. Nguiébouri was 
also a team member at that time. 

The Central African Model Forest is part of the International Network of Model For- 
ests, of Canadian fame. 

See also Prabhu, Larson, and Colfer (2022) who describe two attempts to scale up 
many of ACM’s elements in East Africa. 

Although these are discussed in future chapters, examples include enduring features 
such as ongoing networking among levels (as in Chapter 2); maintenance of trust 
across scales and horizontally (in Chapters 3 and 5); continuation of strengthened 
institutions (as in Chapters 5 and 7); improved access to forests and their products 
(as in Chapter 8); see also examples in Colfer, Prabhu, and Larson (2022). Qualitative 
features like enhanced willingness of women to speak out in public and greater confi- 
dence of people from marginalized groups are harder to prove but are visible to those 
who have seen the changes arise and persist. 

With regard to legitimacy, Louise Buck pointed out (in a review of this chapter) the 
following important issues: Who are these facilitators when ACM works well, who do 
they work for, in what type of institutions are they embedded? How are these positions 
funded? To what extent are they supportive of the dominant institutional actors who 
are legally responsible for forest management and land use planning? To what extent 
are they working for short-term projects only? These questions and more have impor- 
tant real-world effects and must be considered when choosing facilitators. See Chapter 
6 for a more in-depth discussion of facilitation within the ACM context, including 
mechanisms for enhancing team members’ abilities along these lines. 

“We therefore define a scale-crossing broker as a social network position that links oth- 
erwise disconnected social actor groups which, through their social practices, interact 
with ecosystem processes at different ecological (and spatial) scales and at different 
physical sites” (Ernstson et al. 2010, no page numbers). 

CAPRI is Collective Action and Property Rights, a multi-center research program within 
the Consultative Group of International Agricultural Research (CGIAR) centers. 
Highlighted for ACM more broadly in Mutimukuru-Maravanyika’s (2010) critical as- 


sessment of her own team’s work in Gokwe, Zimbabwe. She emphasized the insufficient 
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attention within the team to power relations and impacts. Noting many of the same 
happenings recorded here, her observations strengthen our conclusion that multiple 
scales must be addressed. 

15 See Rattanasorn, Fisher and Kugel (2012) for an example of collaborative restoration 
work with the military in Thailand. 

16 Ojha himself was an early ACM partner and constructive critic. 

17 We amended our definition of ACM to include, 


Working with a given group of people requires involving other people acting on 

other scales — usually at least one level down and one level up (e.g., user groups 

within a community and district officials above, as in Zimbabwe, Nepal, Indonesia, 

Philippines). Effective facilitation can act as a catalyst to empower communities to 
improve their own conditions, both human and environmental. 

(available in Colfer 2008, p. 2) 

18 Ina few cases, we had additional funding for a couple of years, but in each case, there 

was a gap in activities, in which much momentum was lost. Also in several cases, the 

next phase of activity was moved to a new location. 
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Introduction to Chapter 2 


Chapter 2, by Yuliani et al., makes a perfect lead-off to the contributions in this 
book. It and Chapter 7, by Kozanayi et al., in Zimbabwe are beautiful examples of 
what we hoped would emerge in our initial, open-ended inquiry to one-time ACM 
researchers: return visits and updates regarding what has happened in the loca- 
tions we studied and among the peoples we collaborated with, in the early 2000s. 
As noted in Chapter 1, one of our initial hopes for ACM was that its intensive 
equitable interaction and facilitation, encouragement of learning processes and 
adaptation, and stronger links with outside actors might be the kind of process 
that could endure. Broadly, we sought sustainability; yet until recently, we have 
had no way to assess that. 

The authors, Yuliani et al., are the researchers who initially formed the Jambi 
ACM team in the early 2000s. This experience has given them in-depth and 
longstanding knowledge of the context. They understand how things work there, 
they have friends and networks on which to draw, they have full-blown contex- 
tual knowledge of life in the village of Baru Pelepat; and they include both so- 
cial and biophysical scientists, all of whom share at least one language with the 
community. Their assessment can be much deeper than could one by researchers 
coming in cold. 

The flip side of this of course is that they bring to the assessment their own 
biases (as do we all). They may have unconscious inclinations to put the best light 
on the evidence they see, on what has transpired since their facilitation roles 
ceased. We are particularly fortunate in this case because we do indeed have the 
views, at least partially overlapping, of a team of external researchers, likely to be 
seen as more fully ‘objective’ — in Liswanti’s team (Chapter 3), which worked more 
recently in the same area, though at a broader scale.! 

Yuliani’s team includes social scientists who assess what happened in interac- 
tions and sociocultural and political processes; and the biophysical scientists are 
able to use remotely sensed maps to show the dramatic, on-the-ground changes 
that have occurred, particularly in the community’s surroundings, over time — so 
crucial in our efforts to assess likely climate change impacts. 

Their analysis shows both the enduring aspects of capacities that were strength- 
ened during the earlier ACM process but also the key roles of powerful outsiders 
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in controlling the trajectory of broader land use change. The Baru Pelepat com- 
munity was able to withstand some assaults on their forests, through the collabo- 
rative skills they strengthened during and after the ACM project, but the ongoing 
onslaught spawned by more powerful governmental policies and related industrial 
practices was impossible for them to constrain — except within the small area they 
were able, through their own efforts with ACM facilitation, to protect (now an 
island in a sea of oil palm). 

We remain strongly committed to the importance of empowering local com- 
munities via capacity building, learning processes, and building on local manage- 
ment. But this case makes crystal clear the importance also of gaining support 
at broader scales. If we are to contribute meaningfully and genuinely to address- 
ing climate change and other ‘wicked problems’, we will have to initiate and/or 
strengthen such collaborative and adaptive processes at these broader scales. 


Note 


1 See also Bomuhangi et al. (2022) and Mukasa et al. (2022) for parallel assessments 
using quantitative and qualitative methods in Uganda. 
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Background 


Of the more than 272 million people in Indonesia, 70 million are identified 
as ‘customary people’ (masyarakat adat; Andriarsi 2020), claiming more than 
12 million ha of which some 2,403,485 are currently recognized (Badan Registrasi 
Wilayah Adat/Customary Territory Registration Agency/BRWA 2021). Many 
of these customary peoples depend on forest and natural resource products for 
their livelihoods, which are managed with local knowledge and customary rules. 
However, with Indonesian Law No. 5/1967, the state took full power to delineate 
and determine the use of forest areas and issue logging concessions. This law 
also stated that ‘the use of forest resources by the indigenous peoples should not 
disturb the objectives of the law’ (Awang 2006). Unclear tenure, unclear bound- 
aries and overlapping claims have for decades — some would even say centuries — 
resulted in declines in the extent of the land people call their own. They have 
also exacerbated the degradation that contributes to climate change. This situa- 
tion has continued under the current government. Declining land and resources, 
coupled with weakening of traditional values and customary institutions, have 
left customary peoples and the planet in a precarious condition. 

In 1998, the New Order which had governed Indonesia since the mid-1960s was 
overthrown and a time of reform was anticipated. The Consultative Assembly 
issued a decree calling for agrarian reform. Yet, Law 41/1999 that replaced law 
5/1967 in many ways reinforced state claims over forest (see, e.g., Wollenberg and 
Kartodihardjo 2002). In the same year, the new government issued the decen- 
tralization law providing a high degree of autonomy to district governments. For 
many local and customary people, this law was often understood as a return of 
their rights. Unfortunately, excesses in claiming and exploiting forests, supported 
by local governments, were used as an excuse to retract the law. Authority over 
forest governance was then allocated to provinces. 

Subsequent years saw little progress in recognition of customary tenure in state 
forest land. Although in both the 1967 and 1999 laws, customary rights over 
customary forest or Hutan Adat were recognized in principle, in practice these 
customary forests remained part of state-controlled forests. Hutan adat, to local 
communities, means the area they have claimed as their own traditionally; yet to 
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the Indonesian government, it more commonly refers to a formal governmental 
program, which we abbreviate as HA. Recently, the Indonesian government has 
continued, even strengthened, its emphasis on economic growth. This has been 
most obvious in its promotion of oil palm and pulpwood plantations as well as 
coal mining (Adebayo et al. 2021). As a result, dependence on cash and pressure 
on land have only increased (Brockhaus et al. 2012). 

These forces have also affected the village of Baru Pelepat, in Bungo District, 
Jambi Province, Sumatra. In 2000, the Adaptive Collaborative Management 
(ACM) team started their activities there. The team comprised CIFOR, Jambi 
University scientists (social scientists, ecologists, law and policy analysts) and lo- 
cal NGOs Yayasan Gita Buana (YGB/Gita Buana Foundation) and Pusat Studi 
Hukum dan Otonomi Daerah (PSHK-ODA/Regional Autonomy and Law Re- 
search Center). The ACM approach used Participatory Action Research (PAR) as 
a key method to facilitate learning, adaptation and collaboration among multiple 
stakeholders (Figure 2.1). Prior to the implementation of PAR, the team began 
with rapport building with the key stakeholders, and a series of context studies 
using a combination of participatory and conventional methods to gain a shared 
understanding of the local context, not only for the team but also among the key 
stakeholders themselves (Kusumanto et al. 2005). 

Through the context studies and in the reflection stage of the PAR process, 
the main concerns of the local communities were identified: i.e., weak local insti- 
tutions, particularly weak representation of and lack of opportunities for women, 
settlers and the nomadic Orang Rimba in decision-making, unclear village 
boundaries, the need to maintain the customary forest to preserve timber for de- 
scendants and to prevent landslides, and the inability to protect it against logging 
by both insiders and outsiders (concessionaires and other communities) in their 
customary territory. A concern of high relevance for the present study is the weak 
communication between community and government. Public decision-making 
and development planning tended to be minimally informed by the needs of 
those affected by government decisions (Kusumanto and Permatasari 2002). An- 
other study found that at the time of our direct involvement, i.e., 2000-2006, the 
district administrations were incapable of intervening due to a weak institutional 
design for decentralization, particularly at the national level (Yasmi and Schanz 
2010). Decentralization was not supported by sufficient capacity building for ef- 
fective monitoring at district levels; nor was there sufficient funding for imple- 
mentation and monitoring at these levels. Consequently, district administrations 
were unable to intervene and the conflict between Baru Pelepat and the timber 


new action 


Figure 2.1 PAR cycle 
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corporations was allowed to escalate. Diaw and Kusumanto (2005), Kusumanto 
(2007a, 2007b) and Kusumanto et al. (2005) all document how the ACM team 
responded to each issue and the outcomes of their facilitation. Box 2.1 reflects 
some of the reasons the community aspired to obtain formal recognition for their 
customary forest (i.e., delineation as an HA). 


BOX 2.1 Baru Pelepat community rationales for obtaining legal 
recognition for their HA 
In a community meeting, customary leaders said, 


How can we apply our customary rules if the boundary of our territory 
and rights are unclear? 


Meanwhile, in in-depth interviews, community members said, 


How can the community respect customary leaders if leaders’ relatives 
break the rules without being sanctioned? 


Subsequent community meetings then identified one of the solutions with 
the greatest potential, i.e., 


Getting legal recognition as a HA. 


An intense period followed wherein the ACM team facilitated community 
representatives in approaching the Bungo District Government for obtaining 
recognition for their customary forest as a HA (see the next section for summary 
of processes, including ACM involvement). For detailed processes, see Adnan 
et al. (2008), Dobesto (2008), Kusumanto et al. (2005), Marzoni (2008) and Pari- 
yanto (2008). 

In October 2006, the Government of Bungo District signed a District 
Regulation (Peraturan Daerah/Perda) to legally recognize the customary people of 
Baru Pelepat and nearby Batu Kerbau, known as the Datuk Sinaro Putih people. 
This was long before the 2012 Constitutional Court’s decision which declared all 
customary forests in principle outside state forest; to take true ownership though, 
the HA had to be legally recognized. The signing of this regulation in Bungo 
District was an impressive and unusual achievement. The Perda gave rights to 
the people to manage the customary territory, including the Rimbo Adat Datuk 
Rangkayo Mulyo (Rimbo Adat is Minangkabau for customary forest). 

In 2006, funding for the ACM project ended. Prior to completion of the pro- 
ject, the team, together with community representatives, partners, the donor, 
external evaluator and the ACM Steering Committee members, had developed 
some elements of an exit strategy: building the capacity of potential community 
members, including women, to become pioneers and good leaders; continuing to 
facilitate collaboration among intra-community groups; and reaching their goals, 
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including maintaining their natural resources, in particular timber, NTFPs and 
clean water from the HA, and fish from lubuk larangan (a protected river area) 
sustainably.! 

Have the strategies worked? What happened after the project ended? Moreover, 
although the project ended, the ACM approach continues to be used under dif- 
ferent names. A recent iteration is the landscape approach of which the following 
four principles are shared with ACM: the need to identify a common concern, 
facilitate multistakeholder processes and encourage continuous (social) learning 
and implementation of the resulting adaptive management. In this chapter, we 
analyze how the ACM strategies (including the proposed capacity building) have 
worked — or have not — and what legacy they left in one site (see also Liswanti 
et al., this volume). We aim to understand whether ACM remains a relevant ap- 
proach and how it has evolved. 


The site 


Baru Pelepat is located in Bungo District, 64 km from the district capital Muara 
Bungo, Jambi Province (Figure 2.2). The village is situated by the Pelepat River, 
which was used as the main transportation route until the late 1990s. In early 
2000, reforms and decentralization processes at the national level affected village 
lives all over Indonesia. Baru Pelepat became a village in a new district, and issues 
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Figure 2.2 Map of Baru Pelepat Village 
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of land tenure, governance, gender and natural resource management were nego- 
tiated at the different levels. 

Like the neighboring villages, Sungai Beringin in the north, Batu Kerbau to the 
west, Rantel to the east and Merangin District to the south, parts of Baru Pelepat 
were located within the State-designated forest area. Large-scale logging conces- 
sions operated in the area between 1975 and 1999 and continued with ‘illegal’ 
logging’ until early 2000. The main population of the village is descended from a 
group of Minangkabau from West Sumatra led by Datuk Sinaro Putih. About one 
third of the people living in the Baru Pelepat territory are transmigrants, mainly 
from Java. Some came through the government’s transmigration program in 1997 
(Kusumanto and Indriatmoko 2001); others moved in spontaneously over time. 
At least four nomadic Orang Rimba groups, each consisting of approximately 
25 members totaling around 100 members, call the area part of their territory 
(Indriatmoko 2001). 


Summary of the ACM process of getting legal recognition? 


In the early 2000s, the first few years of Indonesia’s decentralization, there was 
a big movement to ensure that local and customary rights to land and forest re- 
sources were recognized. Indeed, the work in Malinau (then East Kalimantan 
Province, now North Kalimantan Province) revealed the perception that decen- 
tralization included the devolution of land and forest resources to customary and 
local communities (Moeliono and Limberg 2012). Gaining formal recognition 
within the designated state forest area was not easy. In 2002, the only legal basis 
was the [X/2001 Decree of the People’s Consultative Assembly (Majelis Permusy- 
awaratan Rakyat/MPR) on agrarian and tenure reform and Law No. 41/1999 on 
forestry. 

Yet, it was already clear that to gain recognition of rights — in this case clear 
rights over the customary forest or designation as a HA — the government would 
have to formally recognize the customary community through a regional regu- 
lation. To work with government to formulate and issue such a regulation, Baru 
Pelepat asked the ACM team to facilitate the process. 

The process started in 2002 through a series of multistakeholder meetings. 
After more than a year of long multistakeholder discussions, in August 2003, all 
community members and a neighboring village agreed to reinforce customary 
rules in managing their forest through legal recognition. However, this was a pe- 
riod when formal, village-level processes throughout the country were very much 
determined at district level; governmental processes were very top-down. At the 
same time, a District Decree (Surat Keputusan Bupati) was considered legally weak. 

To find solutions, the team collaborated with other institutions having similar 
initiatives in the District and Province, e.g, WARSI, a Jambi-based NGO, and 
ICRAF (the World Agroforestry Center), as well as holding discussions among 
government officials at multiple levels (i.e., the District Forestry Service, District 
Legal Bureau, Directorate General of Social Forestry and Ministry of Forestry). 
Participants in discussions concluded that a special District Regulation (Perda 
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Khusus) on the confirmation of local people’s claims could be the solution. Mean- 
while, as development of the Perda Khusus would take time, Baru Pelepat people 
conducted participatory village planning, incorporating HA management and 
rules into such planning. The HA management planning was then legalized 
through Village Regulation No. 2/2005. 

The Perda Khusus was not the only process initiated through ACM. Manag- 
ing the customary territory also required attention to the strengthening of local 
institutions. This was done with the community taking leadership in boundary 
negotiations, mapping and building a long-term village management plan.* The 
community also provided information and data on the customary territory for the 
HA assessment and verification, and participated in preparing a naskah akademik 
(literally an ‘academic script’, a study used as a basis for drafting a regulation) and 
a draft formulation of the regulations for the Perda Khusus (see details in Section 
‘Local Institutions: Decision-Making, Inclusivity and Conflict Management’). Af- 
ter a long and winding road, the District Regulation was issued in October 2006. 

Meanwhile, higher legislation was needed to strengthen the Perda. Eleven years 
after the Perda, such legislation was issued at the national level. The Constitu- 
tional Court’s Decision No. 35/2012, which declared this HA (and all others) 
to be outside the national forest estate, became the basis for the Bungo District 
Forestry Service to register Datuk Rangkayo Mulyo Customary Forest (HA) by 
Ministerial Decree. It should be noted that the lack of clarity of tenure also ap- 
plies to state forest as the state never finished the demarcation and gazettement 
processes required by law. 

It still took five years and the start of the national social forestry program to 
obtain actual legal recognition from the State. On 25 October 2017, a Ministry of 
Environment and Forestry (MoEF) decree recognizing the Baru Pelepat forest as 
a HA was handed to the customary leaders directly by the President of Indone- 
sia, Joko Widodo, in his palace (Figure 2.3), together with eight other HAs from 
all over Indonesia. Baru Pelepat’s forest was one of the first to be granted such a 
decree. The total extent of Baru Pelepat’s HA after verification is 821 ha, which 
originally consisted of 245 ha of Production Forest and 576 ha of other uses. 

Yet, a lot of questions remain. Have the people’s concerns been addressed with 
the issuance of the Perda and Ministerial Decree? Has the regulation led to better 
protection of their forest? How has it affected their livelihoods? Has the legal rec- 
ognition and issuance of the decree empowered local people? In what ways and 
why? This chapter describes what has happened with the HA and the people after 
the decree was granted, including important lessons, successes and challenges. 


Methods 


To collect information on what has happened on the ground, we rely primarily on 
the observations of two of the authors, members also of the original ACM team 
(Marzoni and Permatasari). In this, we apply a reflexive method whereby we take 
into consideration the position and experience of the researchers. Marzoni has 
been a resident of the village since 2006 and was a member of the ACM team 
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yF. 


Figure 2.3 Samsuri, head of Baru Pelepat, receiving the Ministry’s Decree from the 
President 


before that. We document his observations using the following guiding questions: 
What are the outcomes of ACM activities that are still present or performed 
now? What are the examples/evidence? What ACM outcomes have disappeared 
or been discontinued? What community goals were not achieved? How has the 
customary forest management institution engaged women in decision-making? 
Have they been represented in this institution and been involved in communi- 
cation and negotiations with government and companies? Is there any evidence 
to that effect? 

Permatasari facilitated Baru Pelepat women in interactions among the women 
themselves as a heterogeneous group and with other community stakeholders 
during the original ACM program. Her current engagement as an agricultural 
extension official of Jambi province has brought her in contact with individuals in 
the Bungo Government who have been involved in ACM in one way or another. 
We document her observations on gender issues, using the following questions: 
Referring to ACM’s achievement to include the diverse Baru Pelepat women in 
the public domain, has this social change continued to prevail, with what impact 
at wider scales? If so, based on what evidence? How has the (sub) district gov- 
ernment experienced this development? What has been their response (e.g., any 
attitudinal or policy changes)? Is there any confirming evidence? 

As the ACM project aimed to facilitate sustainable and equitable forest man- 
agement through social learning, adaptation and equitable collaboration, we 
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specifically document the following elements: forest cover, performance of local 
institutions, particularly in relation to stakeholder representation and inclusion, 
the institutions’ capacities to foster collaborative learning and adaptation; and 
conflict management, social capital and livelihood assets. To triangulate their ob- 
servations, we compare and complement them from the scholarly literature, e.g., 
Komarudin, Siagian, and Colfer (2012), Larson and Sarmiento Barletti (2019), 
Syamsuddin, Komarudin, and Siagian (2007), Wiliam-de Vries and Sutarti (2006) 
and Wiliam-deVries (2006). 

As part of the triangulation, we also performed land use/land cover change 
analysis of the village from 2006, 2010, 2013 and 2020. We chose these dates in 
accordance with the timeline of major changes explained by Marzoni. We used 
Landsat Thematic Mapper (TM) 5 images, path 126/row 61 (acquisition dates 
30 May 2006 and 25 July 2009) and Landsat TM 8, path 126/row 61 (acquisition 
dates 15 April 2013 and 10 November 2019). Other sources included boundaries 
of the HA resulting from participatory mapping in 2005, the boundaries of Pro- 
duction Forest from the MoEF, road and river networks from the Geospatial Infor- 
mation Agency, and the stable boundaries of the village resulting from mapping 
of the natural objects known by the community as the boundaries in 2005. In 
accordance with the objectives of this analysis, i.e., to triangulate with the quali- 
tative information, we focused on the following land use categories: forest (cover- 
ing natural and secondary forests), traditional cultivation areas (covering swidden 
dry rice fields, young fallow, old fallow and small-scale rubber and mixed gardens), 
new land/soil exposure, settlement and water. The images were manually inter- 
preted and validated using authors’ knowledge of field conditions, combined with 
high-resolution satellite imagery from Bing maps aerial view (dated 11 January 
2016) and Google Satellite provided in QGIS at zoom level 17-18, which were 
equal to spatial resolution 1.2—0.6 m (https://docs.microsoft.com/en-us/bingmaps/ 
articles/bing-maps-tile-system).° 


Results 


Land use/land cover change 


Results of Baru Pelepat Land Use and Land Cover Change analysis between 
2006 and 2020 show some major changes, in particular the loss of forest, in total 
6,668 ha, and the loss of traditional cultivation area, 1,750 ha — clearly reflecting 
conditions exacerbating climate change. These declines occurred along with the 
increasing extent of plantations, i.e., from 0 ha in 2006 to 4,649 ha of large-scale 
and 2,674 ha of small-scale oil palm plantations, and 1,116 ha of industrial planta- 
tion forest (Hutan Tanaman Industri/HTI). These changes are shown in Figure 2.4. 

Figure 2.5 shows where and how the major changes have occurred.° The land 
converted into oil palm was mainly forest on land designated for other uses (Area 
Penggunaan Lain/APL), a category which is under the authority of the district gov- 
ernment, and Production Forest, a category under the authority of the Ministry 
of Forestry. In 2008, an oil palm company, PT CSH, obtained a ‘location permit’ 
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Figure 2.4 Land use/land cover changes in Baru Pelepat between 2006 and 2020 


(Ijin Lokasi), an early step in the process of gaining a cultivation permit, in Baru 
Pelepat. According to Law No. 18/2004 on Plantations, the company had to get ap- 
proval from the customary people and pay the agreed compensation. The company 
therefore recruited several village members (all married Minangkabau men) to de- 
termine and settle any disputes over land’ within the company’s designated area. 

Yet, recognition of territory alone is not enough, requiring follow through in 
terms of efforts to deal with poverty, equity and representation (Larson, Barry, and 
Dahal 2010). Despite the established concerns about conservation in the com- 
munity, driven by socio-economic needs, the community also sought financial 
gain from this development. They cleared and cultivated some parts of the APL 
and applied for a license, the Sporadik (Surat Pernyataan Penguasaan Fisik Bidang 
Tanah/Letter in Evidence of Physical Authority over Land) from the village ad- 
ministration. As in so many areas, insecurity of tenure encouraged short-term 
thinking. People said quite realistically, ‘It will be cleared anyway by the company. 
But if we clear it first, we can get some money, and we can also become the com- 
pany’s partner’. By doing this, they were compensated by PT CSH for the land 
they released at IDR 3 million per ha (USD 310/ha at the 2008 average exchange 
rate) and the registered owners automatically had the rights to become the com- 
pany’s partner (mitra perusahaan) and to receive a share of the benefits. The com- 
munity’s heartfelt need for financial gain and its opportunistic response to future 
tenure uncertainties illustrate the rationality of local people, but also that ACM 
was weaker in fostering learning at scales beyond the community and in facili- 
tating learning across boundaries (between sectors, institutions, disciplines and 
knowledges). See also Kozanayi et al., this volume. 

The 2020 map shows that despite forest loss in the surrounding area, most of 
the HA has been maintained, except in the northern and southeastern bounda- 
ries. When the oil palm company cleared land in 2010, they encroached beyond 
the boundary of their concession and cleared around two ha of HA, including 
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Figure 2.5 Maps of land use/land cover changes in Baru Pelepat between 2006 and 2020 


cutting big trees. Abu Nazar, the head of the HA managing group at that time, 
together with four community members, including Marzoni (resident co-author), 
went to the location and asked the company to stop clearing the land. However, 
the company referred to the map attached to their permit from the district gov- 
ernment, which showed that part of the HA was included in the area allocated 
for their use. 

The HA managing group then reported the company to the District Forestry 
and Plantation Service. Together, they inspected the location and found that 
the company did trespass on the HA boundary, and that the map used by the 
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company contained incorrect coordinates. After a village meeting involving the 
company and village institutions, mediated by the District Forestry and Planta- 
tion Service, all parties agreed that the company had to pay customary fines in 
the form of one goat, twenty gantang of rice (62.5 kilos), four bolts of fabric and a 
variety of side dishes, whose value in total was equal to IDR 4.6 million (USD 510 
at the 2010 average exchange rate). 

This provides one example of the HA managing group actively maintaining 
the forest and enforcing the rules. The managing group’s sanctioning of a com- 
munity member illegally logging in the forest represents another good example 
of their continuing active management. A community member who logged com- 
mercially in the HA insisted that the status of the forest was Production Forest. 
The person was put on customary trial by the HA managing group, customary 
leaders and village administration. After explanations from the customary leaders 
and the District Forestry Service about the status of the forest, the person was 
fined in accordance with HA regulations. 

The seriousness of the HA managing group in preserving their HA has been 
acknowledged by the district government. As a reward for their good manage- 
ment, the village received a clean water supply installation. The national gov- 
ernment provided piping of clean water from its source in the HA to the village. 
However, the pipes only reach the hamlet closest to the source, and the village 
administration and HA managing group are still looking for additional funding to 
add the pipes to reach all houses in the four hamlets. Other rewards were funding 
for patrolling the forest and renewing boundary markers. The District Forestry 
Service also provided a replanting program. Unfortunately, these programs were 
an all too familiar process of only providing materials without follow-up. As one 
village member said: 


Support for planting only was not enough. There should be a program [fund- 
ing] for maintenance, e.g., to replace dying seedlings, otherwise the newly 
planted seedlings lose out in competition with other plants [Bantuan tidak 
cukup hanya untuk penanaman. Harusnya ada untuk perawatan juga, misalnya 
untuk mengganti yang mati. Kalau tidak, lama-lama bibit itu kalah, tertutup oleh 
semak dan pepohonan di sekelilingnya]. 


Local institutions: decision-making, inclusivity and conflict 
management 


Our early ACM facilitation of social learning was designed according to the needs 
and problems that the stakeholders considered important (Diaw and Kusumanto 
2005). The people expressed the need to learn about their own diversity. They 
identified issues through which they learned that there are dissimilar experiences, 
histories and knowledges within the community. Through the learning process, 
stakeholders became more aware of the needs and interests of other stakehold- 
ers (Indriatmoko et al. 2006). The facilitation and monitoring of democratic 
decision-making encouraged inclusion of all groups without exception (Moeliono 
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2006). Moreover, by using monitoring questions instead of indicators, the moni- 
toring of decision making processes proved more locally relevant and operational. 
Hence, a question-based ACM approach can be of particular importance for gen- 
der-sensitive and inclusive monitoring in development and research initiatives, 
many of which also deploy indicators (see also Sarmiento Barletti’s (2022) use of 
questions in a similar fashion). 

These processes of institutional strengthening have continued until now, some 
15 years after closing-off of the ACM team’s facilitation. One of the main out- 
comes of the ACM project, as acknowledged by Baru Pelepat people and Bungo 
District Government in 2006, was the strengthened capacity of local institutions, 
i.e., village administration, customary institutions, including the HA managing 
group, the village legislative assembly (Badan Perwakilan Desa/BPD) and the wom- 
en’s group, to perform participatory, transparent and democratic decision-making 
at the village level. These mechanisms differ from those in neighboring villages, 
where decision-making and conflict management are largely still the responsibil- 
ity of village elite men with very little (if any) engagement of other community 
members.” 

Over time, these above-mentioned local institutions have remained inclusive 
of the diverse community groups, including those which, at the start of ACM’s 
initial project in the 2000s, were largely excluded from village and stakeholder 
decision-making. Particularly women, the settler or migrant group and the no- 
madic Orang Rimba were among the marginalized. Moreover, female ‘newcomers’ 
were at the time often confronted with double exclusion on village matters; they 
had the least voice, due to their lower socio-cultural status compared to original 
Minangkabau women!” and, being female, compared to male villagers. 

With regard to women’s inclusion in public decision-making, it is noteworthy 
that in the 2015 election for village head, a woman was among the nominated 
candidates. Nonetheless, local institutions have been less successful in shaping 
inclusivity for the nomadic Orang Rimba. In theory, ACM would promote the 
inclusion of this group also in the multistakeholder negotiations. The group’s en- 
gagement in village affairs has remained a pertinent institutional challenge, most 
fundamentally due to the group’s geographical mobility, but also to cultural differ- 
ence and negative stereotypes. Orang Rimba were, and probably still are consid- 
ered primitive by the Malays and as a result have distanced themselves (Persoon 
and Wardani 2017) — creating a vicious cycle of exclusion and avoidance. This 
necessitates focused policy support from district and higher-level government and 
changing attitudes. 

Local institutions have also developed a conflict management mechanism that 
is based on community-wide learning and knowledge development. During earlier 
research, the ACM team, village leaders and negotiators learned that in conflicts 
involving external parties — at the time (2004), logging companies and the Dis- 
trict Forestry Agency — it was essential that all community stakeholders be well 
informed about the negotiations so that they were aware of any conflicts, espe- 
cially if these should escalate (Yasmi and Schanz 2010). Unfortunately, at that 
time, the community lacked negotiation experience, let alone training in explicit 
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conflict management. Yasmi and Schanz (2010) describe six months of conflict in 
2004 that evolved from the level of ‘anxiety’ to ‘intimidation’ — a level of extreme 
conflict. 

However, when disagreement arose in 2010 between the community and oil 
palm companies on an overlapping HA and plantation area as described above, 
the local institutions were better prepared. Using prior experience, they were able 
to organize the necessary knowledge needed for the negotiations. An example is 
the fieldwork that Baru Pelepat villagers carried out to collect data, delineate their 
HA and develop maps for use in the negotiations with the oil palm companies, a 
process mediated by the District Forestry and District Plantation Agencies. The 
disagreement between the community and oil palm companies did not escalate 
and was eventually settled. In the entire process, all community stakeholders were 
kept informed on the fieldwork and the subsequent negotiations through their 
representatives in the village legislative assembly. See Li and Semedi (2021) for a 
more typical exploration of conflictual community — plantation relations. 

Our past and more recent observations reveal that the social organization of 
such conflict management is key whereby community-wide communication and 
learning in formal meetings and informal gatherings played complementary roles 
in managing specific ‘parts’ of conflicts. The regional policy and institutional 
conditions were supportive for successful conflict handling. District Forestry and 
District Plantation Agencies effectively mediated the conflict at their own discre- 
tion to conform to decentralized regional development policies. In 2019, however, 
district forestry offices no longer existed, having been dissolved in 2014. On the 
ground, forestry staff presence was expected to be supplied through the forest 
management units, FMUs (Kesatuan Pengelolaan Hutan/KPH) administered from 
the provincial level. In this case, the FMU in charge is KPH Bungo. 


Land use decisions: evidence of learning from past experience 


Land use changes into the large-scale oil palm plantation described above provide 
an interesting opportunity to investigate how the Indonesian Law on Plantations 
No. 18/2004 (Government of Indonesia 2004)!! was implemented on the ground. 
The law stated that a plantation planning to operate on customary land would 
require approval from the customary right holders, as well as agreement on the 
conditions of the land transfer and the amount and nature of compensation. 

We investigated whether or not the compensation and conditions of land 
transfer had been transparently discussed and negotiated between the people and 
the company, as well as between the community representatives and the commu- 
nity they represent. We considered what the capacity of the people was in doing 
so, especially without further facilitation by the ACM team in the location. The 
results are described below. 

When PT CSH came in 2008, they offered a partnership scheme with the 
initial offer being 80% of net income for the company, 20% for the landowner, 
deducting plantation operational costs from the landowner’s share. The people ne- 
gotiated a 70-30 split, and the company agreed. All such decisions were written in 
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an agreement, signed by both parties before a notary. Soon, however, people found 
that the 30% share was disappointing. The amount varied across time, ranging 
between IDR 50,000 and 100,000 per month depending on operational costs, price 
of the oil palm fruit, taxes, etc. When another company, PT PML came in 2010, 
people had learnt from past experience with PT CSH, and negotiated a benefit 
sharing of 60-40 with PT PML, based on the selling price of the fruit, with no 
deduction of operational costs (in a different area). The company agreed. 

Successful negotiation between village members with powerful actors without 
NGO facilitation is unusual in Indonesia and rarely reported in the literature. 
Many studies from other locations in Indonesia reported that during land trans- 
fer discussions, companies did not clearly describe compensation, conditions and 
risks, and even in some cases the land transfer process involved trickery and brib- 
ery (see, for example, Anderson 2013; Colchester, Jiwan, and Chao 2013; Colfer 
2021; Li and Semedi 2021; Yuliani et al. 2020). Free, Prior and Informed Consent 
(FPIC) was seldom, if ever, implemented. 

Baru Pelepat people, however, negotiated based on knowledge and collective 
action from past experience: for example, when an oil palm company almost 
tricked the people in a neighboring village (see Endah 2008). Baru Pelepat resi- 
dents learned to unite and make collective decisions transparently in order not to 
be so easily tricked by powerful actors. The important roles of collective action in 
securing the rights of the poor in the region were also reported by Adnan et al. 
(2008), Komarudin, Siagian, and Colfer (2012) and Syamsuddin, Komarudin, and 
Siagian (2007). Further, the people also learned benefit sharing calculations from 
their own experience with the earlier oil palm company that came in 2004 (Ad- 
nan et al. 2008). 


ACM, development and conservation: gender, economics, 
biodiversity and collective action 


Two issues particularly highlighted in this section hold special relevance for 
global efforts to address climate change. Concerns about gender equity, addressed 
first, are important in our attempts to activate and make use of the energies, skills 
and knowledge of the feminine half of the human population (besides potentially 
strengthening efforts to stabilize population sizes, Colfer, Dudley, and Gardner, 
2008), in seeking locally acceptable solutions. 

Similarly, the value of collective action, addressed last, should be clear from 
all the studies discussed in this book. Climate scientists and activists agree that 
to address climate change in a meaningful fashion, huge swathes of the human 
population will have to transform their ways of life and change their behavior. 
Forest communities, such as Baru Pelepat and others, demonstrate less consump- 
tive ways of life that are less damaging to the planet; and they have shown their 
potential for conservation-oriented collective action in maintaining part of their 
own forest (recognizing that they have also cooperated with outside groups when 
insecurity of tenure encouraged short-term thinking/action for private and imme- 
diate benefit) — even in the face of the wholesale attack on surrounding forests. 
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The challenge now is to extend this kind of collective action, up the ladder also 
to those who have the power and authority to make decisions to care rather than 
to exploit. 


Gender 


As noted above, ACM facilitation in the 2000s challenged the gender social con- 
structs at community and local stakeholder levels. PAR learning processes were 
successful in breaking down institutional barriers and gender-biased mindsets 
that confronted women in partaking in decision-making and in benefitting from 
development (cf. Mukasa et al. 2022). This success has nonetheless been largely 
limited to the local community. In our past work, intense local facilitation did not 
allow us to reach out more widely, either horizontally (building linkages around 
gender issues with other communities) or vertically (linking up gender issues with 
supra-village government and stakeholders). 

Some anecdotal information — including the recent woman candidate men- 
tioned above — indicates changing views on gender of, predominantly male, 
government officials and villagers in the region. For example, some district gov- 
ernment staff have found that Baru Pelepat women do not shy away from speaking 
in formal meetings and more freely convey their views and feelings. Additionally, 
a number of district level officials were exposed to more equitable gender-related 
ideas in their participation in a second wave of ACM. A multistakeholder forum 
routinely took place in the city of Jambi, facilitated by CIFOR, ICRAF and local 
NGO partners, connected with CIFOR’s CAPRI project (2004-2006). Nonethe- 
less, the degree to which ACM has meaningfully contributed to gender-sensitive 
regional development and forest institute decision-making remains incompletely 
answered. 

Past analyses on gendered forest decision-making in the region found the need 
to (a) practice gender sensitivity in decision-making circles at the district, subdis- 
trict, village and customary community institution (adat) levels and (b) facilitate 
the implementation of gender mainstreaming at the local level (Siagian et al. 
2005; Wiliam-de Vries and Sutarti 2006).!+ Nevertheless, the implementation 
of gender mainstreaming — which has been a national government policy since 
2000 — whether carried out by government or civil society may be challenged in 
the long run because it has been largely externally driven. 


Economics 


Local people might want to protect their forests for many reasons, e.g., for cultural 
reasons or as a reserve for later use. National and regional policies, however, are 
prioritizing economic development over other objectives (Maryani et al. 2021). 
The Social Forestry program, for example, clearly says that it provides access to 
forests to improve livelihoods (Government of Indonesia 2016). Indeed, despite 
FPIC, people are not questioning the way government programs are implemented, 
especially as this program does allow the earning of much needed cash income. 
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When deciding to protect the HA, Baru Pelepat residents were hoping that 
the HA could become a source of alternative income from ecotourism. However, 
this has not been achieved. According to the HA managing group, ecotourism 
to the HA was considered too dangerous, as there were signs and sightings of the 
Sumatran tiger. Therefore, the people and the Government of Bungo District 
decided not to develop further plans to promote ecotourism. For some community 
members, the failure to achieve the economic objectives was disappointing, as 
has been commonly reported, e.g., by the people of Guguk village (Sari 2013) and 
the Iban of Sungai Utik in Kapuas Hulu (Heri Valentinus, pers. comm. in 2020). 

However, recognition of the HA for economic purposes is not always consistent 
with customary rules. For example, in Bulukumba, Sulawesi,!> the recognition of 
the Kajang HA was targeted by the District Cultural and Tourism Service as a 
tourist destination, thus encouraging mass tourism. This opened up areas that the 
community had considered taboo. 

These cases provide important lessons, applicable at regional and national lev- 
els, that a project’s objectives and motivations have to be clear from the begin- 
ning and aligned with the meaning of the HA for the people. If the meaning is 
more cultural services (such as local identity) and indirect or non-cash benefits 
(such as timber for village facilities and clean water, prevention of floods and 
landslides), economic plans to manage the forest should be aligned with these 
customary rules and meanings. 


Biodiversity 


The Baru Pelepat Village Regulation on the HA only regulates the use of timber. 
Protection of biodiversity, particularly endangered or protected species, unfortu- 
nately was not regulated. The HA is inhabited by many endangered species such 
as the Sumatran tiger (Panthera tigris sumatrae), listed as a critically endangered 
species in the IUCN Red List (Linkie et al. 2008), and kuau, the Great Argus 
pheasant (Argusianus argus), listed as a vulnerable species (BirdLife International 
2020) — both are protected under Presidential Regulation No. 7/1999. As the sur- 
rounding forest areas have disappeared, the HA has become one of the last ref- 
uges for wildlife, making the animals even easier to hunt. In the last few years, 
people from the village and outside hunted the kuau for sale. Tens of birds were 
killed in one hunt, but, as has often been observed when wildlife regulations are 
disobeyed, no legal action has been taken by law enforcement officials. So far, no 
tiger hunting has been reported in the HA. 

When located on APL, the drive for economic opportunities such as oil palm 
has left the HA an island of forest surrounded by this commodity. Such isolated 
small patches of forest protected by traditional belief systems contribute to up- 
holding some ecosystem services such as crop pollination and seed dispersal. 
However, such places are likely to be very vulnerable (Bodin et al. 2006), insuffi- 
cient to support certain wildlife species (Deere et al. 2020), pose a danger to the 
people, and increase risks of human-wildlife conflict (Nyhus and Tilson 2004). 
Large mammals require large home ranges; for instance, the Sumatran tigers’ 
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home range for adult females ranges from 40 to 70 km? and adult males around 
180 km? (Franklin et al. 1999), and Sumatran orangutans’ home ranges for adult 
females are ca. 850 ha, whereas subadult and adult males’ home ranges are at least 
2,500 ha (Singleton and Schaik 2001). 

This provides an important lesson that biodiversity protection should receive 
better attention in HA management and rules, e.g., by linking with traditional 
beliefs and norms about certain wildlife species (Asba, Rahman, and Evita 2019; 
Yuliani et al. 2018), and in broader landscapes such as industrial plantations. But 
this will not suffice unless the district and provincial government allow for a land- 
scape approach to biodiversity conservation and include protection of corridors 
to allow connectivity between protected areas (see Bennett 2003) or land-sparing 
strategies between plantations (Yue et al. 2015). One attempt has been the re- 
quirement for oil palm companies to protect high conservation value (HCV) 
areas but these HCV areas need to be legally secured (Colchester et al. 2009), 
connected and not become isolated islands (Purwanto 2019). 


Collective action 


Over time, Baru Pelepat’s local institutions have been able to maintain and facil- 
itate learning and collective action in a context wherein, driven by the commer 
cial oil palm sector, the forest landscape has been rapidly changing. ACM thus 
offers a pathway for a kind of regional development grounded in the facilitation 
of learning for adaptation and collective action among stakeholders at different 
levels and scales (see below). It necessarily, if not urgently, embraces diverse, com- 
plementary social organizations (including formal and informal, regulated and 
unregulated, structured and less structured, public and civic forest and develop- 
ment organizations) and schemes in a region-wide effort to more democratically 
and fairly involve forest stakeholders. By and large, government forest policies and 
programs tend to emphasize formal institutions for the involvement and consulta- 
tion of local communities, such as musrenbang!® (Komarudin, Siagian, and Colfer 
2012). ACM can potentially play an important, complementary role to the formal 
institutions and programs in paying more attention to processes of learning, com- 
munication and action among various social domains, levels and scales. An ap- 
proach like ACM also allows for attention to a key variable, ethnicity, something 
so far impossible within the Indonesian policy context. 


Discussion and conclusions 


The early work promoting ACM clearly left a legacy, most noticeably in the people’s 
increased self-confidence in negotiating with outsiders and pride in maintaining 
their HA. The community appears to have internalized the plan-act-evaluate mode 
(Figure 2.1) blended with social learning as a basis for its decision-making and, exter- 
nally, for communicating and negotiating with oil palm companies (see Chapter 4 
on social learning in a broader context). After more than a decade, without external 
facilitation, their HA has been well maintained, as demonstrated through the official 
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‘verification and validation’ required for Ministerial recognition of local rights to 
manage the HA. In addition, the community has made use of opportunities that 
emerged with changes in policy. While the current agrarian reform is not making 
much progress, it did revive the Social Forestry program and started to implement 
Constitutional Court Decision No. 35/2012, that decreed HA were the property of 
customary communities and outside the state forest estate. When in 2017, the HA 
was finally recognized by the state, the communities gained full authority over its 
use and management. However, as the case in Kajang has shown (Fisher et al. 2020), 
the state also has had no more obligation to protect the forest. When a community 
is not strong enough to exclude outsiders, it can still lose its HA. 

The fact that the HA was known and registered by MoEF shows the usefulness 
of keeping the story alive through good documentation, combined with proper 
acknowledgment to the involved/contributing parties. By getting legal status, the 
local communities’ concerns and aspirations were addressed, including the needs 
to preserve timber for descendants and to prevent landslides. 

When the HA boundary was violated by the oil palm company, the customary 
managing group reported to the District Forestry Service, which responded and 
took action to solve the problem. Local people who know where and to whom to 
report, and district officials who respond and support the communities are rather 
uncommon. In other studied locations, e.g., Kapuas Hulu, West Kalimantan, local 
people did not know how to address concerns regarding large private companies, 
while the district officials relied only on written complaints, rarely visiting com- 
munities (Moeliono et al. 2021; Yuliani et al. 2020). Colfer found a similar inabil- 
ity, without higher-level support, to manage powerful external actors in several 
East Kalimantan communities in 2019. The multistakeholder process of the Perda 
Khusus facilitated by the ACM project in Jambi has helped break the powerful 
communication barriers between villagers and the government. District officials 
learned how to respond constructively to perspectives that conflicted with their 
own. They felt encouraged to seek alternative ways (Yuliani 2004) of building 
understanding and improving program performance (Kusumanto 2006). District 
officials are aware and respect the legitimacy of the HA. Larson and Sarmiento 
Barletti (2019) also reported the usefulness of multistakeholder processes facilitated 
by the ACM team in Baru Pelepat from the people’s perspectives — specifically 
building their capacities, encouraging their participation, along with simultaneous 
strong and consistent advocacy with the government to recognize local rights. 

HA legal recognition can become a powerful tool to strengthen local rights 
and empower local customary people, though there are risks. Some fear that indi- 
vidual rights to and use of their resources may encourage individuals to seek eco- 
nomic compensation in return for their property (ownership or use rights), seen 
in Dharmasraya District, West Sumatra (Andiki, Sukirno and Prabandari 2019). 

Although this ‘customary community’ has full rights to manage and use this 
forest, the requirement to have formal governmental recognition of the commu- 
nity as a Masyarakat Hukum Adat (‘customary community’) has been problematic. 
Though forest areas are managed by the MoEF, local and customary communities 
are administered under the Ministry of Home Affairs. Most, unlike the Kajang 
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of Sulawesi or the Baduy of Java,!” have been visually integrated into the larger 
society, while keeping many of their customary rules. Customary rules are by defi- 
nition informal and only apply to members of the community. To secure and 
protect property rights, a formal decree that also binds outsiders is necessary. But 
this could result in a community losing the unique cultural basis of their rules. 

Moreover, although the government is unlikely to allocate timber or oil palm 
concessions, neither are these forests considered seriously in spatial and develop- 
ment plans. While village forests (hutan desa, another government program) — 
officially part of state forests — are expected to be managed as a source of income 
through cooperatives or village enterprises (Government of Indonesia 2016), HAs 
are more often considered sacred forests to be protected through local wisdom. 
These various governmental social forestry schemes are part of the larger land- 
scape and their good management, even their existence, will depend on the way 
the surrounding land is used. 

Thus, while the ACM intervention was very successful at the village level to 
set up management rules and at the district level to obtain the Perda Khusus, the 
same multistakeholder processes need to be widened to landscape scale! if we 
expect to contribute substantively to addressing climate change; and they will 
have to include more consideration of environmental constraints. The mapping 
exercise carried out by the people of Baru Pelepat, including negotiating village 
boundaries with neighboring communities, has potentially laid the groundwork for 
landscape-related activities in collaboration with adjacent villages.!? The early fo- 
cus was strongly on mapping village administrative boundaries, and discussing rules 
for internal village management of resources, with minimal attempts to engender 
inter-village cooperation in managing forests. Making such inter-village collabora- 
tion a reality will require more efforts at subdistrict and district levels to encourage 
a wider, transboundary landscape perspective where activities in one village might 
impact the neighboring village (see, e.g., Feintrenie and Martini 2011). 

Kusumanto et al., this volume, discuss the question of whether social learning 
as it unfolded in Jambi could evoke wider learning and thereby address the com- 
plexities inherent in sustainability processes at broader scales. Scholars note that 
the probability that sustainability transitions occur depends on whether an in- 
tervention can encourage learning applicable beyond the boundaries of its initial 
niche (van Mierlo and Beers 2020). The observation that actors at wider scales of- 
ten co-opt villagers, resulting in conflict, suggests that relational and institutional 
changes would be locally welcome. ACM, an approach that effectively induces 
organizational and administrative changes, may be able to ‘uplift’ social learning 
to wider scales (Vinke-de Kruijf, PahlWostl, and Knieper 2020). As discussed 
above, ACM has evidently paved the way for wider social-ecological changes. 

Our use of ACM in this case also shows the ‘adaptive’ part of the methods. 
Decentralization processes in 2001 opened space for districts to formulate regu- 
lations. This opportunity was perceived by team participants who then pushed 
for the Perda Khusus to include not only the recognition of the customary com- 
munities but linked it directly to people’s rights. Such adaptive adjustments to 
opportunities make ACM such a powerful tool. 
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Researchers’ double and triple loop learning: what have we learnt? 


The importance of researchers’ learning is stressed by Evans, Larson and Flores 
(2020). A key feature of ACM, through its PAR framework, is the various loop 
learning of the researchers — also reflected in CIFOR’s ACM series (Diaw, Prabhu, 
and Aseh 2009; Hartanto et al. 2003; Kusumanto et al. 2005; Mandondo, Prabhu, 
and Matose 2008; McDougall et al. 2010; see also Cronkleton, Evans, and Larson 
(2022) and Kusumanto et al., this volume). ACM activities provided many impor 
tant lessons over the past two decades. Through double loop learning, our team 
found that multistakeholder processes are not simply meetings or forums involv- 
ing multiple stakeholders; instead, they must be carefully designed to promote 
learning, information exchange, mutual understanding, break communication 
and power barriers, and strengthen joint decision-making and ‘buy-in’ from key 
stakeholders. Previous views and assumptions have made way for new perspectives 
and knowledges (see Hagmann et al., this volume). 

The ACM approach can contribute to conflict management, facilitating diver- 
gent views that can morph into less complex and more shared understandings. 
Shared social learning can transform unstructured situations to more structured 
and manageable ones (Kusumanto 2007b). The anticipatory character of such 
conflict management lies in dealing with potential conflicts before they emerge 
and with existing ones before they become intractable. 

Faced with highly diverse perspectives and interests, facilitating multistake- 
holder processes using the ACM framework clearly provided us with rich experi- 
ences. We learned (a) the need to recognize and anticipate different perspectives 
or signs of conflict; (b) how to respond to stakeholders’ unrealistic expectations 
of the project or the project team; and (c) how to facilitate more meaningful par- 
ticipation to build participants’ self-reliance, self-motivation and self-efficacy to 
achieve their goals (e.g., via Appreciative Inquiry; see Yuliani et al. 2015). 

Furthermore, in our case, ACM proved to be an effective approach for re- 
searchers to engage in triple loop and double loop learning. We learned that the 
ways our research team and local stakeholders interacted and communicated 
were conditional on data and information sharing and interpretation. As such, 
we obtained insight on how to do research in the first place (triple loop): what 
research to do, what questions to ask and how to find answers. Additionally, the 
ACM framework encouraged us to revise and adapt research objectives, questions, 
methods, all requiring us to revisit our presumptions on local phenomena (double 
loop). Conditions were thus shaped for any research endeavor to become locally 
relevant and social-ecologically inclusive — as we also strove to understand the 
broader natural resource political economy and its trajectory. 

These experiences led us to conclude that, besides the decrees or ‘new policies’, 
sometimes prioritized as key ‘outputs or outcomes’, the process itself is equally im- 
portant; it too needs time and commitment. Developing democratic local institu- 
tions and building people’s capacity to partake in public decision-making should 
become key priorities in obtaining policy and political support, engaging relevant 
government officials/policy makers in the process — all crucial if we are to effec- 
tively combat climate change in an equitable and sustainable manner. 
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Our ACM experiences in Jambi and those of others elsewhere have led to 
the recognition that facilitating upward to include broader scale actors in the 
grounded community efforts where we all began is essential. ACM’s Jambi work 
has also provided tools and lessons learnt to move us forward to implementing 
broader scale action, e.g., in 


e facilitating collective action and gender equity in Tanjung Jabung 
Barat District of Jambi Province (Komarudin, Siagian, and Colfer 2012; 
Wiliam-deVries 2006), in Uganda (Bomuhangi et al. 2022; Mukasa et al. 
2022), and in Zimbabwe (Kozanayi et al., this volume), 

e turning conflict into collaborative management of Nipa-Nipa Grand Forest 
Park in Southeast Sulawesi (Moeliono et al. 2015), 

e getting legal recognition for the Ammatoa Kajang customary forest in South 
Sulawesi (Fisher et al. 2018, and this volume) and 

e operationalizing the Landscape Approach in Ghana, Indonesia and Zambia 
(Reed, Ros-Tonen, and Sunderland 2020). 


We remain impressed with the longevity of many of the efforts instituted some 
20 years ago and committed to the importance of starting at the local level, 
understanding local realities and institutionalizing co-learning processes as 
we attempt to bring our own ACM learnings to broader scales and changed 
political-economic situations. If we are serious about a democratic world in 
which people’s voices are heard, more progress is needed, however, on rendering 
institutions and individuals operating at broader scales more responsive to local 
voices, desires and capabilities, and more adaptive to changing social and eco- 
nomic circumstances. 
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Notes 


1 These local conservation goals were ascertained through a community visioning pro- 
cess, also seen in a video that the community and the ACM team prepared (Mung- 
goro, Yuliani, and Indriatmoko 2006). 

2 Such logging was considered illegal by the state, as a result of Law 41/1999 which solidi- 
fied the classification of customary land as part of state forest. Conflict about ownership/ 
tenure between the national government and local traditions is the source of an impor- 
tant global discourse (see Marfo et al. 2010, for example), and is still one of the major 
problems of forest governance in Indonesia. The 2012 Constitutional Court’s Decree 
No. 35/2012 declared that customary territory should be taken out of the state forest. 

3 For details, see Adnan et al. (2008), Kusumanto et al. (2005), Dobesto (2008), Marzoni 
(2008) and Pariyanto (2008). 

4 ACM's participatory mapping overlapped with that of the World Bank financed In- 
tegrated Conservation and Development Project (ICDP). Baru Pelepat was one of the 
134 villages adjacent to the Kerinci Seblat National Park (KSNP) which were involved 
in the ICDP. ICDP’s mapping served as a tool to plan for biodiversity conservation 
and village development in KSNP’s buffer zone. Differently, ACM saw participatory 
mapping more as a vehicle for stakeholder dialogue and democratic forest management 
through the customary and local institutions. Initial mapping activities were collabo- 
ratively carried out between the ICDP team (WWF, WARSI, KSNP and Bungo Dis- 
trict Government) and the ACM team. Implementation of the ICDP in Baru Pelepat 
was from 2001 to 2002. At the time of ICDP’s conclusion, the ACM team had just 
begun advocacy for district legal recognition for the HA. 

5 Bing source imagery varies from 7 cm per pixel to a few meters per pixel depending 
on the global location. Detailed explanation of ground resolution, map scale, etc., 
can be found here: https://docs.microsoft.com/en-us/bingmaps/articles/bing-maps-tile- 
system. For our analysis, we had zoom level 17-18 (both Bing and Google Satellite), 
scale 1:3,000—-1:1,500. From the link above, zoom level 17 is equal to spatial resolution 
1.2 meters, and zoom level 18 is equal to 0.6 meters. We used these satellite images to 
see the most recent land cover, and as an additional reference to compare a spectral 
pattern in the latest Landsat image against higher resolution images. By doing this, we 
could identify that certain spectral patterns are analogous to particular land covers. 

6 Ridwan (2018, 2019) notes the significant indigenous knowledge and management of 
natural resources in Baru Pelepat, while at the same time pointing out the adverse 
impacts of externally determined policies. 


The nation, in the name of increasing regional income, has given permission to 
plantation companies to manage part of the Datuk Sinaro Putih traditional forest 
land as an oil palm area. In the end, [Baru Peletpat’s] river has become polluted, 
every rainy season a flood comes 

(...mereka terus terancam karena kekuasaan mereka atas hutan adatnya tidak lagi 
penuh. Negara dengan mengatasnamakan untuk meningkatkan pendapatan daerah 
terus memberikan izin pada perusahaan perkebunan untuk mengolah sebagian lahan 
hutan adat Datuk Sinaro Putih menjadi kawasan perkebunan sawit. Akhirnya sungai 
mereka menjadi tercemar, setiap musim hujan tiba terjadi banjir.). 


While the HA has been maintained, by and large, the surrounding area, outside local 
control, has suffered mightily. 

7 According to customary law, cultivated land and fallow, plus a 300 m belt around the 
land called ‘kepalo umo’ (Lit. ‘ricefield head’), is considered private or family land. If 
these lands fall under the APL category (district government’s land), the people could 
claim private or family ownership using Sporadik or SKT (Surat Keterangan Tanah/ 
Letter of Land Clarification) to get compensation. The Minangkabau are a matrilineal 
group. In this case, lands are typically inherited along the female line, though much 
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decision-making power rests with women’s brothers (rather than their husbands). 
There are also variations (and resulting confusions) in this region related to the more 
patrilineal Jambi group and the bilateral Javanese. 

8 Researchers focused on restoration routinely and globally complain about this com- 
mon problem with such programs (see Katila et al., In Press; or Gramling 2021). 

9 Sari (2013) who worked in two nearby villages summarizes gender dynamics thusly: 
“[W]omen in the village interacted closely with other women, and strong social norms 
and religious background were to a certain extent limiting the interaction between 
women and men” (p. 36); and 


Women were mostly not present in meetings about forest management even 
though invited due to heavy workloads at home. Participation exclusion of women 
prevailling] in Guguk village has hindered meaningful contribution of women to 
make inputs and influenc[e] the decision making process for forest management. 
(p. 65) 

10 It is worth noting that the majority of ‘newcomers’ were of Javanese descent and part 
of a government transmigration project. Others spontaneously settled there and were 
of Sumatran ethnicities other than Minangkabau. On a national scale, due to public 
support to transmigrants, Javanese women tended to have higher socio-economic sta- 
tus than local women and spontaneous settlers. Within the Jambi context, however, 
the status of in-migrants suffered locally. 

11 In 2014, Law No. 18/2004 was replaced by Law No. 39/2014. As the process of land and 
forest conversion into the oil palm plantation occurred in 2008-2010, it was regulated 
under the 2004 law. 

12 This work is described in Komarudin et al. (2012); and Irawan et al. (2008), for in- 
stance, discuss one of the policy issues they addressed. 

13 See also Liswanti et al., this volume, which discusses recent and broader views of the 
multistakeholder participants in the ACM process. 

14 The CAPRI project, coordinated by Komarudin (Komarudin, Siagian, and Colfer 
2012), attempted to involve women in multi-level decision-making and governance 
in the nearby village of Batu Kerbau, with some success in the mid-2000s; we have no 
evidence on whether these changes were sustained. 

15 See Fisher et al. (2018, 2020); or Fisher et al., this volume, for a discussion of the mul- 
tistakeholder processes undertaken there. 

16 Musrenbang stands for musyawarah rencana pembangunan or community discussion on 
development planning. Musrenbang is an annual process during which residents meet 
to discuss the issues facing their communities and decide upon priorities for short-term 
improvements. 

17 These communities are ‘visible’ because they wear particular clothing and insist on 
particular customary rules more vocally than do most Indonesian villagers. 

18 The CAPRI project did just that, but when the project ended, so did much of the 
collaboration among district agencies — though the findings of Liswanti et al., this vol- 
ume, suggest that some of the collaboration and cooperation at that level continued. 
In any event, such collaboration needs to be institutionalized. 

19 Colfer and Pfund (2011) provide a number of cases, including in Jambi, showing the 
complexity of actually doing this. 
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Introduction to Chapter 3 


This chapter continues analyzing what has happened over the years in the Jambi 
site, broadly speaking. Where Chapter 2 focused on what has happened in the 
community of Baru Pelepat, a focus of CIFOR’s early ACM activity; here, Liswanti, 
Tamara, and Arwida shift gears, examining what happened at the Kabupaten (dis- 
trict) level over these same years, following multi-stakeholder efforts to coordinate 
and share information related more to the district. The multistakeholder group 
included active participation and agency on the part of NGOs, universities, gov- 
ernment officials, and community members, as well as the World Agroforestry 
Center (ICRAF). The CIFOR ACM team was part of this group, playing an im- 
portant role, along with a number of other people and institutions. 

This chapter represents a significant shift in the researchers’ ‘gaze’. Whereas 
Chapter 2 was analyzed and written by participants in the original research, 
focused specifically on the community, the research discussed in Chapter 3 was 
conducted, analyzed, and written by researchers who had not been involved 
initially — providing a valued external view. Chapter 3 also focused on a broader 
scale (the district as much as the village), one which had supported the commu- 
nity of Baru Pelepat in formalizing their village regulation (Perdes) and district 
regulation (Perda). One interesting disjuncture comes partially at least from this 
difference in experience and perspective: Whereas those researchers actively in- 
volved in the initial research considered the decision to try to maintain the forest 
to be one considered and taken by the community itself, the more recent re- 
searchers seem to consider that that decision did not come from the community. 
They emphasized the local community’s focus on economic considerations (e.g., 
logging); and the more proactive and directive encouragement from the organiz- 
ers and other stakeholders through awareness raising about maintaining the forest 
in a sustainable way. It may well be that local community members considered 
that they were making a more independent determination, whereas district-level 
stakeholders emphasized their support and encouragement of this decision. The 
bottom-up orientation of the original research has morphed, through time, into 
a more top-down process — one in which community members are consulted and 
participate but where the work is defined and often led by the external actors. 
Both assessments agreed, however, that both ACM organizers and MSF partici- 
pants built strong communication that included routine dialogue with the com- 
munity on the impact of logging and other future forest activities. 
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The degree to which local decisions are truly local is something of a sticking 
point in almost any participatory approach. How neutral can a facilitator actually 
be? In the CIFOR cases, team members were always cognizant of the fact that 
CIFOR was an institution concerned (broadly) with forests. We did not feel free 
to address absolutely anything that a community might choose to address (like 
Matuk et al. 2020), despite our efforts to be truly as non-directive as possible, 
given our affiliation. The constraints imposed by donors were often still more 
restrictive (see Colfer et al. 2011 or Ojha, Hall, and Sulaiman 2013). In the eyes 
of many villagers and other inhabitants of remote, forested areas, the power and 
prestige assigned to external (educated, urban, sometimes foreign) facilitators also 
lend credence — willy nilly — to whatever they may express. Villagers are likely 
to be attuned to subtle, even inadvertent indicators of the preferences of (often 
beloved) facilitators, whom they can also see as sources of funds and other benefits 
(see Johnson and Pokorny 2022). This adds both nuance and uncertainty to the 
determination of who is actually making decisions. Such uncertainties are likely 
to be just as evident when climate change is the focus of adaptive and collabo- 
rative effort. The passion facilitators may feel, the urgency institutions may reit- 
erate, will encourage actors at various levels to insist, where a sustainable process 
requires instead listening first and then adapting creatively and collaboratively. 
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3 Trust building in a multi- 
stakeholder forum in Jambi, 
Indonesia 


Nining Liswanti, Ade Tamara and Shintia Arwida 


Introduction 


A participatory approach has been understood as one of the tools to address com- 
plex issues such as land use and land use change (LULUC) (Bourgoin et al. 2012; 
Kearney et al. 2007; Sayer et al. 2013). There is an increasing interest in using 
participatory approaches to address climate change. Increased public participa- 
tion instead of a top-down approach in policy making or management decisions 
has contributed to more effective problem solving by involving those likely to be 
affected by the decisions (Bourgoin et al. 2012). Hence, engaging multiple stake- 
holders has also been perceived to lead to more sustainable and equitable results 
(Berkes 2010; Davies and White 2012). Likewise, support toward participatory 
decision making from donors and practitioners persists, leading to the contin- 
ued application of such approaches, including multi-stakeholder forums (MSFs) 
(Sarmiento Barletti and Larson 2019a). 

In Adaptive Collaborative Management (ACM), MSFs are commonly used to 
support participatory decision making and function as a mechanism for accom- 
plishing some of ACM’s goals. They hold much promise for addressing climate 
change as well. The MSFs are institutional coordination mechanisms that enable 
discussions, negotiations, and joint planning between stakeholders from various 
sectors in a given landscape to seek actions to address common problems or to 
achieve common goals for their benefit (Sarmiento Barletti et al. 2020; see also 
Fisher et al., this volume). More importantly, MSFs allow for negotiation between 
historically underrepresented actors (e.g., indigenous peoples and local commu- 
nities) and powerful actors (e.g., corporations, NGOs, and government agencies; 
Edmunds and Wollenberg 2002). The benefits range from upholding human 
rights and participatory democracy — which defend the key roles that local people 
play in the sustainability of policies and projects — to improving coordination 
among different sectors (Backstrand 2006; Reed 2008; Reed et al. 2009). Findings 
from the literature show how MSFs can promote equal opportunities for speak- 
ing, listening, negotiating, and planning together among participants, as well as 
allowing knowledge transfer and paving the way to solving common challenges 
(Rondinelli and London 2003; Selsky and Parker 2005). 

Both ACM and MSFs have been driven by similar optimistic goals, includ- 
ing democratic principles and ideas like justice, equity, and local communities’ 
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empowerment (Sarmiento Barletti 2022). “Inclusivity and shared decision mak- 
ing” are central for both approaches (Sarmiento Barletti 2022). McDougall and 
Ojha (2022) even argued the need to reframe ACM into adaptive collaborative 
governance due to its focus on improving decision making and equity rather than 
“technical management”. Collaborative strategies, for instance, capacity building, 
were thus necessary especially in engaging those who were not familiar with the 
concept or had never been involved in such a process, be it an ACM process or 
even a discussion with various actors present (Cronkleton, Evans, and Larson 
2022). These strategies are needed to overcome challenges resulting from power 
imbalances (McDougall and Ojha 2022). 

For MSFs specifically, critiques have arisen following their implementation, 
such as their failure to challenge inequality, even legitimizing unequal practices 
(Edmunds and Wollenberg 2002; Sarmiento Barletti et al. 2020). The notion 
of “bringing everyone to the same table” is not enough without acknowledging 
power differences and developing strategies to address them (Edmunds and Wol- 
lenberg 2002). Furthermore, MSFs regularly adopt soft mechanisms for the imple- 
mentation of agreements with no legal obligations or sanctions, which can lead 
to increased conflict among participants (Mena and Palazzo 2012). Therefore, a 
nurturing environment for collaboration is needed to face such challenges. 

Here, we focus on building the trust that has been widely recognized as an 
element that can positively influence collaboration in any participatory pro- 
cess (Alfantoukh, Ruan, and Durresi 2018; Ansell and Gash 2008; Berkes 2009; 
Edelenbos and Klijn 2007; Emerson, Nabatchi, and Balogh 2011; Fisher and 
Brown 1989; Stern and Coleman 2015). Sarmiento Barletti et al’s (2020) study on 
models of participation in MSFs found power relations and trust as conditions af- 
fecting quality of participation, specifically for forums that focus on granting local 
communities more control over natural resources — as is likely to be important if 
we hope to involve them meaningfully in climate change mitigation and adapta- 
tion. Armitage et al. (2009) have also mentioned trust building, among others, as 
factors that influence deliberation and learning processes. In addition, trust has 
been understood as a precondition for transparency and shared understanding, 
allowing for development of knowledge of local contexts and willingness to work 
on solving common problems (Komarudin et al. 2011; Kusters et al. 2018). 

Given how scholars have emphasized the importance of trust in collaboration, 
this chapter aims to explore more deeply how trust contributes to the develop- 
ment of a nurturing environment for collaboration in MSFs. The MSF studied 
focused on supporting local communities in their decision to protect customary 
forest and natural resources (see Yuliani et al., this volume). We identify condi- 
tions and activities that contribute to the development of trust and the implica- 
tions of trust for MSF processes and achievement of outcomes. This study was 
part of a Center for International Forestry Research (CIFOR) global comparative 
study of 13 MSFs in Brazil, Ethiopia, Indonesia, and Peru. For this chapter specifi- 
cally, we focused on an MSF that was part of CIFOR’s ACM project (2000-2006) 
in Jambi Province, Indonesia. The ACM project employed an MSF approach, 
among others, in its project activities, especially in gathering local communities 
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and other stakeholders, such as NGOs and government, to discuss and negotiate 
on issues related to customary forests. 


Trust in the MSF 


Trust has been studied as a factor that can sustain collaboration and strengthen 
stakeholders’ commitment toward a process (Ansell and Gash 2008; Emerson, 
Nabatchi, and Balogh 2011). In addition, trust can also foster innovation and 
problem solving as a perception grows that others have the same desire to work 
and find common solutions (Edelenbos and Klijn 2007). The role trust and dis- 
trust play in influencing relationships among stakeholders involved in a system 
may thus “serve as a potentially important source of institutional resilience” 
(Stern and Baird 2015). 

As a dynamic process, trust or distrust appears as a product of interaction in 
the past and present. Together, this experience will shape people’s expectations 
about the future; and often becomes a basis — considered a cost-benefit evaluation 
by Hamm (2017) — of whether one decides to cooperate with others or not (Gray, 
Shwom, and Jordan 2012; Hamm 2017; Vangen and Huxham 2003). Trust is thus 
defined in this study as an individual’s positive expectations of others’ behavior, 
thoughts, and decisions regardless of the uncertainty of those expectations (de 
Vries 2014; Stern and Coleman 2015). 

To understand how trust can emerge, four types of trust identified by Stern and 
Baird (2015) were used here to identify factors that can facilitate trust building 
in the ACM process. The four bases of trust are (1) dispositional, where trust 
is developed based on “personal histories, general hearsay and innate tenden- 
cies”, (2) rational, where trust is formed based on one’s expectation of outcomes 
resulting from a trustee’s actions, (3) affinitive, where trust is based on feelings of 
shared values or “social connectedness”, and (4) system-based, developed due to 
fair and transparent procedures. These different types of trust will not be treated 
separately but rather are used to shed light on how different sources of trust and 
distrust can develop and enhance each other. 


Method and context 


Study area 


Bungo District, with the capital city of Muara Bungo, has a total area of 4,659 
km’, equal to 9.8% of Jambi Province. The poverty rate in this district has de- 
creased from 5.82% in 2017, to 5.78% and 5.6% in 2018 and 2019, respectively. 
These changes are partially due to various efforts of the local government in 
supporting communities in the agriculture, forestry, and fisheries sectors, such 
as providing them with fish spawn, rubber, oil palm, and rice. Oil palm (60,628 
ha) and rubber plantations (98,000 ha) are still the main economic activities, 
followed by the manufacturing industry, trade/hotels/restaurants, and financial/ 
real estate/business services providing the main incomes for the people of Bungo 
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District (Badan Pusat Statistik Kabupaten Bungo 2020). Previously, the mining 
sector had a stronger role (coal and gold are spread throughout most of Bungo’s 
territory). 

Baru Pelepat village, Bungo District, Jambi — the location of the ACM MSF 
(see Figure 3.1) — is inhabited by Minangkabau people along with Orang Rimba, 
a group of previously hunters and gatherers. Bungo District is in a transition zone 
from the matrilineal land inheritance tradition of West Sumatra to the more 
patrilateral and bilateral patterns seen elsewhere in Sumatra: paddy rice fields 
tend to be inherited through the female line, while rubber gardens are inherited 
through either male or female lines (Suyanto and Otsuka 2001; Suyanto, Tomich, 
and Otsuka 2001). 

In Baru Pelepat, as elsewhere in Indonesia, unclear forest boundaries have 
caused numerous problems. In 1997, the Transmigration! Program from the 
central government was implemented in the village of Baru Pelepat, allocating 
certain land rights to the transmigrants. This resulted in disparate visions/percep- 
tions among the forest stakeholders (transmigrants and local people) about how 
they should manage the land (Adnan et al. 2008). While customary communities 
knew two types of land ownership, individual and customary, migrants focused on 
accumulating individual lands. Often, irresponsible actors within the community 
sold customary common lands to migrants, exacerbating conflict between the two 
parties (Adnan et al. 2008). 

Private sector actors such as timber and oil palm companies, who have re- 
ceived legal rights to manage forest lands, have often blamed local problems 
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on community conflicts over forestland. Forests have been claimed by both the 
community, which has inhabited the area for generations (de facto), and the log- 
ging companies. Logging operations — some legal, some not — were often car- 
ried out without the knowledge of the wider community (Smith et al. 2003). 
Although in the 2000s, social forestry schemes offered management rights to 
local communities, according to Fisher et al. (2018), there was little political will 
on the government’s side and no mechanisms to hand over forestland manage- 
ment to local communities. Without legal rights, neither the communities’ role 
in managing the forest nor their ownership of it was legally recognized. It was 
not until 2012 that customary communities were able to gain ownership rights 
through enactment of constitutional court ruling No.35/PUU-X/2012, which rec- 
ognized the role of customary communities (masyarakat adat) in managing forests 
and natural resources. 

The customary forest of Baru Pelepat, known locally as Datuk Rangkayo 
Mulio customary forest, was by 2021, surrounded and directly adjacent to oil palm 
plantations, an IUPHHK area (Izin Usaha Pemanfaatan Hasil Hutan Kayu/Timber 
Forest Product Utilization Permit), and mining sector expansion. 


The MSF 


Figure 3.2 shows that between 1970 and 2000, prior to the ACM forum’s establish- 
ment, LULUC — so central in attempts to address climate change — had become 
crucial issues in the Bungo District forests. This included oil palm development 
planning that began in 1990 and eventually occurred near Baru Pelepat in 2007. 
Some villagers accepted this for economic reasons, with the oil palm plantation 
located outside their customary forest. 

The ACM project worked directly in Baru Pelepat for six years (2000-2006), in 
collaboration with subnational stakeholders such as a university and NGO. In ad- 
dressing issues of LULUC, the ACM team conducted action research to support 
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Figure 3.2 Timeline of the ACM project and MSF 
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development of strategies to achieve sustainable forest management. Several re- 
spondents told us that in the early 2000s, an informal MSF began functioning in 
this region, a knowledge sharing platform among several actors, including local 
NGOs, the university, subnational (district) government, and research centers. 
Local communities were included in discussion forums as part of a learning pro- 
cess about the importance of preserving forests for themselves. This MSF gathered 
frequently to discuss various issues related to their work in Bungo District. These 
actors saw the potential of collaboration in working toward similar objectives as 
well as creating more synergy and effectiveness. In addition, they also contributed 
to the discussion about ACM. This MSF, here called ACM MSF, worked along- 
side the ACM project. 


Data collection and analysis 


The original ACM MSF was organized at a subnational level and was selected as 
part of our MSF study due to its work that dealt with LULUC problems at the 
local level. Structured interviews were carried out in 2018 with four different re- 
spondent groups: key context respondents (to gain understanding about the con- 
text in which the MSF was set up), MSF organizer(s) and participants and those 
relevant stakeholders who did not participate in the MSF for various reasons (see 
Sarmiento Barletti 2022; or Sarmiento Barletti and Larson 2019b for complete 
methods and a tool for MSF research). Using stakeholder mapping and snowball 
sampling, a total of 49 respondents from different sectors were identified and in- 
terviewed: 5 key context respondents, 6 organizers, 28 participants of the ACM 
MSF and 10 MSF non-participants. 

The Q-methodology was also carried out with participants and MSF organizers 
to understand their perspectives about the MSF as a participatory process. Partici- 
pants and MSF organizers were asked to place 42 statement cards on a grid (Figure 
3.3) based on the strength of agreement or disagreement. The 42 statements de- 
scribe different aspects of MSFs, covering topics ranging from design of MSFs to 
opportunities and benefits. These statements were developed based on a literature 
review and scoping research on MSFs in Brazil, Peru, Ethiopia, and Indonesia. As 
their perspectives might be based on opinion rather than the real conditions of 
the MSF, follow-up interviews were conducted to understand their sorting and to 
carry out a more in-depth analysis of their perceptions. A detailed explanation 
about this method can be found in Sarmiento-Barletti and Larson (2019b). 

The analysis follows an inductive content analysis where the collected data was 
systematized and coded. A diagram was developed to show how data analysis was 
done (Figure 3.4). 

The questions we asked didn’t directly address the trust issue. But some respond- 
ents mentioned trust explicitly when they were asked about the MSF success. In 
addition, responses from questions about “MSF effectiveness” and “MSF equity” 
were also coded to find patterns of activity in the forum. Answers that portrayed 
positive perceptions of the MSF process were categorized as having trust-related 
implications. This reflected our assumption that positive perceptions resulted 
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from alignment of participants’ personal views and the MSF process which could 
contribute to the emergence of trust. Their continued participation within the 
project and MSF process that was in place from 2000 to 2006 also portrayed their 
optimism in achieving positive outcomes, despite the uncertainty of the future. 
Our coding system was also checked with relevant literature on trust. 
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We did not conclude that trust is the absolute reason for the success of the 
ACM project and MSF, but rather we acknowledge the dynamic presence of this 
concept that implicitly played a significant role in the collaborative process. To 
complement the quantitative results, relevant quotes from the interviews were 
added for clarification. 


What did we find? 


The ACM MSF: success and challenge 


The ACM project started with participatory action research that focused on 
engaging local communities in community-determined activities.? Stakeholder 
mapping was done in early days to identify key participants for the project and 
MSF. Besides paying close attention to power and interests, organizers sought to 
improve social capital by engaging with actors who could introduce the project 
approach and MSF to wider relevant stakeholders. 

In the beginning of the project, 90% of the local communities in Baru Pelepat 
depended on unsustainable logging (locally called bebalok) as a complement to 
their livelihoods which according to one participant was an easier way to obtain 
money than in agriculture, their usual source of subsistence. Many locals also 
considered this illegal activity “a collective one”: half of local men went into the 
forest and extracted timber, thus attracting others to do the same. Although they 
considered themselves a customary community, prior to ACM, the customary 
rules that regulated the use of forest and resources were not being practiced. 

The ACM’s facilitator as an organizer and some community members in the 
beginning talked about the implications of deforestation for the future. They also 
discussed the possibility of forest loss if deforestation continued, leaving no trace to 
future generations and whether or not this was the preferred condition. The discus- 
sions were not a one-time activity but took place both in regular conversation and 
in formal focus group discussions (more about this in the next section), attracting 
more locals who previously refused to join. Several discussions with other stake- 
holders from government and NGO sectors were also held in parallel. Through the 
long series of discussion forums, the MSF achieved several outcomes, including en- 
actment of village regulation No. 2 of 2005? and district regulation No. 32 of 2006.4 

To finally arrive at the decision to protect the customary forest was not instan- 
taneous. It followed a long and challenging process especially in bringing together 
the divergent opinions within the community. The efforts of the ACM MSF to 
protect the customary forest and its surroundings — initially proposed by members 
of the Baru Pelepat community — created a dilemma for other Baru Pelepat com- 
munity members whose main livelihood came from their rubber gardens and was 
proving inadequate due to the fall of rubber prices in the market. Additionally, 
there was a surprising increase in the price of oil palm. This condition contrib- 
uted to rapid land conversion. Fourteen percent of present-day MSF participants 
expressed their concern about the lack of economic benefits from the customary 
forest and saw it as a challenge for more sustainable outcomes. Despite this, the lo- 
cal community is still active in protecting their customary forest. In addition, they 
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continue to use knowledge gained from their ACM participation even though the 
ACM project ended long ago; local champions trained during ACM continue to 
facilitate village discussions and negotiations between communities and other ac- 
tors such as district government and private sector. A decade and a half later, Baru 
Pelepat received legal recognition for its customary forest, Datuk Rangkayo Mulio, 
from the Government of Indonesia in 2017. This recognition gives full rights to the 
local communities for managing their customary forest, changing the previously de 
jure status of customary forest from state-owned to customary ownership. 

The next section focuses on activities that contribute to the emergence of trust. 
Seven interviewed participants explicitly saw trust as having shaped their coopera- 
tion and willingness to support and participate in the project and MSF. The facili- 
tators’ approach in engaging local communities played an important role in shaping 
communities’ trust toward the people and the process (see the next sections). Two 
local community participants expressed how the inclusion of local communities, 
whom they themselves considered uneducated compared to the other groups of par- 
ticipants, and informal day-to-day interaction had convinced them that the ACM 
team brought a positive message to the people in the village. Moreover, other par- 
ticipants from different sectors described the close relationships that had developed 
among participants: local community, government staff, and NGOs, which allowed 
them to collaborate and help each other. Further, they were confident that collabo- 
ration through MSF and other related work would lead to common solutions. 

Finally, five activities have been identified that potentially contribute to the emer- 
gence of different trusts: capacity building activities, women’s empowerment, emer- 
gent informal relationships, past positive collaboration, and a development-oriented 
shared vision (Figure 3.5). 


Strategies that influenced trust building in the MSF process 


Capacity building 


Capacity building is one strategy to encourage more active participation of local 
communities with an idea that learning and knowledge sharing can motivate 
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Figure 3.5 Activities and conditions that contributed to trust development 
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change within communities (see Hagmann et al., this volume). The ACM pro- 
cess initiated a shift from dependency on deforestation as an income-generating 
activity to a more sustainable one. 


The objective of the forum was to discuss and share information and the 
point was that they [the local community] were more ready to make a well- 
informed decision. 


(ACM Jambi participant, Man, Academia, 2018) 


Capacity building covers different activities such as improving literacy and prac- 
ticing public speaking. Local communities were also equipped with technical 
knowledge about sustainable forest management and development of village reg- 
ulations. In addition, the ACM team organized field visits to several other vil- 
lages, allowing Baru Pelepat residents to reflect on their own conditions and gain 
other perspectives. These activities allowed local communities to gain insight 
and contributed to their decision to protect their customary forest for the next 
generation, improve skills related to non-timber forest product use, reduce logging 
activity, and restore benign traditional practices. In addition, they also decided to 
document a set of rules in customary forest management. 

Those activities contributed to meaningful participation of local communities 
in the forum wherein 94.7% of participants interviewed perceived the MSF pro- 
cess as equitable. In addition, there are several changes perceived by most of the 
interviewed participants, from an increased number of local community members 
who were more confident in speaking in the forum compared to before the ACM 
project, to an increased number of women who joined the discussion (women’s 
participation is discussed in the next section) and took part more actively in vil- 
lage institutions. Facilitators also played a big part in improving forum dynam- 
ics by supporting communities’ preparation prior to discussions and encouraging 
communities to speak in the forums. 


The forum provides an equal arena for everyone involved. Through capacity 
development, local communities have confidence to speak, express objec- 
tions or give inputs in the forum. Despite a rough beginning where there was 
domination from higher figures in the village and from the government, this 
tendency changed gradually. 

(ACM Jambi Participant, Man, NGO, 2018) 


Women’s empowerment 


Women’s empowerment became one focus of the ACM project. The women, 
who were previously marginalized, had been empowered and facilitated so that 
they participated meaningfully in the forum and decision-making processes. 
Prior to the ACM project, women were always excluded from village meetings 
or decision-making processes. There was a general assumption, from men and 
women themselves, that women would always accept any decision as they were 
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seen to have inadequate knowledge to have a say or oppose or support any 
proposition. 


Prior to ACM, women only played a role in the domestic arena. We were 
never invited to any events. So in ACM women were empowered and trained, 
especially to be able to speak our minds. Slowly, we became more confident 
in giving inputs in any meetings, to voice objections. I was so happy with the 
ACM program and team and | cried when the program was over. 

(ACM Jambi Participant, Woman, Local community, 2018) 


Engaging women required different strategies, including the presence of a facilita- 
tor with whom local women felt most comfortable. In this case, this meant having 
a woman facilitator instead of a man, from a similar religious background. There 
were also separate groups and activities for local men and women. In the women’s 
group, women would take turns voicing their opinions, which slowly helped with 
developing women’s confidence in public speaking. 

Forty-six percent of interviewed participants mentioned improved women’s 
participation as one important achievement from the ACM project and the MSF. 
Not only did women become more confident in joining discussions with other 
outside actors, men’s perception of women’s ability and position in society also 


changed. 


ACM invested time, human and financial resources to improve the capacity 
of women villagers in giving active and meaningful participation. For the 
case of women villagers, we had a clear number of seats on the forum with 
delegated powers to make decisions. 


(ACM Jambi organizer, Woman, Academia, 2018) 


Informal relationships and past collaboration 


The original ACM team began its work with broad interests in more sustaina- 
ble management of natural resources (forests) and improved human well-being. 
Within those broad goals, decisions about what to address were left to the com- 
munities. Considering the significant role timber and other natural resource 
extraction played in local community livelihoods in Baru Pelepat, taking the 
decisions they did meant real economic losses for certain members of the com- 
munity and required considerable negotiation but they decided to protect a 
number of hectares of customary forest where commercial logging would be 
prohibited.’ The concern with equity (as part of human well-being) meant in- 
troducing the foreign concept of gender equality, which was not part of their 
culture. Care was taken to avoid rejection from local groups in the village. The 
ACM team began by getting to know the local communities, their practices and 
trying to build trusted relationships with them. Some of the team went together 
into the forest, following locals’ activity in bebalok (logging) and mining. They 
also held casual visits to people’s homes in the village. A woman facilitator 
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joined weekly religious gatherings with local women. These strategies of build- 
ing informal relationships through fishing, hunting, or a mere conversation over 
a cup of coffee and cigarettes supported knowledge exchange and played a part 
in getting community interest and acceptance of the program’s collaborative 
and learning approach. More importantly, this condition helped in creating a 
more comfortable atmosphere and mutual respect among them during discus- 
sion in the forum. 


I was an illegal logger before ACM came into our village. In the beginning, 
I rejected these [ACM team] people, maybe because | didn’t know them well 
yet. But slowly with more interaction | developed a close relationship and 
became willing to collaborate. 

(ACM Jambi participant, Man, Local community, 2018) 


Past collaboration among several stakeholder groups had also influenced the 
ACM MSF process. An informal multi-stakeholder platform was formed prior to 
the ACM MSF, which aimed to bring together all stakeholders working in Bungo 
District (NGOs, research institutes, government staff) to talk about various is- 
sues, from gender to land use change issues. This multi-stakeholder platform was 
perceived as a good start for forming a lasting and good relationship among its 
participants, which, in turn, influenced the ACM project. 

Past collaboration and informal relationships outside of the project and MSFs 
helped in ensuring a more effective process of the MSF. A participant from a 
research institution admitted that they were not part of the ACM project but 
willing to collaborate in the ACM discussion and capacity building program. Past 
positive collaboration between this organization and those involved in the ACM 
program and the MSF supported the development of social capital that mutually 
benefitted both sides. 


Shared vision 


A shared vision becomes another factor that played a role in strengthening col- 
laboration in the ACM project and MSF. A participant from an NGO explicitly 
mentioned how the decision to collaborate was based on the understanding that 
everyone shared the same vision to help government achieve sustainable forest 
management and to improve local communities’ agency in the long run. With 
this goal in mind, each could synergize the different resources and programs that 
strengthened the MSF process and outcomes. For instance, an NGO participant 
mentioned how synergy through the MSF process could help the ACM team to 
build its network at the district level, which was needed for their efforts to gain 
support for the development of village and district regulations. 


... Nobody claims the MSF succeeded because of only certain parties. (...) 
We built a strong foundation as we realized that we had common interests 
and that’s what made the MSF work (...). Besides, stakeholder mapping was 
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done to identify potential stakeholders to be invited to the MSF, for instance 


those who had strategic positions in the government. 
(ACM Jambi Organizer, Man, NGO, 2018) 


Through an MSF, work could be divided such that each sector had its own role 
while complementing the others. In addition, participants were aware of how they 
needed each other to carry out their different programs in Bungo District, leading 
to improved cooperation among participants where each would help based on 
their own capabilities. 


I love the idea of collaborating as we did in Bungo, also through informal 
interactions prior to the formal forum; it enabled us to connect more easily 
with the government. We understood that we needed each other to do our 
job so that we could help the government to put together a program that 
was pro-conservation and environment and, at the same time, supported 
the marginalized community by providing them with useful capacities and 
information. 


(ACM Jambi Participant, Woman, NGO, 2018) 


Overview of the quantitative results 


Using the results from the Q-method, we explored from 34 respondents (partic- 
ipants and key context respondents) the four statements with the most votes, 
from both highly positive to highly negative views of the MSF in relation to trust 
(Table 3.1). 


Table 3.1 Summary of the four Q-method statements receiving the most extreme 
evaluations (N = 34) 


Four statements the most respondents disagreed strongly with (-4) A(%) B (%) 


It doesn’t matter what the MSF decides because it will never be 88 50 
implemented. 

MSFs are just a way to create the appearance that participants are 79 35 
equals, which makes things worse for the less powerful. 

Because MSFs only address immediate problems, rather than their 85 41 
underlying causes, their outcomes will never change the status quo. 

Making laws simpler to comply with is a better solution than an MSF. 65 26 

Four statements the most respondents agreed strongly with (+4) 

Successful MSFs make decisions based on the common good. 94 65 

Successful MSFs have an unbiased facilitator. 85 38 

MSFs improve information sharing and transparency. 82 44 


MSFs can empower indigenous people/local communities (IP/LCs) and/ 79 41 
or previously marginalized groups (by, e.g., gender, race, caste) 


A: total percentage of respondents agreeing with this statement (-1 to —4) 
B: percentage of respondents strongly agreeing with this statement (-3 to —4) 
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The four statements most strongly disavowed (voted -4 and -3) showed partic- 
ipants’ confidence in the MSF process. Participants tended to disagree with the 
statement that MSF decisions would never be implemented. This was perhaps as- 
sessed in this way because it was not in line with their experience during the MSF 
where their common agreement to protect the customary forest has remained op- 
erational until now. One of the local community participants acknowledged how 
the MSF had played a role in facilitating the local community to protect their 
customary forest from encroachment and other illegal activities. The decision 
to protect the customary forest was taken by the local community, who decided 
to revive and impose customary rules and sanctions. Indeed, statements about 
MSFs as a platform that only creates an appearance of equality received strong 
disagreement from the ACM MSF participants. The MSF has provided oppor 
tunities for the community, especially women, to actively participate in forums 
by facilitating their involvement with training, workshops, and field visits and to 
represent themselves in the forum. Likewise, the statement about the role of MSFs 
in empowering local communities, indigenous people, or other previously margin- 
alized groups was valued positively by most of the study participants. In addition 
to capacity development, participants also agreed on the role of a relatively unbi- 
ased facilitator in the MSF’s success. This perhaps was based on the experience 
in the MSF process, in which according to the interviews, the facilitator tried to 
remain neutral and minimally intervene in the process. An unbiased facilitator 
was seen in a discussion session as helping the local community to better adjust to 
the presence of different (and higher status) stakeholder groups. Facilitators would 
encourage local community members to speak and keep the discussion from being 
dominated by certain stakeholders. 

Participants argued that the MSF informal setting allowed the development of 
collaboration and cooperation among participants. This informal and flexible set- 
ting also helped in decreasing domination from powerful actors and increasing 
participation for the less powerful ones. Results from the interviews showed how 
participants expressed the benefit of this informal setting of MSF, from its contri- 
bution to “break the wall of doubt among participants so that they start collaborat- 
ing with each other” to how the local community “felt less pressure in participating 
in the discussion”. In addition to that, stakeholders’ interaction prior to the forum 
had positively influenced the MSF process, which eased the collaboration process 
(also reported in several contributions in Butler and Schultz (2019)). 

As a result, statements about transparency and information sharing are 
perceived to have been improved through the MSFs by most of the participants. 
One participant from the NGO sector mentioned that despite the possibility of 
data leakage that could benefit one party or another, this did not prove to be a 
challenge. Information was shared and transparency could be pursued as trust 
had been built among the participants involved. 

The development of cooperation and further collaboration among participants 
influenced the MSF process and contributed to their achievements, which was 
in line with participants’ disagreement over the statement, “Because MSFs only 
address immediate problems, rather than their underlying causes, their outcomes 
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will never change the status quo”. Although one participant mentioned the role 
of MSF only as a platform for knowledge sharing and discussion, others argued 
that participants in the MSF also identified the underlying problem of deforest- 
ation that occurred in the village at that time and found solutions agreed by all 
stakeholders. Participants’ realization of the solutions formed through the MSF 
was also reflected from the most common statement considered extremely posi- 
tive, that is, “successful MSFs make decisions based on the common good”. 


With this collaboration, one memorable outcome was the district regula- 
tion about the community forest. Even though this forum had no designated 
budget/funding. Also, with the connections built from this forum, we could 
benefit each other in many more things. 

(ACM Jambi Participant, Woman, Government Agency, 2018) 


In addition to that, the statement on “making laws simpler to comply with is a 
better solution than an MSF” received strong disagreement from participants, 
showing how the MSF was still perceived to serve an important function in ad- 
dressing problems faced by the regions. 


I would say that one factor that played a role in the success of the MSF pro- 
cess is the “emotional closeness” built among participants and I think this 
kind of MSF is preferable to any other approach. 

(ACM Jambi participant, Man, Government Agency, 2018) 


Discussion 


We describe here the importance of trust in the ACM MSF as a factor that con- 
tributes to a collaborative environment. Our findings showed some factors influ- 
encing trust as stressed by scholars and some lessons for developing trust building 
during the MSF process. These factors have affected the MSF’s achievements and 
their impact a decade and a half after the project ended. 


On trust building in the MSF 


The following discussion further elaborates the trust building aspect as related to 
the four categories of trust developed by Stern and Baird (2015). 


Dispositional trust 


Emborg, Daniels, and Walker (2020) argued that dispositional trust is based on 
a “person’s personality or outlook”. Dispositional trust derives from the trustor’s 
assessment toward the trustee, which can be based on position, institution, or 
context. In addition, context also plays a role in the emergence of dispositional 
trust; for instance, supportive conditions can lead to the development of trust 
more readily than competitive environments (Fulmer and Gelfand 2012). 
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Findings from this study did not clearly show the presence of dispositional 
trust, which fits with Coleman and Stern’s (2018) observations on the absence 
of dispositional trust in natural resource governance. The local community did 
not directly accept the presence of the ACM team. Instead, it needed almost two 
years for their trusted relationship to form. An early invitation sent to the local 
community was accepted as it was quite common for local people to attend an 
event or meeting when they received an invitation. Several participants admitted 
that they were curious about the ACM program and thus agreed to come to their 
first meeting. As for the other participant groups, they had previous collaboration 
prior and outside of the ACM project and MSF, thus setting a basis for further 
collaboration within the ACM efforts. 


Rational trust 


Rational trust is developed when trustors expect positive outcomes derived from 
efforts put forth by the trustees (Stern and Baird 2015). There are several condi- 
tions where rational trust could emerge in the ACM MSF. First is the increased 
number of women participating in the ACM MSF, as expressed by several par 
ticipants and pointed out as one of the achievements of ACM in general. This 
perception of improvement compared to the situation before the ACM program 
and MSF took place contributed to increased participants’ trust that the activ- 
ities brought a positive change in the community. Second is the enactment of 
the district regulations, following the formulation of village regulations. These 
legal products were seen as achievements of the ACM project and MSF as they 
formed the basis for state legal recognition of the customary forest of Datuk Rang- 
kayo Mulio. These outcomes, both the regulations and empowerment of the local 
community and women, created changes on the ground where deforestation and 
inequality had been major problems. These outcomes helped shape participants’ 
trust in the ACM process. 

In addition, trust building in the ACM MSF was influenced by their past col- 
laboration and relationship outside of the MSF. This can be confirmed through 
findings from our interviews where the participants acknowledged the role of pos- 
itive collaboration outside of the MSF in improving cooperation and collabora- 
tion within the MSF processes (see Vangen and Huxham 2003 and Gray, Shwom, 
and Jordan 2012). Prior relationships outside of the MSF between actors provided 
a chance for participants to judge the trustworthiness of others. Participants’ pos- 
itive judgment of others thus became a starting point for them to at least sit at the 
same table in the discussion. 


Affinitive trust 


Affinitive trust is based on feelings of shared values or “social connectedness”. The 
objectives of the ACM MSF included instilling in communities greater awareness 
of the importance of managing customary forests in a sustainable way and devel- 
oping strategies to achieve that. The process of engaging local communities was 
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not easy due to their dependence on illegal timber extraction. Early engagement 
was dominated by communities’ lack of trust toward the ACM organizers. Nev- 
ertheless, several facilitators were assigned to approach local communities, in- 
cluding women, especially in the initial process, to build personal bonds with the 
communities, and to understand their system holistically. This was done through 
village or religious events and other informal interactions, where eventually local 
community members grew accustomed to the presence of facilitators and became 
more open with new information. Local community members’ perceptions of the 
organizer and other participants’ goodwill contributed to the development of af- 
finitive trust. In addition, the informal atmosphere of the MSF with activities 
such as field visits (as part of capacity building) was acknowledged to enhance the 
formation of emotional closeness among participants. This is in line with findings 
from Emborg, Daniels, and Walker (2020) and Stern and Baird (2015) who also 
mentioned the role of field trips in the development of “personal bonds” in further 
building trust in MSFs. This informal relationship also contributed to a feeling 
that everyone in the room shared the same values. This was confirmed through 
interviews with several participants who considered the forums not to be led by 
any specific organization or individual but rather developed based on understand- 
ing of common needs. Additionally, study participants also agreed that outcomes 
produced by the MSF were based on the common good. 

Stern and Coleman (2015) mentioned how affinitive trust is stronger compared 
to the other types, influencing people’s actions more than rational trust. Our case 
demonstrates this notion. Despite being the most implicit as it is formed based on 
“feelings”, it has contributed to cooperation and willingness to join hands in the 
ACM process. Through continuous discussion, whether in ACM MSF or through 
informal conversation, participants could understand the vision and motivation 
of their counterparts, further learn to appreciate and respect them (see Emerson, 
Nabatchi, and Balogh 2011). The discussion process also allows for different per- 
spectives to be identified and solutions to be formulated (see Juerges et al. 2017). 
Willingness to respect and listen attentively, especially to those less powerful 
actors, like the local community, influenced participants’ perceptions of others’ 
personality and integrity. 


System-based trust 


System-based trust derives from perceptions of fair and transparent procedures. 
The objectives and activities of the ACM MSF in promoting conservation and 
sustainable forest management through community empowerment and delibera- 
tion have also influenced the trust building process in the MSF. Power differences 
among actors were addressed by organizing capacity development activities to 
help the local community members participate in the MSF more effectively. This 
helped to level the playing field with the other more powerful actors. The pres- 
ence of facilitators perceived as unbiased, coupled with a flexible dialogue setting 
also encouraged active participation of the local communities who were not used 
to being at the same table with government or other stakeholder groups. Likewise, 
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involvement of less powerful actors, in this case the local community, went be- 
yond just sitting at the same table with the other actors (see Riley et al. 2018). As 
a result, the MSF successfully fostered an environment where participants felt as 
equals. Their positive perception toward the lack of domination from powerful 
actors in the MSF reflects their confidence in the forum’s ability to provide an 
equal arena for different actors (see Getha-Taylor et al. 2019). This supports Ran 
and Qi’s (2019) description of the relationship between power and trust in which 
trust could be a basis for, or influence, power-sharing in collaborative spaces. 

Further, the implications of trust can be seen in participants’ positive views of 
the MSF as a safe arena for knowledge and data exchange. Transparency, accord- 
ing to Rapp (2020), is an aspect that influences an individual’s trust toward a sys- 
tem, forming a basis for procedural trust in which they believe the MSF promotes 
equity and transparency. 


Lessons learned 


An MSF is not just a platform for people to meet and gather but can also be a way 
to achieve transformational change (Sarmiento Barletti et al. 2020). Likewise, 
implementation of MSFs does not automatically lead to achievement of solutions. 
Certain efforts need to be taken to make a change (in this case, strategies to 
reduce deforestation and achieve sustainable forest management); these can be 
different depending on the contexts. These efforts, in turn, influenced how par 
ticipants’ trust/distrust was formed. Analysis has shown some factors that contrib- 
uted to development of different types of trust and influenced the MSF process 
and achievements. 

The MSF’s fair procedure, with facilitators perceived as neutral coupled with 
informal relationships, indeed contributed to the development of rational, affin- 
itive, and procedural trust in which participants evaluated the MSF system and 
their peers positively (Figure 3.6). In this context, those who had no past collab- 
oration history may have based their judgments on the perceived procedural fair- 
ness in which inclusion of stakeholders at different levels was promoted. Informal 
dialogue and continuous discussion also contributed toward the development of 
shared values (affinitive trust) and over time, participants could base their trust 
on rational evaluation of the process and their peers. 

Collaboration as a result of this positive evaluation contributed to the com- 
mon agreement to protect the customary forest. Customary forest protection has 
continued even when the surrounding individual plots were converted into oil 
palm plantation. This shows how joint decisions and inclusivity contributed to in- 
creased participants’ commitment in implementing MSF decisions. It also shows 
the importance of adhering to the initial decisions taken by the community mem- 
bers themselves, when sustainability of effort is required, as in this case. 

The state recognition received in 2017, perhaps, helped a great deal in this. 
But we can’t deny the communities’ active role in protecting and defending their 
customary forest from private investors (e.g., oil palm companies) since the ACM 
project ended and before the 2017 state recognition. Trust in this context has 
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Figure 3.6 Trust development in ACM project and MSF 


become the underlying factor of stakeholders’ cooperation. Participants do not 
emphasize the importance of trust, but, as defined here, it has had an effect not 
only on the MSF process and achievements but also on participants’ sense of be- 
longing within the MSF group. 

The ACM Jambi project and the MSF were closely related; both were driven 
by similar ideas of democracy, justice, and empowerment. What happened in the 
project influenced the MSF process where participants from different sectors met 
and deliberated. At the same time, what happened in the MSF process directly 
and indirectly influenced the achievement of the ACM project. Trust which was 
built along the way took turns both in shaping relationship dynamics within 
the MSF and outside the MSF in which agreements were implemented (see also 
Komarudin et al. 2011, on factors that influenced trust building). In the end, legal 
recognition of the customary community (the district regulations) was perceived 
as an ultimate achievement by both the ACM MSF and project participants. 


Conclusion 


The ACM forum in Jambi existed as the result of an effort from several organi- 
zations who had previously worked together and had similar objectives and goals. 
The forum’s understanding of common needs synergized the different programs and 
resources, with mutual acknowledgment of the important role played by each stake- 
holder. As a result, unlike many collaborative processes in Indonesia (and elsewhere), 
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nobody claimed that the success of the MSF relied only on a particular stakeholder. 
Mutual recognition shaped cooperation among the participants involved. 

Likewise, the cooperation built was also related to trust building in the MSF 
process. Several efforts had been made in the ACM forum process that may have 
influenced how trust was formed, also supported by relevant literature on trust. 
First, the ACM MSF placed greater emphasis on capacity development for pre- 
viously less powerful actors such as local communities. Not only that, women 
in this case were also the targets of capacity development activities. As a result, 
they became more empowered and confident in voicing their interests in public 
(see also Sari 2007). More importantly, they had meaningful participation in the 
forum and a sense of ownership toward the MSF process and outcomes. 

A facilitator who is perceived to be relatively unbiased is also needed in the 
MSF, in which facilitators take neutral positions and avoid showing favoritism 
toward certain stakeholders. Participants’ perspectives on the presence of an un- 
biased facilitator led to more trust building toward the process, where they saw 
the system as fair. In this context, a relatively unbiased facilitator can support the 
provision of a safe and equal arena for all stakeholders to discuss and negotiate. 
Second, the informal relationship among participants coupled with past positive 
collaboration led to a positive expectation over how the relationship among par 
ticipants would evolve within the MSF. This means that one perceived others to 
“behave” and cooperate in a way that was similar to what had happened prior to 
and outside of the MSF. 

Finally, the development of a shared vision contributed to the emergence of 
trust in the MSF process. Through face-to-face discussion and informal conver 
sation, each could understand the vision and interest of others as well as find 
common ground. These kinds of processes, so supportive of meaningful collective 
action, particularly at this intermediate scale, will be crucial as we move forward 
addressing climate change and other global challenges. 

Looking at the trust framework we learnt from the ACM forum process, this 
forum has helped in building not only rational trust but also affinitive and system- 
based (procedural) trust. The ACM forum has been perceived as successful by its 
participants and achieved meaningful outcomes. Further, when the ACM project 
ended and the forum was no longer as active as in the past, local communities were 
still holding on to the ACM legacy, especially in implementing rules and sanctions 
regarding the customary forest. Our evidence also shows their positive perceptions 
of the ACM project and forum processes. The achievements of Baru Pelepat in 
obtaining legality of the village and district regulations were due in part to MSF 
efforts, including the investment of time and human and financial resources. Fur- 
thermore, building trust is one of the key successes in the MSF process. 

Indeed, there’s no blueprint for a successful MSF, and trust building processes 
can differ depending on the MSF context. However, good MSFs are likely to need 
the success factors identified herein: the development of trust, excellent “neutral” 
facilitation (see Hagmann, this volume), and inclusion of marginalized groups — 
the absence of which have hindered the achievement of many MSF objectives 
elsewhere. 
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Notes 


1 The Transmigration Program was an initiative of the Dutch colonial government, 
later continued by the Government of Indonesia (Gol). It aimed to move landless 
people from densely populated areas of Indonesia to less populous areas of the country. 

2 Although Baru Pelepat is one village, we speak here of multiple communities, because 
of the ethnic differences and geographical distribution among hamlets. 

3 Village Regulation No. 2 of 2005 on customary forest management and utilization. 

4 This regulation legally recognizes Baru Pelepat as a customary community. 

5 The degree to which this decision was one taken autonomously by the community (a 
la Yuliani et al.) or determined through the efforts of broader scale actors (à la Liswanti 
et al.) remains a question. 
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Introduction to Chapter 4 


This chapter builds on the work reported in Chapters 2 and 3. It is the only one in 
this collection to explicitly address the ‘wickedness’ of societal problems — as high- 
lighted in Chapter 1. Kusumanto et al. evaluate the appropriateness of ACM as 
a tool to address them. The authors first outline the increasing severity of Jakar- 
ta’s flooding problem, showing its links to rising sea levels, climate change, high 
and growing population densities, and upriver forest and land use change. They 
then build on Kusumanto’s long-term experiential involvement in the Jambi site, 
combining that with the diverse set of knowledges of her co-authors, including 
the more technical angle, extracting elements of both that seem applicable, and 
identifying likely challenges as they conduct a ‘thought experiment’. 

This chapter attacks the issue of expanding an ACM approach to broader lev- 
els head on. The authors lay out the complexity of stakeholders — from various 
government sectors and levels to NGOs to academics to local communities and 
more — and their varying interests. They build on our sense that solutions to the 
flooding problem (and other such wicked problems) will only come when these 
varying actors and their interests are incorporated meaningfully into policymak- 
ing and planning. Although this is definitely not the case now, there is encour- 
aging movement in the Indonesian national policy arena that could allow some 
more people- and learning-oriented approaches to blossom. 

One of the most (imaginative) of the chapters in this book, it also moves us for- 
ward as we consider whether and how to move ‘upward’ and ‘outward’ with ACM 
approaches — a topic also discussed explicitly in Chapters 10 and 11. 
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Introduction 


It was over two decades ago that Kusumanto began CIFOR’s field research to 
apply and investigate the adaptive collaborative management (ACM) approach 
to forest management in Baru Pelepat village in Jambi Province, central Sumatra 
(see Chapters 2 and 3, this volume). The endeavour was a partnership between 
CIFOR, a Jambi-based nongovernmental organisation, and Jambi University and 
was supported by the Bungo District Government. The team’s involvement as 
process facilitators and action researchers lasted from 2000 until 2006 and has 
left traces of social, relational, and institutional changes at community and forest 
landscape levels. 

CIFOR’s ACM conceptual underpinnings (Prabhu, McDougall, and Fisher 
2007) have been imperative for generating the above as well as other outcomes 
and are inspired by Paulo Freire’s philosophy of ‘reflection and action upon the 
world in order to transform it’, Holling’s ideas on adaptive management of large 
ecosystems, Habermas’ ‘communicative action’, the social theory of Giddens, 
Kolb’s learning in development, and social learning in contexts of forest and 
natural resources (Maarleveld and Dangbegnon 1999; Wollenberg et al. 2001).! 
ACM's focus is on transforming social-ecological systems by employing partici- 
patory action research (PAR) as a framework for engaging stakeholders. It is an 
approach that potentially offers a pathway for dealing with larger scale, so-called 
‘wicked problems’. Underlying values and causes of such problems are typically 
ambiguous and contested (Lénngren and van Poeck 2020). They are in essence 
unsolvable and addressing them can at best be done by attempting to improve the 
situation and learn from the effort (Sol et al. 2018). The governance of natural 
resource management is characterised by mutual dependencies between the many 
actors, each with different interests, perspectives, and values, having a stake in 
the problem. The circumstances in which a given problem occurs can include 
social plurality, lack of trust among stakeholders, environmental change, scien- 
tific disagreement, inadequate legal tools, and varied policy framing. Examples 
of societal problems with a wicked attribute include environmental degradation, 
economic crises, or failing educational systems (Rittel and Webber 1973). 
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Here, we build on thoughts expressed earlier in ACM’s history: “Although cli- 
mate change issues were just a faraway twinkle in the eyes of the original ACM re- 
searchers, the relevance of ACM results to climate change adaptation has become 
increasingly clear” (CIFOR Website, accessed in June 2022). Now we think it is 
time that the potential of ACM is assessed as a pathway to address the flooding 
problem of Greater Jakarta, Indonesia — a notorious wicked problem which calls for 
adaptation with multiscale and equitable participation, learning, and innovation. 
ACM can arguably offer a path forward in a world subject to a changing climate 
and other global environmental change. Our present team is particularly interested 
to see if ACM offers avenues for transboundary collaboration and transformation 
at various levels and scales in the Jakarta region. Lessons from our investigation 
may nonetheless also benefit other global regions with similar wicked problems. 
The urban setting is a relatively new arena for ACM; only a few studies have been 
conducted on this approach in such a context. Furthermore, our assessment entails 
a cross-border endeavour which necessarily reaches out to forest-related realms, 
and geographically to the upstream parts of the Jakarta delta. 

In this chapter we assess ACM’s applicability by means of a thought experiment 
to identify, explore, and develop alternative approaches to better understand and 
hopefully better manage Jakarta’s flooding problem. We believe that these are 
direly needed. The chapter is not based on an in-depth analysis of empirical work 
but an exercise whereby our team of experts envisions the application of ACM in 
Greater Jakarta. 

Our multidisciplinary team represents diverse science and development dis- 
ciplines, comprising human ecology, social learning, flood resilience, urban and 
regional planning, environmental governance, spatial planning and environmen- 
tal law, and system dynamics. The lead author specialises in social learning and 
inclusivity in sustainability governance; she co-led CIFOR’s ACM research in 
Jambi in 2000-2006. 

In the following sections, we first describe the background of Jakarta’s flood- 
ing problem. We then discuss in general terms the wicked problem concept in 
connection to water governance. A discussion of the ACM concept and applica- 
bility follows, including a brief account of why ACM, as our Jambi team applied 
and experienced it, was successful in delivering positive outcomes. The chapter 
proceeds with pinpointing the objective of our study and presenting its method- 
ology which, as mentioned above, is essentially a thought experiment. It allows 
us to draw on the lessons from ACM application in Jambi and link these with 
our team’s expertise, while amalgamating with relevant literature. The chapter 
continues by framing Jakarta’s flooding as a wicked problem and subsequently 
discussing the results of our thought experiment. Concluding remarks highlight 
the significance and potential of ACM as a pathway for mitigating the impacts of 
Greater Jakarta’s flooding in the context of climate change. 


Background 


Greater Jakarta covers a land area of 7,062 km? (Kamarzuki 2020) and stretches 
over the province of the Special Capital Region of Jakarta (DKI Jakarta) and 
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parts of West Java and Banten provinces (Figure 4.1). Major parts of the metro- 
politan area are the five satellite cities of Depok, Bekasi, Bogor, Tangerang, and 
South-Tangerang; and the regencies of Bogor, Bekasi, and Tangerang. The low- 
lying delta is known as one of the most flood-prone metropoles globally (Marfai, 
Sekaranom, and Ward 2015), through which 13 rivers and two canals flow for 
the discharge of water into Jakarta Bay (Budiyono et al. 2017). In 2020, Greater 
Jakarta was home for 35.5 million people (BPS 2021) and is projected to accom- 
modate around 75.6 million in 2039 (Florezyk et al. 2019). The region already 
experienced floods during the ancient Hindu Kingdom Tarumanegara? (4th—7th 
centuries CE) and they have persisted through colonial Batavia until today’s super 
city.? Yet, it has been only since the 1970s that, due to urbanisation and rapid eco- 
nomic growth, land use-land cover change (LULCC) has become a key driving 
factor of flooding (Rustiadi et al. 2015). 

LULCC potentially reduces the area for water catchment and adversely af- 
fects drainage systems. Especially LULCC due to urbanisation can importantly 
influence hydrological behaviour by reducing surface infiltration and increasing 
surface runoff and flow volumes (Goudie 2018; Rogger et al. 2017). Jakarta’s ur- 
banisation is marked by a fast increase in built-up area,’ thereby rapidly reducing 
green space surface area and hence also the region’s water retention capacity (Ma- 
heng, Pathirana, and Zevenbergen 2021). Furthermore, disturbance of the area’s 
hydrology has been due to the loss of upstream forests and of water catchment and 
urban forest areas in more downstream localities (Afriyanie et al. 2022). 

In the case of Jakarta, land subsidence has been another key driving factor 
of flooding (Budiyono et al. 2016; Yan et al. 2020). The megacity is sinking fast, 
crucially driven by excessive extraction of deep groundwater which has occurred 
since the mid-1970s and has resulted in subsidence up to four metres in parts of 
northern Jakarta (Kooi and Yuherdha 2018). Forty per cent of DKI Jakarta is 
under sea level (Koto and Negara 2017). Land subsidence has also been caused 
by soil compaction due to loads from infrastructural construction and buildings 
associated with urban development (Hasanuddin et al. 2011). 

Climate change is posing Greater Jakarta with yet another challenge. Sea level 
rise, intense rainfall, and extended wet monsoons induced by climate change 
have increasingly become causal factors that drive the occurrence of flooding and 
ensuing social and economic disasters. In the occasional case where high volumes 
of water flow down from the upstream rivers and high rainfall locally together 
meet up with (tidal) water coming from the sea, these result in disastrous flood 
levels. Given LULCC, land subsidence, and climate change in the foreseeable 
future, Jakarta’s flood hazards are expected to intensify. 

The increasingly frequent and severe flooding has been among the arguments 
of the incumbent government to relocate the country’s capital to East Kaliman- 
tan (on Borneo island) by 2024 (Van de Vuurst and Escobar 2020; Yusriyah et al. 
2020).’ Since the 2007 flood in Greater Jakarta — the largest flood over the last 
two and a half decades (see Figure 4.1), the region has been stricken by devastat- 
ing floods in 2013, 2015, 2018, and 2020. Yet, while moving the capital may help to 
evade potential loss and damage associated with flooding (Januariyadi et al. 2020), 
it could merely mean a transfer of the problems confronting Jakarta to the new 
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MAP OF GREATER JAKARTA iE 


GREATER JAKARTA MAP: 
2007 FLOOD INUNDATED AREAS 


Figure 4.1 Maps of Greater Jakarta showing the different jurisdictions and its most flood- 
prone Ciliwung River, with inundated areas at village administrative level due 


to the 2007 flood 
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capital (Van de Vuurst and Escobar 2020). Moreover, without any doubt, the cur 
rent capital — and Greater Jakarta — must still be protected from future flooding. 

Early flood mitigation measures date back to 17th-century Dutch colonial times 
(Caljouw, Nas, and Pratiwo 2009; Garschagen, Surtiari, and Harben 2018; Octavi- 
anti and Charles 2018). With a view to obtaining control over the city’s hydrology, 
for 400 years, infrastructure-focused engineering solutions — e.g., structured canal 
systems, flood reservoirs, and the giant sea wall — have been the mainstream par 
adigm in flood management (Octavianti and Charles 2018). Limited attention 
has been paid to the anthropogenic root causes of flooding and recent studies 
revealed that responses to Jakarta’s flooding problem should be sought beyond the 
engineering and technocratic realms (Asdak, Supiah, and Subiyanto 2018; Cao 
et al. 2021; Garschagen, Surtiari, and Harben 2018). 


‘Wicked problems’ and water governance 


Since Rittel and Webber introduced the wicked problem concept in 1973, lit 
erature on this idea has grown exponentially, dispersed across a wide variety of 
scientific disciplines with distinct epistemological assumptions (Lénngren and 
van Poeck 2020). We position our investigation in a multidisciplinary context 
which is informed by a social constructivist understanding of wicked problems. 
From this perspective, there is no ‘true’ definition of a given wicked problem; 
it is rather a social construct. Following sociological literature, theoretical con- 
cepts function in research as descriptive/analytic tools, sensitising/creative tools, 
or critical/emancipatory tools (ibid.). The utility of the wicked problem concept as 
a sensitising tool, particularly, fits well in our assessment of ACM to explore the 
approach’s applicability to Jakarta’s flooding. Because of its multifaceted and sug- 
gestive character, the concept creates space for reflection, creativity, and surprises 
in developing understanding of the flooding phenomenon and, importantly, in 
finding decentralised and equitable pathways for dealing with it. 

In general terms, a wicked problem is a situation of high complexity, uncer 
tainty, and divergence which involves multiple stakeholders with distinct needs, 
values, interests, knowledges, and expectations (Kharel, Romsdahl, and Kirilenko 
2018). Following Sol et al. (2018), the most realistic effort for addressing such 
problems is to make improvements in problematic situations and learn from such 
efforts. With wicked problems, optimising prevailing practices, routines, and 
systems — that is, ‘doing better the things we do’ — will not help much (see Prabhu 
and Colfer, this volume); rather, the values and assumptions on which actions 
are grounded are reconsidered so that we ‘do better things’ (Sol et al. 2018, 1385). 
This implies a need for alternative policy pathways, relationship building, ways of 
thinking and perceptions, behaviours and lifestyles, and at the heart of all these: 
novel processes for the production of knowledge and social learning. 

The multiplicity of jurisdictions often associated with wicked problems implies 
that the solutions as preferred by the various stakeholders may diverge or even be 
contradictory. Only an unbounded time frame offers chances to appraise the ef- 
ficacy and consequences of potential solutions (Kharel, Romsdahl, and Kirilenko 
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2018), learn from our attempts, and accordingly improve these (Sol et al. 2018). 
For solutions are consequential and can create new problems. Flexibility and 
adaptability are therefore warranted through learning or trial-and-error (ibid.; 
Rittel and Webber 1973). Governmental planning tends nevertheless to have 
limited room for adaptations (Kharel, Romsdahl, and Kirilenko 2018) and largely 
responds to short-term time horizons (Adams-Schoen 2016). 

Water governance problems are arguably ill-defined (Kharel, Romsdahl, and 
Kirilenko 2018). They greatly vary in scope and nature in terms of causes and 
consequences and resolving them tends to rely on elusive political judgement. 
While conventional expert-driven and administrative routines can solve many 
of the problems, they may provide little solace in solving wicked problems and 
can create stalemates for policymakers and flood managers. Among the chal- 
lenges confronted when dealing with water-related wicked problems are (ibid.; 
Adams-Schoen 2016) (i) the transboundary nature across jurisdictions, sec- 
tors, and institutions; (ii) ignorance in governmental planning of hydrological 
processes at watershed scales; (iii) limited scope and enforcement of policies to 
resolve newly emerging water management problems, such as those caused by cli- 
mate change; and (iv) water conflicts arising between economic, environmental, 
and social objectives. 


Concept and applicability of adaptive collaborative management 


When CIFOR coined the term ‘adaptive collaborative management’ around 
1997, it was intended to investigate adaptive management (Lee 1999) in vary- 
ing social (stakeholder) contexts (Plummer et al. 2012). Since the early stages of 
ACM scholarship, its focus has gradually broadened to also comprise collabora- 
tive management in connection to complexity science and resilience thinking in 
social-ecological systems (Armitage, Marschke, and Plummer 2007), including in 
connection to climate change (CIFOR Website). Hence, ACM is conceptually 
a convergence of adaptive management and collaborative management. A sub- 
stantial body of literature between 1997 and 2010 views ACM as “an emergent 
governance approach for complex social-ecological systems that connects the 
learning function (experimental and experiential) of adaptive management with 
the linking function (vertically and horizontally) of co-management” (Plummer 
et al. 2012; emphasis added). 

ACM's instrumental rationale is twofold. Equipped with the learning and link- 
ing functions as modalities, the approach is expected to “deal with the complexity 
of interdependent social-ecological systems and enhance the fit between ecosys- 
tem dynamics and governance systems” (Olsson, Bodin, and Folke 2010, 263). 
Furthermore, ACM is also postulated as a continual and iterative process of action 
and reflection whereby outcomes shape pre-conditions for the process to continue 
(Colfer 2005a; Plummer et al. 2017). 

ACM has received much attention from scientists and practitioners alike, 
including criticists. The relationship between learning and outcomes, in par- 
ticular, is often referred to as troublesome. ACM is a relatively young field and 
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the absence of a framework to organise the many considerations, definitions, 
variables, driving factors, and outcomes makes it difficult to analyse plausible re- 
lations between process, social interactions, and outcomes of an empirical case 
(Plummer et al. 2012). CIFOR’s extensive investigation asserts that ACM is highly 
contextual and hardly any variable is deterministic (Colfer 2005a). Yet, various 
empirical works have evidently established positive relationships between ACM 
process and outcomes — i.e., ecological and livelihood effects (Colfer 2005b; Guijt 
2007; Plummer et al. 2017). Interestingly, some scholars attach ACM’s value to its 
evocative nature which suggests pathways for transitionary changes in attaining 
desirable resource and environmental governance objectives, rather than that it 
provides particular benchmarks (Huitema et al. 2009). 

While not always explicitly labelled ‘adaptive collaborative management’, the 
approach has been widely applied to addressing various resource and environmen- 
tal management and governance challenges (e.g., concerning agriculture, water 
management, or restoration). Plummer’s ACM literature review (2012) reveals 
that the approach is predominantly applied in ‘typical’ common-pool resources, 
such as forestry, water resources, and fisheries. Not much can be found about the 
extent to which ACM potentially contributes to climate change adaptation and 
mitigation, nor to risk reduction of climate-induced disasters. 

Crucially, the utility of ACM in research and practice for dealing with the 
diverse challenges lies particularly in the convergence of collaboration and 
knowledge-oriented processes. In Jambi’s empirical work (Adnan et al. 2008; Colfer 
2005a; Diaw and Kusumanto 2005; Indriatmoko 2002; Kusumanto 2006, 2007a, 
2007b; Kusumanto et al. 2005), learning and linking processes were crucially con- 
nected to the pragmatic character of our team’s role as action researchers and 
process facilitators. The team encouraged linking and learning to be organised 
and maintained between diverse community stakeholders, and vertical linking 
and learning between community stakeholders and village institutions, as well 
as between community representatives and the district government. The use of 
PAR as a framework crucially enabled the collaborative and learning processes to 
take place: (i) substantively (by way of locally prioritised issues); (ii) structurally and 
relationally (through PAR’s joint plan-act-reflect iterations); and (iii) via transdisci- 
plinary/transboundary learning between different social and institutional entities 
— including our Jambi ACM team. In this way, ACM’s facilitated intervention is 
essentially a blended assortment of smaller-scale interventions grounded in sys- 
tems thinking; smaller interventions were linked horizontally and vertically and 
nested in ACM in its entirety.® 


Investigation by thought experiment: objective and 
methodology 


The objective of our investigation is twofold. First, we position the flooding prob- 
lem of Greater Jakarta within a wicked problem framing, which allows us to de- 
velop understanding about the way flooding governance has evolved over time in 
response to a changing flooding context. Second, we assess the applicability of 
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ACM to addressing Jakarta’s flooding as a wicked problem in the climate change 
context so as to deliver recommendations with long-term objectives. 

We employ a methodology referred to as a ‘thought experiment’, which orig- 
inates in philosophy — essentially relying on human intuition and imagination 
— and its use has gradually expanded to the natural and social science disciplines 
(Brown and Fehige 2022). The methodology can be applied to investigate phe- 
nomena with the purpose of thinking through a hypothetical situation and its 
probable human and societal consequences. In our case, we obtain new insights 
by using already known information based on previous ACM empirical work from 
the Jambi research and rearranging this information from the new perspective of 
Jakarta’s flooding context. Prior lessons that draw on ACM Jambi research are 
combined with insights from our team’s expertise and the literature. 

Our choice for a thought experiment has a practical and conceptual rationale. 
Not an empirical investigation, our study uses prior ACM Jambi research out- 
comes while relying on the team’s expertise and empirical works by others in a 
different locale and context. An actual ACM investigation at the scale of Greater 
Jakarta would at present not be affordable. Nevertheless, it should be cautioned 
that the cost of a ‘business as usual’ approach to Jakarta’s flooding could presum- 
ably be significantly higher. The conceptual rationale of our thought experiment 
is that outcomes derived from our study can offer insights for handling Jakarta’s 
flooding problem, applying ACM, or scaling-up initiatives using ACM or similar 
approaches. 


Framing Greater Jakarta’s flooding as a wicked problem 


The flooding problem of Greater Jakarta is characterised in the literature as com- 
plex, uncertain, and multijurisdictional (Cao et al. 2021; Dwirahmadi et al. 2019; 
Simarmata and Surtiari 2020). The problem cannot easily be defined. As dis- 
cussed previously, these attributes are typical of wicked problems, which have 
seriously challenged Jakarta’s flood policymakers. 

Viewing the metropolitan area as a typically deltaic megacity in the Global 
South can cast some light on the issue. Population growth, urbanisation, and 
urban sprawl in the megacities situated in deltas of this global region tend to man- 
ifest themselves in the conversion of waterways to other uses and in an expansion 
of informal settlements in flood-prone areas, both of which complicate flood man- 
agement (Cao et al. 2021). In such areas, water supply for household use, as well 
as for urban and industrial development, typically relies on the over-extraction of 
groundwater, resulting in land subsidence. An increased risk of coastal flooding 
is often the consequence. Greater Jakarta is among the delta megacities with the 
most severe flood risk in the future (Cao et al. 2021; Garschagen, Surtiari, and 
Harben 2018; Marfai, Sekaranom, and Ward 2015; Rukmana 2021). 

Different stakeholders perceive Jakarta’s flooding problem differently and en- 
visage therefore distinct solutions. Governments and other stakeholders of down- 
stream flood-prone parts of the region — particularly low-lying areas in DKI Jakarta 
Province — view Jakarta’s flood problem primarily as an outlet problem. They seek 
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solutions for the protection of people, resources, and infrastructures through flood 
mitigation — which means diverting flood water away from flood-prone zones and/ 
or relocating communities living there to flood-safe localities. For vulnerable peo- 
ple living in informal settlements, flooding can affect water quality and hinder a 
safe, healthy, and productive life. Many of these groups consider these localities 
as key to making a living, and government relocation programmes mean to them 
a loss of livelihood (Dovey, Cook, and Achmadi 2019; Simarmata and Surtiari 
2020). For these groups, leaving these areas does not resolve the flooding problem 
and they seek solutions in informal, small-scale flood adaptation measures, such 
as raising the floor of dwellings or building simple water barriers (ibid.; Cao et al. 
2021). Downstream stakeholders have often scapegoated upstream stakeholders, 
such as the government of Bogor Regency, upstream farmers, or plantation hold- 
ers for flooding occurring downstream. Greater Jakarta’s flooding is an intricate 
transboundary issue that involves multiple jurisdictions, sectors, and institutions, 
each with its own preferred solutions, which can lead to conflicts. 

The ‘wickedness’ of Jakarta’s flooding problem is obvious as well from the na- 
ture of the diverse adaptation pathways followed by stakeholders in response to 
changing flooding contexts. We follow Cao et al. (2021) who define adaptation 
pathways as “sequences of measures that can be implemented to reduce the im- 
pacts of changes in environmental conditions” (88). The discussion that follows, 
makes clear that whatever pathway is pursued by the different stakeholders, most 
proposed solutions tend, borrowing Rittel and Webber’s (1973) wicked problem 
terminology, to be a ‘one-shot operation’. The tendency exists that solutions are 
expected to immediately resolve the flooding problem. However, negative conse- 
quences or side-effects of solutions may not be reversible and new problems are 
likely to arise. Furthermore, it is difficult to determine how long Greater Jakar- 
ta’s flooding will continue. This temporal uncertainty — yet another attribute of 
wicked problems — implies that ‘there is no stopping rule’ (ibid.): there is no point 
in time that establishes that the handling of a problem is complete. This tempo- 
ral aspect is exacerbated in Greater Jakarta by the emerging challenges of land 
subsidence and climate change. While Jakarta’s current flooding governance may 
tame the flooding problem temporarily, the risk is real that future problems are 
much more severe. Below, we describe how the ‘wickedness’ of adaptation path- 
ways in Jakarta’s flooding case has manifested itself in contemporary times. 

Although in response to changing flooding contexts, Jakarta’s flood govern- 
ance has been continually adapted over time, yet the core paradigm has remained 
largely focused on ‘taming nature’ by attempting to control hydrology (Garscha- 
gen, Surtiari, and Harben 2018). Floods have been perceived as an annual recur- 
rence linked to the monsoon cycle, hence requiring tactical, short-term responses 
and a focus on controlling flow from outlets. Consequently, a canal and drainage 
system connecting the city’s waterways, initially developed by the Dutch in the 
17th century, has been the main flood management strategy (Caljouw, Nas, and 
Pratiwo 2009). It diverts flood discharge of the Ciliwung — the region’s largest and 
most flood-prone river — and other waterways to the city’s peripheries and further 
into Jakarta Bay. 
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The devastating flood in 2007, shown in Figure 4.1, led to a significant ad- 
aptation of the outlet-based flood governance. Extreme precipitation accumula- 
tions in the metropolitan area met with water coming from the sea pushed by 
an extremely high tide. This event triggered the government to expand its flood 
governance to also include coastal protection and the enhancement of the city’s 
water retention capacity (Garschagen, Surtiari, and Harben 2018). In 2011, the 
Jakarta Coastal Defense Strategy (JCDS) was adopted by the Indonesian govern- 
ment in collaboration with the government and experts from The Netherlands. 
Subsequent revisions and expansion of JCDS delivered in 2014 the National Cap- 
ital Integrated Coastal Development (NCICD) Masterplan with the 46-kilometre 
Giant Seawall that closes off Jakarta Bay from the sea as a main component, com- 
plemented by a large pumping system for the metropolitan area’s flood drainage.” 
The various infrastructural works — i.e., dredging canals, dykes, and the giant sea 
wall — have demanded space for which around 4,000 households were relocated 
between 2015 and 2018 (Simarmata and Surtiari 2020), sometimes involving co- 
ercion (ibid; Padawangi and Douglass 2015). 

Despite the changing course of flood governance, hard engineering- 
infrastructural solutions have remained central. Yet, Cao et al. (2021) remark 
that NCICD’s main component — the sealing off of Jakarta Bay from the sea 
— is not going to solve the fundamental cause of Jakarta’s flooding, namely land 
subsidence.!° New problems and critics have also emerged from civil society and 
from within the government itself — namely, the Ministry of Maritime Affairs 
and Fisheries. These officials foresaw significant environmental degradation in 
Jakarta Bay, including changes in local currents, a decrease in fish stocks, and 
rapid sedimentation of the seabed, thereby adversely affecting the bay’s ecosystem 
and putting the livelihoods of fishing communities at risk. 

It was not until 2017 that the government drastically refocused its flood gov- 
ernance in response to mounting criticism on, particularly, the relocation of 
communities and exclusion of residents from decision-making and planning. As 
envisioned in the 2017-2022 medium-term development plan of DKI Jakarta, 
flood risk management measures should include the strengthening of water in- 
stitutions and human capital, besides a stricter policy on the use of groundwa- 
ter (Simarmata and Surtiari 2020). Obviously, in Jakarta, the dominant formal 
adaptation pathway applied by the government is not really connected to the 
informal adaptation trajectories of many, often-times vulnerable, local commu- 
nities and in some instances has even hampered their capacities to adapt (Cao 


et al. 2021). 


Results of thought experiment and discussion 


Viewing Greater Jakarta’s flooding as a wicked problem leads to the question 
whether ACM would be applicable in this context and, if so, what outcomes 
could be expected from applying the approach. In the sections below, we assess 
ACM's applicability and focus on the following three interconnected points of 
discussion: (i) can ACM be applied, given Greater Jakarta’s flood governance 
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structure; (ii) will ACM’s social learning work in Jakarta’s flooding context; and 
(iii) if ACM were applicable to the case of Jakarta, what operational indicators 
could be used. 


Can ACM be applied, given Jakarta’s flood governance structure? 


Assessment of ACM’s applicability 


Our central thesis is that Jakarta’s flooding risks can effectively be managed if 
adaptation is strategic — which we see as encompassing and connecting suffi- 
ciently large spatial and temporal horizons. This means that the governance of 
adaptation must include and interconnect all necessary nested levels and scales 
of decision-making. We have shown, based on our past ACM research in Jambi’s 
forest environs, that a multilayer, nested governance structure, organised around 
interdependent formal and informal decision-making nodes at various levels 
and scales where stakeholders are represented, is key to effective adaptation in 
complex and uncertain forest settings (Diaw and Kusumanto 2005; Kusumanto 
2007a). Such a structure allows for a more balanced power distribution in the 
social-ecological system, transboundary learning, and stakeholder communica- 
tion, resulting in the construction of shared values and knowledges. Our ACM 
research made clear that a polycentric governance structure for attaining sus- 
tainability in the forest system is crucial, necessarily comprising formal as well as 
informal structures and mechanisms. In Jambi, it became clear to us that infor 
mal decision-making in polycentric systems was a critically important, and often 
missing, adjunct to formal structures. Literature on collaborative governance also 
underlines the importance of informal structures and mechanism (Emerson, Na- 
batchi, and Balogh 2011) but the link with polycentric decision-making is usually 
less explicit than in our Jambi case. 

Huitema et al. (2009) have similarly underlined the importance of polycen- 
tric decision-making for fostering adaptation and collaboration in social- 
ecological systems. Translating this into the context of water governance, 
a polycentric structure implies that the lowest possible jurisdictional level 
should hold decision-making authority for the implementation of flood pol- 
icies, spatial plans, and flood disaster protocols (Becker, Huitema, and Aerts 
2015). The central government would thereby be responsible for oversight of 
legal procedures, with well-functioning coordination between different levels 
as a prerequisite (ibid.). 

Bringing these insights to bear in the case of Greater Jakarta’s governance 
structure, we see a rather weak resemblance to a polycentric governance system, 
potentially hindering effective implementation of flood policy measures. This sit- 
uation is further complicated because of the multiplicity of jurisdictions — namely, 
the different administrative areas (Figure 4.1) and sectoral mandates (Samsura, 
Kusumanto, and Triyanti 2022). In current decentralised Indonesia, decision- 
making authority in the water and land sectors is held by regional governments — 
to wit, provincial, and municipality/regency governments (Simanjuntak et al. 
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2012). In reality, however, flood risk management and strategic authority tend to 
remain concentrated at the central level (Rukmana 2016). The Ministry of Public 
Works and Public Housing has essentially the sole authority over the most flood- 
prone river of the region, the Ciliwung, including efforts to improve its discharge 
and retention capacity. Besides, the upstream parts of the Ciliwung watershed 
have remained the responsibility of the Ministry of Environment and Forestry,!! 
leaving limited space for decision-making by local governments. Furthermore, lo- 
cal governments are involved in public infrastructure development and services 
only when permitted by the Ministry of Public Works and Public Housing (Si- 
manjuntak et al. 2012). All of this is further compounded by poor inter-sectoral 
and inter-agency coordination and collaboration (ibid.; Samsura, Kusumanto, and 
Triyanti 2022; Simarmata and Surtiari 2020). 

Hence, we assess that Jakarta’s flood governance structure is weakly appro- 
priate for shaping the enabling conditions for adaptation that is strategic. As 
noted previously, we consider adaptation to be strategic, if it incorporates and 
interconnects sufficiently large spatial and temporal horizons and, as such, 
could effectively address Jakarta’s flooding. Nevertheless, we have identified 
a unique opportunity for improving Greater Jakarta’s flooding governance 
structure and in that way develop the necessary conditions to apply ACM to 
Jakarta. 


Window of opportunity for improving Jakarta’s flood governance structure 
y g g 


Presidential Regulation No. 60 of 2020 concerning the Greater Jakarta Urban 
Area Spatial Plan offers room for improving Jakarta’s flood governance structure. 
With the main aim to transform the metropolitan area into an economic strong- 
hold for industrial development, trade and service delivery (Kusumanto et al. 
2022), it directs development in the region by regulating spatial patterns and area 
utilisation (Afriyanie et al. 2022). A recently established regional body affiliated 
with the Ministry of Agrarian and Spatial Planning holds the mandate for im- 
plementation. The regulation, however, does not include climate change impact 
considerations and despite its flood mitigation and adaptation directives, little 
guidance is provided on how spatial planning should be linked to flood risk man- 
agement under the pressing conditions of economic growth, urban development, 
and rapid land use change. 

We view these missing elements in the new regulation as a window of oppor- 
tunity for applying ACM and, simultaneously, carrying through the necessary 
adjustments in the current flood governance structure. The central aim would 
thereby be transforming the governance structure into a polycentric system. By 
using ACM as a framework, we argue that restructuring would be operational 
with limited need for investments in financial and human resources. Structural 
adjustments would be implemented under the new spatial plan regulation and 
specific flood policies could be developed that pertain to subsets of relevant ju- 
risdictions. Jurisdictions should be given sufficient space for self-governance and 
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decision-authority at relevant scales. The new coordinating regional body, pre- 
viously mentioned, would be responsible for supervision over legal procedures 
and be mandated to establish a legal framework and formal regulations, as well 
as to improve inter-agency coordination and simplify governance mechanisms. 
The engagement of civil society groups in the interactions and communica- 
tion with local stakeholders are both crucial, facilitating local participation in 
decision-making. 

Time and effort would be needed to institutionalise the adjustments to Ja- 
karta’s flood governance structure as discussed above. In the following section, 
we seek to understand whether social learning — at the heart of ACM — would 
work for bringing these about and, if so, what role it could play, and with what 
outcomes. 


Would social learning in ACM work in Jakarta’s flooding context? 


Assessment of ACM’s social learning 


By definition, social learning in ACM connects collaboration with the adaptive 
process by encouraging a continuous reflection and revisits of plans, relation- 
ships, knowledges, and worldviews, fostering agency and transforming structures 
and social systems (Prabhu, McDougall, and Fisher 2007). Hence, as a concept, 
ACM should be well-equipped for addressing Jakarta’s wicked flooding prob- 
lem because of its multiple perspectives, systematic and iterative protocol, and 
sustainability (long-term) objectives. The question remains, however, if social 
learning in ACM could effectively address the complexities inherent in the 
megacity’s flooding problem. We assess below ACM’s applicability to dealing 
with this wicked problem, focusing on the central role which social learning is 
expected to play in fostering institutional adaptations, collaboration, and policy 
change. 

It is obvious that the region’s flood governance structure, as discussed previ- 
ously, is rather weak for creating a culture of social learning and a collaborative 
and adaptive environment. As discussed, Jakarta’s water and flood governance are 
relatively centralised and fragmented over different ministries, government units, 
and implementing agencies with disparate viewpoints and weak horizontal and 
vertical communication. Where collaboration across institutions, sectors, and 
jurisdictions is required, existing communication mechanisms tend to be along 
hierarchical lines. Hence, space is limited for learning or the exchange of values 
and knowledges. Inadequate social learning between government and commu- 
nities is common as well, except for some cases where civil society organisations 
facilitate participatory interactions between the two (Padawangi and Douglass 
2015; Rukmana 2016) or public agencies are endowed with the necessary commu- 
nication capacity. 

We argue here that social learning in ACM can only work in Jakarta’s flooding 
context if transboundary communication channels and mechanisms are put in 
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place for a systematic and iterative exchange of values, perspectives, and knowl- 
edges. In CIFOR’s ACM, PAR was central for building these. Viewing Jakarta’s 
flooding as a wicked problem as previously discussed, communication channels 
and mechanisms would ideally encourage a continual appraisal of possible con- 
sequences of joint plans and actions as well as of implemented solutions. As 
also noted above, it is important that informal mechanisms complement formal 
structures and processes. Furthermore, crucial as well are effective facilitation for 
learning at the boundaries between different stakeholders and how to ensure that 
all relevant stakeholders are justly represented in the learning and collaboration. 
It is also obvious that sufficient financial, human, and time resources, as well as 
political support are key prerequisites. 

It has become clear at this point that for social learning to work in Jakarta’s 
context, the core issue is how to develop communication channels and mecha- 
nisms for a systematic, participatory, and just exchange of perspectives, values, 
and knowledges. In other words, how to shape the enabling conditions for trans- 
boundary learning that encourages collaboration and adaptation. To this end, 
below we envision the initiation of nested platforms for transboundary learning and 
collaboration using ACM as a framework. 


Shaping opportunities for transboundary learning and collaboration in 
nested platforms 


For this particular initiative, we define 


a transboundary learning platform as consciously constructed opportunities 
for multiple stakeholders to jointly learn about a particular flood policy issue 
by iteratively exploring, implementing, and appraising flood adaptation pol- 
icy and measures and their consequences, improving circumstances accord- 
ingly, and learning from the efforts. 


Following Buck, Wollenberg, and Edmunds (2001), we consider that unlike 
stakeholder meetings or forums, the way platforms are designed and facilitated 
influences what is perceived and experienced by platform participants and what 
can be achieved. Platforms involve human as well as non-human entities, such 
as technology, a given resource, and data (Steins 2002). Over time, meanings, 
perceptions, and social experience are reshaped through collective human ac- 
tion with the non-human entities making part of the collective action itself. 
Uncertainty is inherent in complex problem-solving as the full implications of 
neither the process, nor the outcomes of the activity can be known (Aarts and 
Van Woerkum 2002). Rationality is one of the key emergent properties from 
platform processes (Steins 2002) and in circumstances of uncertainty, collective 
decisions should be made by platform participants each of whom has his or her 
own starting rationality (Aarts and Van Woerkum 2002). A carefully designed 
platform can assist participants in dealing with uncertainties more creatively and 
effectively. The role of facilitation is thereby pivotal (see, e.g., Hagmann et al., 
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this volume). Uncertainty external to the platform (or for that matter, to any 
collaborative endeavour), such as uncertainty of flood risk or of possible impacts 
of climate change, can act as a driver’ (Emerson, Nabatchi, and Balogh 2011) or 
‘trigger’ (Kusumanto et al. 2005) for different stakeholders to seek collaboration 
for managing the problem at hand. 

To ensure legal and policy support, the initiative would be implemented within 
the legal framework of Greater Jakarta’s urban spatial plan issued in 2020, men- 
tioned previously. The new regulation is helpful instrumentally in three ways: 
first, high-level institutional coordination has been put in place, headed by the 
Minister of Agrarian Affairs and Spatial Planning and run by heads of govern- 
ment at provincial and municipality/regency levels, creating opportunities for 
fostering institutional adaptations and collaboration at the various levels. Sec- 
ond, the regulation provides an excellent learning opportunity for collaborative 
governance between state agencies, as well as between government, community, 
the private sector, and civil society. Third, the regulation provides a basis from 
which cognition can be improved and awareness enhanced among policymakers 
about the links between Jakarta’s course of development and increasing flood risk, 
potentially complicated by climate change, and how to curtail potential impacts 
of flooding. 

The overall objective of the proposed nested platforms for transboundary learn- 
ing and collaboration is two-fold: (i) improve compatibility between river basin 
ecosystems and the institutions that manage human activities affecting these; 
and (ii) foster Jakarta’s regional transition towards collaborative water and flood 
governance and management. The adjective ‘nested’ emphasises the incorpora- 
tion of multiple jurisdictional and social-ecological landscapes into official policy 
and plans. A given platform constitutes cross-cutting jurisdictions specialising in 
or affected by a specific flood policy issue. We discuss below an example of envi- 
sioned transboundary learning platforms. 


CILIWUNG RIVER ACM NESTED PLATFORMS 


The Ciliwung River ACM initiative is envisioned to shape learning conditions 
that foster creativity and discovery towards new problem framings and alternative 
solutions. The platforms provide a learning track which functions in parallel to 
and delivers policy options to the formal policy track. We discuss the four core 
components of the initiative: key stakeholders; challenges; platform design; and 
facilitation of transboundary learning. 

Following the World Meteorological Organization and Global Water Partner 
ship (WMO and GWP 2009), key stakeholders for an effective urban flood risk 
management and basin development include the following categories: govern- 
ment ministries, departments, and agencies; communities in flood-prone areas; 
other basin communities; research institutions; NGOs; and voluntary organisa- 
tions. The 119-km long Ciliwung River crosses DKI Jakarta Province, West Java 
Province, Bogor Regency, Bogor City, and Depok City. Box 4.1 lists the key stake- 
holders of the Ciliwung ACM platforms. 
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Box 4.1 Key stakeholders of Ciliwung River’s proposed ACM nested 
platform” 


e Government includes relevant departments and agencies of the 
Ministry of Agrarian Affairs and Spatial Planning (ATR/BPN), 
Ministry of Environment and Forestry, Ministry of Public Works and 
Housing, National Development Planning Agency, Regional Devel- 
opment Planning Board, Ciliwung-Cisadane River Basin Agency; 
Ciliwung-Citarum Watershed Management and Protection Forest 
Agency; Indonesian Agency for Climatology, Meteorology, and Geo- 
physics; National Disaster Management Agency; Provincial and rele- 
vant Municipality Governments of DKI Jakarta Province, Provincial 
Government of West Java, Bogor Municipality Government, Bogor 
Regency Government, Depok Municipality Government. 

e Communities in flood-prone areas along the Ciliwung, Citarum, and 
Cisadane rivers include those in DKI Jakarta areas such as Manggarai, 
Tanah Abang, Tomang, Jembatan Lima, Pluit, Duren Sawit, Pondok 
Kopi, and Cakung; and in Depok City areas such as Sukmawijaya, Pan- 
coran Mas, Cipayung, and Sawangan. 

e Other river basin communities include upstream Ciliwung, Puncak 
sub-regency, and Bogor Regency, and Action Consortium for Saving 
Upstream Ciliwung communities. 

e NGOs include Telapak, Ciliwung Merdeka (Free Ciliwung), and 
Friends of Ciliwung. 

e Voluntary organisations include Gerakan Ciliwung Bersih (Clean 
Ciliwung Movement) and Komunitas Peduli Ciliwung (Community 
Concerned about Ciliwung). 

e Research institutions include Indonesian National Research and 
Innovation Agency (BRIN), Institute of Technology Bandung, Bogor 
Agricultural University, and University of Indonesia. 

e Business includes Indofood, Indonesia Power, Perusahan Listrik 
Negara (PLN, National Electricity Company), and Perusahaan Air 
Minum (PAM Jaya, Drinking Water Company). 


"Stakeholder list not exhaustive. 

Located in Greater Jakarta, the Cisadane watershed is west and adjacent to the 
Ciliwung watershed; they and two smaller watersheds make up the Ciliwung- 
Cisadane river basin area (Arifin, pers. communication, 24 June 2022). The 
middle and downstream parts of the Citarum watershed are located in Greater 
Jakarta; these are east and adjacent to the Ciliwung watershed (Julian, pers. com- 
munication, 24 June 2022); the Citarum watershed is part of the Citarum river 
basin area (Website Major Office of Citarum River Basin). 
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A testing challenge which the platform design should particularly take into ac- 
count is the value-laden policy and institutional context of Jakarta’s flooding. In 
such a setting, the platforms can encounter a compounded challenge beyond the 
common lack of a social learning culture and collaborative environment in public 
institutions, as previously mentioned. In our Jambi ACM research, when social 
learning occurred at the formal level and community stakeholders interacted 
with district/regency officials, learning was at points influenced, even hindered 
by prevailing bureaucratic and institutional requirements (Kusumanto 2006). 
We anticipate a similar but more extreme challenge in the Ciliwung platforms 
because of their specific policy and institutional setting. 

Ward et al. (2013) note that in global delta cities, including Jakarta and Rot 
terdam (The Netherlands), changing flood governance or paradigms is not easy 
because of institutional path-dependency and deep-rooted policy beliefs. In in- 
teractive policymaking, policymakers must work with contradictory views and 
interests, but approaches that encourage multiple perspectives are not common 
in policy practice (Wagemans 2002). The incorporation of multiple perspectives, 
however, is the bottom line for any policy to effectively address wicked problems. 
The policy system can be a learning barrier for those with a formal position, even 
when exposed to new perspectives. To a relatively limited degree, officials are 
likely to be receptive to alternative problem framings and new solutions that are 
brought onto the platforms by new stakeholders. It is unrealistic to expect public 
officials to ignore institutional mandates and responsibilities because of risks of 
being sanctioned institutionally. Due to this impasse, policy processes tend to 
reduce diverse perspectives to a single perspective that is acceptable from a formal 
standpoint and conforms with existing legal and policy frameworks. Nonetheless, 
the wicked nature of Jakarta’s flooding problem requires a form of learning that 
allows for the incorporation of new values and multiple problem perceptions and 
concepts. Breaking through this policy and institutional deadlock is a trying task. 
In this context, the platforms must offer participants a new way of learning which 
they derive from collaboration and experimenting, without bearing the risk of 
becoming punished institutionally. 

Bearing in mind this challenge, the platform design constitutes three central 
elements: its core idea, structure, and learning focus. The core idea of the de- 
sign of the platforms is to shape learning conditions that stimulate creativity and 
discovery outside the policy system and, hence, independent from existing flood 
policy. Platform participants are assigned to collaboratively experiment with new 
problem framings and solutions, monitor experiences, and learn from the efforts. 
Official platform participants are not expected to evaluate and approve policy 
innovations in accordance with legal and policy frameworks. Successful flood pol- 
icy options or alternative policy measures resulting from the platform processes 
are eventually mainstreamed in the existing flood policy. As such, the platforms 
provide a learning track or learning pathway which functions in parallel to, is in- 
dependent from, yet delivers policy options that feed into the formal policy track. 

Because the platforms proceed in parallel to the formal policy process, the plat- 
form structure should provide supports to the multilayer, multiscale, and nested 
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polycentric governance system. In analogy with the way we structured system-wide 
ACM learning in Jambi, the platforms’ transboundary learning comprises a blend 
of smaller-scale subsystems nested in wider-scale subsystems. The lowest level ju- 
risdiction is framed by wider subsystems — e.g., a spatial plan legislation or land 
tenure policy. Importantly, the use of PAR as a framework for bringing struc- 
ture into platform activities effectively encourages learning and collaboration. 
Through PAR’s joint plan-act-reflect iterations, relations become more structured 
and actor networks within platforms take shape organically. Figure 4.2 illustrates 
the nested structure of the Ciliwung River ACM platforms, as we propose. 

For proposing the focus of learning and collaboration of the platforms, we ar- 
gue that attempts to solve Jakarta’s flooding have exhausted legal instruments and 
policy measures currently available. Given the wickedness of the flooding prob- 
lem and the fragmentation of water and flood governance over different sectors, 
institutions, and jurisdictions as previously described, the platform should use a 
basin-wide, cross-sectoral programmatic approach. This approach can become an 
impetus for different sectors, institutions, and jurisdictions to integrate spatial 
planning more effectively with the multiple social, economic, and environmental 
values. At the same time, they will be able to maintain implementation of their 
projects and formal duties as well as, where relevant, deliver public services (e.g., 
improving drainage, sanitation, or waste management). Slightly adapted from the 
Global Environment Facility’s definition (GEF 2009, 7), we view a ‘programmatic 
approach’ as “a long-term and strategic arrangement of individual or sectoral yet 
interlinked projects aimed at achieving large-scale impacts on the (global) envi- 
ronment”. Learning and collaboration from the platforms would deliver policy 
measures in connection to the above-mentioned Greater Jakarta spatial plan. The 
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programme should allow connecting problems that are currently addressed by 
different policies, sectors, and/or institutions. 

The facilitation of transboundary learning is challenging. Some learning 
points from past ACM research can be of benefit here. In handling the flooding 
problem, it is imperative that the social diversity of the platform be made salient 
to platform participants (Diaw and Kusumanto 2005). The researcher-facilitator 
is engaged in real-world processes and should maintain stakeholder boundaries 
as they are, up to the point that the stakeholders themselves decide to enter into 
cooperation. The building of trust between ‘would-be collaborators’ is thereby 
one of her/his key tasks (see Chapters 2 and 3, this volume). ‘Collaboration’ and 
‘adaptation’ are platform outcomes that must fully be in the interests of platform 
members. The facilitator’s role in this is no more and no less than helping them in 
attaching meaning to these concepts from their own perspective (see Hagmann 
et al., this volume). 

The facilitation of system-wide learning across boundaries of (stakeholder) sub- 
systems goes beyond the mere convening of stakeholders: from a wicked problem 
perspective, the facilitator mobilises multiple stakeholders, each with their own 
problem framing and preferred solutions; mediates or advocates where these are 
contradictory; facilitates the collaborative development of platform ground rules; 
and safeguards platform processes (rather than taking decisive action). Facilita- 
tion, therefore, also includes the following, approaching, and enrolling of actors, 
especially those who are less visible. This requires the facilitator’s engagement 
rather than neutrality, sensitivity for hidden relationships and needs, and open- 
ness to acknowledge research or facilitation biases. It is clear that the facilitator 
must be credible, equitable, and considered authoritative by platform participants, 
including on technical matters. The role of an ACM researcher-facilitator could 
also be played by the so-called boundary organisations, in the literature referred 
to as those enabling collaboration between stakeholders by intervening structur 
ally and cognitively (Perkmann 2016). 

The facilitation of system-wide change in connection to Jakarta’s flooding 
has inevitable drawbacks because facilitation would almost always need to work 
through mechanisms of stakeholder representation. However, in circumstances 
of stakeholder conflict or gridlock, a representation system may offer a way out 
from stalemates. Although working through stakeholder representatives may not 
be the ideal, there is much to gain from carefully designed representation mech- 
anisms. While this is beyond this chapter’s scope, a major issue that we need 
to pinpoint here is the contingent nature of representation. In our Jambi case, 
some representatives perceived their involvement in ACM activities as a privilege 
rather than as a mandate that was provided by the constituents they represented 
(Kusumanto 2006). It is therefore crucial that system-wide facilitation ensures 
that learning processes encompass the representatives, the stakeholders at the 
subsystem level, and, most crucially, that representation checks and balances are 
put in place. 

Hagmann et al., this volume, discuss some ACM facilitation methods. Facilita- 
tion does not necessarily mean that platform participants should meet in person; 
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it can, in some cases, make good use of, for example, computer modelling (as 
we did for ACM in forest contexts, see, e.g., Purnomo, Mendoza, and Prabhu 
2004; for flooding contexts, see, e.g., Teng, Jakeman, and Vaze 2017) or satel- 
lite imaging for facilitating collaborative planning and monitoring exercises. Yet, 
when stakeholders need to meet in close encounters, the facilitator should make 
sure that conventional dominance patterns of communication are not replicated 


(Sarmiento Barletti 2022). 


What operational indicators could be used for applying ACM to 
Greater Jakarta’s wicked flooding problem? 


Our thought experiment on ACM’s applicability to Greater Jakarta’s flooding 
problem has resulted in the following key points: first, ACM can be applied to 
Jakarta’s flooding if adjustments are made to the flooding governance structure 
and in this way enabling conditions are created for a strategic adaptation that 
can effectively address the problem. Second, time and effort would be needed 
to institutionalise the envisaged structural adjustments. To this end, ACM can 
be of benefit to accelerate the process by shaping conditions for transboundary 
learning, collaboration, and adaptation in handling the wicked problem. In Box 
4.2, we provide operational indicators that reflect the structural adjustments to 
flooding governance as well as those for transboundary learning, collaboration, 
and adaptation. 


BOX 4.2 Operational indicators for applying ACM to Greater 
Jakarta’s flooding” 


e Substantive authority in flooding governance at the municipality/ 
regency level. 

e National and provincial governments responsible for supervision over 
legal procedures. 

e Solving problems is the responsibility of multiple parties, some of 
whom compete with one another. 

e Mechanisms for the discussion of novel approaches exist at the na- 
tional and sub-national levels. 

e Space for diversity of problem framing and experimentation, including 
innovative competition, cross-fertilisation. 

e Formal and informal water management and flooding governance 
structures go hand in hand so as to create space for learning and 
interactions. 

e Formal and informal structures and mechanisms allow for redundancy 
and overlaps in the system. 
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e Horizontal and vertical stakeholder representative structures and 
processes are in place and effective. 

e To some extent formalised, (facilitated) PAR is deployed as a founda- 
tion for learning (adaptation) and linking (collaboration). 

e Government, nongovernmental organisations, educational and research 
institutions’ officials, staff and field facilitators are trained in PAR. 


* Based on Jambi ACM research in 2000-2006 and Huitema et al. (2009) 


Concluding remarks 


In this chapter, we reflect on the ACM approach as previously applied to investi- 
gate its ecological and livelihood effects in a local forest setting in Sumatra. Our 
reflections form the basis of a thought experiment to assess ACM’s applicability as 
a pathway to address a much larger, complex, long-lived, and even more multiscale 
‘wicked problem’, namely the flooding problem of Greater Jakarta. In this context, 
our central thesis is that Jakarta’s flooding risks can effectively be managed if 
adaptation is strategic, which we see as encompassing and connecting sufficiently 
large spatial and temporal horizons. In addition, Jakarta’s future flood risks may 
be greatly exacerbated by climate change, for which long-term projections and 
effective pathways to a climate proofing future are urgently needed. 

Our assessment could not have been carried out at a better time. Globally, 
flood management is undergoing a shift from approaches focusing on flood control 
towards adaptive approaches aimed at reducing the impacts of floods. This trend 
can be observed in Greater Jakarta as well. Yet, in spite of the current ambitions 
to apply adaptive approaches to flood management, this chapter shows that some 
adaptation measures have led to ‘maladaptation’ — a term we borrow from the 
Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change (IPCC 2022).'4 This has manifested 
itself in increased vulnerabilities of flood-prone communities and of the region's 
economies and ecosystems. Hence, the governance of adaptation for solving Ja- 
karta’s flooding problem has obviously fallen short. In responding to changing 
flooding contexts, adaptation governance has shown a predominantly ad hoc 
character while lacking a long-term vision and being locked into institutional 
frameworks, ingrained policy beliefs, and a technological engineering paradigm. 

We see this stalemate as offering a window of opportunity for Greater Jakarta 
to play a leading role in the global quest for and application of flood adaptation 
approaches with long-term sustainability and, importantly, one that would be less 
likely to deliver ‘maladaptive’ outcomes. Jakarta’s past and current infrastructural 
flood mitigation projects clearly show that the Indonesian government has been 
decisive in taking bold steps in the pursuit of the adaptation measures it deems 
necessary. This has been the case, regardless of the large investments in finance 
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and technology needed. We anticipate an urgent need for a new form of leader- 
ship and recommend that Greater Jakarta (the Indonesian Government) take up 
this leadership role. The multiple gridlock, discussed in this chapter, can become 
a stimulus for the government to be a leader in this by leaving behind well-worn 
paths and entering new avenues. 

We recommend as the first step of the pathway using an ACM framework that 
this new leadership encourage the proposed adjustments to the current flood gov- 
ernance structure. An adjusted adaptation governance should take into account 
ecological and societal impacts, stakeholder engagement, long-term effectiveness, 
and climate resilience. The adaptation governance we recommend has the fol- 
lowing characteristics: a long-term goal that accommodates short-term interests 
and needs; a multilayer, multiscale, more balanced basin-wide distribution of 
decision-making authority with the lowest jurisdiction level (municipality/district 
level) holding full substantive authority; space for a diversity of problem fram- 
ing and experimentation; and cross-boundary formal and informal structures for 
stakeholder collaboration and communication, thereby fostering redundancy and 
system-wide learning. 

The recommended structural adjustments can be implemented under Presiden- 
tial Regulation No. 60 of 2020 concerning the Greater Jakarta Urban Spatial 
Plan. The regulation provides unique opportunities for the integration of social, 
environmental, and economic values into the region’s spatial plans and as such 
feeds into the region’s climate-resilient development and flood risk policies. 

Despite observed formal ambitions in exploring alternative adaptation trajec- 
tories in the face of flooding and climate change, adjusting the current flood gov- 
ernance structure cannot happen overnight. Political-will and open minds will 
not suffice for breaking open Jakarta’s lock-ins; and time will be needed before the 
adjustments in governance structures are institutionalised and enable processes 
of change. Yet, our assessment makes clear that the main hurdles for change pro- 
cesses at the formal level are a weak social learning culture and the lack of a col- 
laborative and adaptive environment. In interactive policymaking, the traditional 
policy system can be a learning barrier for policymakers: they may be less likely to 
be receptive to alternative problem framings and new solutions, hindered by strict 
institutional mandates and responsibilities. 

As the second step of the pathway with an ACM framework, we recommend 
the initiation of nested platforms for shaping excellent learning conditions that 
stimulate creativity in and discovery of new problem framings and solutions out- 
side the policy system and, hence, independent from existing flood policy. Official 
platform participants do not need to evaluate and approve policy innovations in 
accordance with legal and policy frameworks. Flood policy options or alterna- 
tive policy measures resulting from the platform processes are eventually main- 
streamed in the existing flood policy. As such, the platform provides a learning 
track or learning pathway which functions in parallel to, is independent from, 
yet delivers policy options that feed into the formal policy track. A basin-wide, 
cross-sectoral programmatic approach can become the basis for different sectors, 
institutions, and jurisdictions to integrate spatial planning more effectively with 
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multiple social, economic, and environmental values. At the same time, partici- 
pants will be able to maintain implementation of their own projects, formal duties 
and mandates as well as, where relevant, deliver public services. The basin-wide 
and cross-sectoral approach will allow the linking of problems that are currently 
addressed by different policies, sectors, and/or institutions. 

This second step should be implemented under the regional spatial plan presi- 
dential regulation, referred to above. As such, learning and collaborative platform 
processes would deliver policy options for the benefit of Greater Jakarta’s spatial 
planning policy process and support the region's climate-resilient development. 

In this chapter, we acknowledge that the challenges that would confront ACM 
when addressing the flooding problem of Greater Jakarta are considerable. At the 
same time, we emphasise that the megacity’s flooding problem has reached a crisis 
stage and, therefore, there is a pressing need for approaches that can break the 
cycle of long-established paradigms and maladaptive path-dependency processes. 
We hope this chapter encourages further discussion, with on-the-ground action, 
examining the potential as well as the drawbacks of ACM and similar approaches 
for mitigating the impacts of the flooding of Jakarta and elsewhere and, for that 
matter also, the impacts of climate change. 
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Notes 
1 See also Colfer, Prabhu, and Larson (2022), for a systematic rendering of ACM’s theo- 


retical and conceptual forebears. 

See Wessing (2011) and Tarumanagara — Wikipedia. 

See National Geographic Indonesia, 27 February (2019) and Ward et al. (2013). 

Between 1972 and 2012, the region’s built-up area increased from 65 to 2,015 km? 

(Rustiadi et al. 2015). 

5 Fifty-seven hundred hectares of forest in upstream Puncak vanished between 2000 and 
2016 and 3,925 hectares of water catchment and urban forest areas in DKI Jakarta were 
lost between 1985 and 2006 (Afriyanie et al. 2022). 

6 The single-day rainfall of 377 mm on January 1, 2020 led to devastating floods, and 
was preceded by a strong trans-equatorial monsoon flow (Yesi et al. 2021). Under cur- 
rent climatic conditions, the probability of rainfall extremities, including increasing 
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surface temperature, is already higher than 100 years ago and still higher risk is likely 
in the future. 

7 Other factors behind the relocation of Indonesia’s Capital are environmental degra- 
dation, rapid urbanisation, economic disparity and other societal problems, and traffic 
congestion in Greater Jakarta. 

8 The embeddedness of smaller interventions in one larger ACM intervention can be 
referred to as a nested system approach (Groot et al. 2002). 

9 At time of writing (June 2022), 12.6 kilometres of the giant dyke had been built. 

10 Present solutions for Jakarta’s land subsidence — predominantly due to groundwater ex- 
traction for drinking water — are sought in improving water management and/or sea 
dyke construction (Yan et al. 2020). A renewed water management design is planned for 
accomplishment over a ten-year period. Main challenges include a decrease in surface 
water resources due to pollution of the 13 rivers flowing through Jakarta; as well as a de- 
crease of water retention areas resulting from massive land acquisition for buildings and 
infrastructures. Rain harvesting is one solution, which is at present beyond the agenda. 

11 By means of the Watershed Management and Protection Forest Agency (Balai Pengelo- 
laan Daerah Aliran Sungai dan Hutan Lindung, BPDAS-HL), which is a technical unit 
of the ministry at central level or an agency under the ministry at lower government 
levels (Pambudi and Kusumanto, in press). 

12 Marshall Murphree calls this ‘a socially constructed stalemate’, which occurs when 
external agencies impose their agendas upon local populations. Interestingly, Mur- 
phree argues that such a stalemate can be broken when local communities are given 
the authority and responsibility necessary to create ‘internally legitimate regimes’, 
Local level scenario planning, iterative assessment and adaptive management : final 
technical report, July 2006 to November 2011 (https://agris.fao.org/agris-search/search. 
do?recordID=QD2021004709) 

13 Nonetheless, learning occurred at the individual level with some public officials. For 
instance, officials felt encouraged to improve government programmes and sought 
new, creative ways to go about this — hence, triple loop learning clearly occurred here 
(Kusumanto 2006). 

14 IPCC (2022) defines “maladaptation” as 


actions that may lead to increased risk of adverse climate-related outcomes, includ- 
ing via increased greenhouse gas emissions, increased or shifted vulnerability to 
climate change, more inequitable outcomes, or diminished welfare, now or in the 
future. Most often, maladaptation is an unintended consequence. 
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Introduction to Chapter 5 


This chapter takes us to another Indonesian island, Sulawesi; and to a second 
generation of ACM-style research and action. Fisher et al. describe their experi- 
ence using participatory action research — a key ACM method — primarily at an 
intermediate scale, in the mid-2010s. They echo some of the findings of Liswanti, 
Tamara and Arwida (Chapter 3). These authors too demonstrate the longevity 
of the multistakeholder group that they initially facilitated, and which continues 
to function, albeit with changing topical foci (most recently focused on climate 
change). The successful devolution of rights to manage a local forest, now recog- 
nized more broadly, also echoes the findings of Yuliani et al., in Jambi, Sumatra 
(Chapter 2). 

The multistakeholder groups these authors revisited (taskforces), after 
successfully gaining formal rights for the Kajang to manage their 313-ha custom- 
ary forest (previously part of Indonesia’s national forest estate), have taken on 
two new topics.! The first (the taskforce’s ‘Life 2’) took as its mandate to develop 
landscape-scale implementation guidelines for the district (Kabupaten), with spe- 
cial attention to watershed management. The excitement and sense of urgency 
that had characterized the first, ‘Life 1’, had waned, and the work had taken on 
a more mundane, routine aspect but the communication and shared concerns of 
the taskforce remained, as they switched their focus to a new task. 

In ‘Life 3’, the task force turned its attention, most recently, to the national, 
indeed global, concern (among those we focus on here): climate change adapta- 
tion and how to contribute to that within their own district — specifically in three 
bounded watersheds that draw water from the original Kajang sacred forest. 

These authors look to the future, examining what design elements change 
when opportunities appear and a group addresses new challenges. They exam- 
ine important landscape principles and how a PAR process can contribute to 
environmental sustainability, observing also the link between PAR and multiple 
stakeholders’ hopes for greater accountability. One important source of insights 
in this chapter is the authors’ analysis and account of their own roles, their own 
conflicts as they strove to facilitate in a relatively neutral manner. 

Following the evolution of an intermediate level, PAR-initiated taskforce 
through its three lives, this chapter shows how taskforce emphasis changed over 
time, responding to new opportunities, such as broader concerns with landscapes 
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and climate change (and also to donor concerns, highlighted in Egunyu, 
Chapter 9, as a danger). These Indonesian examples provide additional evidence 
of the enduring nature of the bonds of trust and communication that a PAR pro- 
cess can initiate — showing also its feasibility at an intermediate scale. 


Note 


1 The experience of Fisher et al., as CAI [critical action intellectuals] themselves and 
members of these taskforces, is reminiscent of what Ojha et al. (2022) report: “In both 
cases [Nepal and Kenya], the first-generation CAI contributed to environmental policy 
reforms, while the second generation engaged in defending or refining those policies as 
they were implemented” (p. 631). 
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Introduction 


There have been remarkable advances over the past decade for establishing reg- 
ulatory frameworks to support rural land tenure policy in Indonesia. Many of the 
regulations in place would have been unimaginable by the initial proponents of 
forest and land tenure rights in the 1990s. As of 2022, there are now regulatory 
guidelines in place to recognize Indigenous land rights, as well as formal govern- 
ment commitments to provide tenure arrangements to rural communities in and 
around state forests in the form of social forestry permits. These developments 
gained significant momentum in 2013. At that time, a series of court cases laid 
out the legal basis for returning state forests to the control and authority of In- 
digenous/customary (henceforth, adat) communities (Myers et al. 2017), followed 
by presidential commitments in 2014 aimed to put 10% of Indonesia’s vast state 
forests under social forestry schemes supporting access and livelihood opportuni- 
ties to local communities (Fisher et al. 2018; Fisher, Dhiaulhaq, and Sahide 2019). 
In 2016, the first set of adat land titles began to materialize and were symbolically 
handed over to local communities, and by 2021, about one-third of the social 
forestry permit goal of 12.7 million hectares were in place. One of the persistent 
questions beyond the legal dimensions of recognizing land rights for rural com- 
munities has been how to go about doing it, particularly in contexts of historical 
state and corporate land enclosures. Given the policy developments sympathetic 
to conferring local tenure and rights in Indonesia, how would formal institutions 
go about working with local communities to produce these and maintain them 
for the longer term. 

The most symbolic and precedent-setting example for operationalizing adat 
forest rights recognition was the Kajang community of Bulukumba, South 
Sulawesi (Fisher and Muur 2020). Although the state forest area implicated for 
adat recognition was small, at only 313 hectares, the case proved a legal mech- 
anism to secure the most robust form of recognition over state forests, and was 
celebrated by President Widodo in a ceremony to deliver land title to local Kajang 
leadership. The implications are significant, given that two-thirds of Indonesia's 
territorial area is designated state forests. Such precedence opens opportunities 
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for Indigenous Peoples and other local communities across Indonesia to formally 
reclaim land based on their historical customary tenure systems. What gained 
particular attention by policymakers, activist groups, and international observ- 
ers alike, with regard to land rights recognition in Kajang, was the participatory 
means by which land rights had been secured. Applying participatory action re- 
search (PAR) principles involved joint fact-finding across multistakeholder teams 
from the government, activists, local communities, and other Taskforce members. 
The process was hailed for its ability to convene and collaborate across histori- 
cally contentious members and institutions. 

This PAR has been well documented (Colfer et al. 2015; Fisher et al. 2017; 
Kemitraan 2015; Workman et al. 2015). In this chapter, we examine what hap- 
pened to PAR after the objective of adat land rights recognition was secured. 
After gaining recognition, PAR stakeholders began to think about how to ap- 
proach planning processes, allocate and commit resources, and sustain landscape 
governance under an Adaptive Collaborative Management (ACM) framework. 
PAR efforts were initially established largely for making the case for recogni- 
tion, but once formalized land rights were secured, the more challenging work of 
sustaining engagement across stakeholder groups on land management outcomes 
began. Although the PAR team penned new commitments, the basis for external 
support began to wane, influencing various elements of participation. Neverthe- 
less, the day-to-day goals related to environmental governance continued beyond 
these legal achievements. This chapter focuses on processes that helped sustain 
collaborative landscape governance goals. 

In what follows, we examine three different lives of distinct PAR initiatives at 
the same site, taking a close look at what happens when mandates and convening 
frameworks shift, goals change, and new questions of representation emerge. We 
begin by situating our broader understanding and overall engagement with ideas 
of collaborative initiatives in landscape governance, particularly in Indonesia. 
We then turn to documenting the process that led to the establishment of PAR 
in Kajang (Life 1). Next, we return to local landscape-scale PAR initiatives that 
sought to “implement” land rights recognition after the spotlight of national and 
international attention refocused elsewhere (Life 2). We extend questions and 
critiques around stakeholder representation throughout and evaluate the extent 
to which PAR delivers on its initial promises in this context. Finally, as momen- 
tum has surfaced for programmatic initiatives to re-enliven PAR processes around 
climate change adaptation (Life 3), we not only identify the legacy of preceding 
PARs but also consider what works, to what ends, and what might be done dif- 
ferently to deepen meaningful, longer lasting public participation on complex 
socio-environmental challenges. 


Collaborative management and research in Indonesian 
landscapes 


As a tradition, collaborative research and management initiatives have sought 
to combine multi-stakeholder interests with other experts interested in seeking 
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out sustainable outcomes (Lee 1994). Particularly in the form of ACM, shared 
learning, experimentation, adaptation, and inclusivity are fundamental principles 
(Colfer, Prabhu, and Larson 2022). As a practice, collaborative research initiatives 
have long explored ways to integrate both the method and the outcomes of re- 
search initiatives addressing the complexity of landscapes (Werkman et al. 2011). 
With PAR initiatives, researchers and key actors can take on various roles, includ- 
ing networking across stakeholders, mobilizing for greater representation, and be- 
ing actively involved to influence outcomes. There are also different reasons that 
stakeholders convene to collaborate over a wicked landscape governance issue 
or work together on a research question. They usually do so to drive processes of 
institutional change or policymaking, to resolve conflicts, or to rebalance power 
relations and advocate for representation. Much of the formal research and writ- 
ing about collaboration in landscapes, however, tends to be explored as exter 
nally driven processes supported by a time-bound initiative implemented over a 
confined area. For this reason, research explicitly aimed at understanding facets 
of participation in landscape governance has had difficulty linking what came 
before, with the implications of what happens afterward. In other words, it can 
be challenging to explain the extent to which collaborative research initiatives 
succeed or fail, and how. 

The notion of PAR in Indonesia also has its own deep history, one that 
connects to networks of thinkers and practitioners committed to community en- 
gagement. Movements for rapid rural appraisal and participatory rural appraisal 
run deep in landscape governance initiatives since at least the late 1970s, par- 
ticularly as a subversive and ostensibly apolitical form of civil society intervention 
due to the complex institutional arrangements that were not then conducive to 
stakeholder representation (Leurs 1996). Indeed, rural development programming 
and especially the establishment of national parks often meant landscape gov- 
ernance on forest landscapes translated into eviction and resettlement (Fox et al. 
2009). Those promoting the early versions of PAR in Indonesia were a network 
of researchers, activists, and practitioners, committed to going to the field and 
understanding issues from local perspectives. Often, they were seeking to create 
visibility around local concerns and highlighting issues at different scales and 
contexts as a form of advocacy. Cadres of researchers and practitioners inspired 
networks not only to seek out knowledge from books but also to view knowledge 
from the source, among the communities whose lives and livelihoods were situ- 
ated within the landscapes (Mulyana et al. 2008). 

Those that were drawn to and subsequently shaped ideas of PAR came from 
these networks and also began to find greater currency in large research institu- 
tions. Headquartered in Indonesia, the Center for International Forest Research 
(CIFOR) had a robust group of practitioners eager to apply research that worked 
for the communities they were working with in rural and forested landscapes. 
However, PAR and ACM proponents also faced pressure from the strong biases 
in favor of experimental and quantitative research present in such research insti- 
tutions. These researchers made the case for studying collaborative research in 
comparative contexts, identifying governance principles across sites, applicable 
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even when locations may seem to present such diverse ecological and political 
contexts (Colfer et al. 2011; Colfer, Prabhu, and Larson 2022). The visibility ACM 
teams provided regarding stakeholder representation has hence driven ongoing 
commitment within some segments of government to pursue community-driven 
forest and land tenure reforms like social forestry. But with the status quo of 
bureaucratic process, stated commitments for participation have also weakened 
participation in practice. Over time, participation and collaboration have some- 
times been treated as dirty words, synonymous with broken promises, corruption, 
manipulation, and coercion (Arnstein 1969). Nevertheless, there is growing ac- 
knowledgment that sound collaboration is fundamental to carrying out sustaina- 
bility initiatives in complex landscapes. Almost all external initiatives involving 
forests continue to require a variety of safeguards embedded in principles of con- 
sultation and collaboration (Arhin 2014). 

In Indonesia, the political economy of development and social movements for hu- 
man rights and the environment are important contextual factors to any participa- 
tory engagement. Industrial-scale plantation development shaped much of modern 
Indonesia’s political economy, beginning at the turn of the 19th century with the 
Dutch colonial model, expanding and intensifying in the 1970s and 1980s through 
the New Order regime (President Soeharto’s three-decade long authoritarian rule 
from 1966 to 1998 (Anderson 1983)). In post-reformasi (reform) Indonesia, the 
period associated with governing frameworks after Soeharto, political economy 
drivers favoring plantation development sparked new violent evictions across rural 
Indonesia (Lund 2021). Political reforms under the framework of a democratically 
decentralized nation-state, however, helped expand civil society rights and shaped 
new forms of rural development activism. These were often expressed through 
frames of dispossessed peasants and local Indigenous communities (Muur 2018). 
Conflicts skyrocketed across Indonesia through emboldened people reclaiming 
and repossessing lands that had been enclosed by the state. Numerous demonstra- 
tions, litigation, and conflict resolution initiatives ensued. 

Social movement organizations consolidated their voice most prominently 
through the international visibility of a 2007 global climate change conference 
convened in Bali, Indonesia. This highly anticipated Conference of Parties (COP 
13) was among the first to feature the emerging issue of Reduced Emissions from 
Deforestation and Forest Degradation (REDD+). Advocacy groups strategically 
centered discussions on the politics of Indigenous rights sweeping across Indone- 
sia, calling for a new language of recognition that began to hold a high degree of 
political legitimacy (Afiff 2016). The PAR initiatives discussed in this chapter in- 
itially emerged out of an agroforestry program to support rural communities that 
are inseparable from these political trends. The governance initiatives, in particu- 
lar, aligned with the high political stakes of seeking to recognize adat land rights. 

Before getting into each of the stages of engagement, a note on method. This 
chapter is written by a confluence of the teams that facilitated and formed the 
Bulukumba Taskforce(s) over three distinct phases. The first included the CIFOR 
agroforestry initiative, the second included a follow-up CIFOR initiative on 
integrated watershed management, and the third did not directly involve CIFOR, 
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namely, an Adaptation Fund initiative supporting local NGOs to convene PAR. 
As a result, the views expressed are those of the facilitation team from across 
these three initiatives and reflect a set of views of stakeholders that include lo- 
cal government leadership from the forestry agency, a network of NGOs tasked 
with carrying out assessments and convening meetings, and also reflect the 
viewpoints of key local leadership and community members over a time frame 
that spans nearly a decade. Committed to a reflective practice, we always aimed 
to be self-critical (Schön 2017). This chapter is based on revisiting perspectives 
from key proponents of the Taskforce. However, we also take a more critical view 
to explore questions about what succeeded for whom, and how PAR initiatives 
changed over time to reflect its multi-stakeholder representation. We set out to 
reflect on the extent to which proponents understood its successes, failures, and 
limitations. In short, was it a good thing — how and why not — and what were some 
of the unanticipated outcomes? 


Life 1: the Bulukumba policymaking taskforce 


The context behind PAR 


Although discussions about community-based resource management are 
longstanding in Indonesia (Fisher, Dhiaulhaq, and Sahide 2019), the 2007 COP 
presented a renewed opportunity to showcase the important role of communities 
in conserving forests in the context of climate change (Afiff 2016). This resulted 
in a broad coalition of NGOs advocating for Indigenous People’s rights and land 
rights recognition, social forestry, and agrarian reform (Bettinger, Fisher, and 
Miles 2014). Given connections to international movements, the rights of In- 
digenous Peoples were first to gain explicit political attention, and by 2013 the 
Constitutional Court ruled over the illegal enclosures of adat lands, showcasing 
a groundswell of support for local participation in policymaking on forest land 
tenure (McCarthy and Robinson 2016; Myers et al. 2017). The court’s ruling 
established a legal basis for millions of hectares to be “returned” to Indigenous 
and local authority. Legal decisions subsequently shifted to the more operational 
elements of implementing regulations and practices, a challenging prospect given 
the history of dispossession and relocation across rural Indonesia. Questions 
emerged whether there would be a run on resources, or whether local commu- 
nities would be left without the support to manage forests (Erbaugh 2019), while 
others pointed to the potential for elite capture and new forms of exclusions to 
unfold at different scales (Fisher and van der Muur 2020). 

The Kajang case offered a unique situation, serving as a precedent-setting case 
for handing over land rights. First, it was a small community, and crucially, there 
was no question about the extent of local adherence to Kajang cultural norms, 
given the clear outward appearances of customary practice (Maarif 2012). The in- 
ner zones, ilalang embaya, were particularly strict in their adherence to the moral 
code (pasang), with residents wearing all black to symbolize values of modesty. 
While there are several thousand people that identify ethnically as Kajang across 
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the subdistrict of Kajang in Bulukumba, strict adherents of the pasang are largely 
confined to the village of Tanah Toa. Ilalang Embaya spatially overlaps with much 
of Tanah Toa village, which also extends into the Kajang sacred forest, an area 
that according to state administrative documents had been enclosed under the 
designation of limited production forests. This state forest, however, was mostly 
a state forest on paper, given the very strict rules by the Kajang on entry into 
their sacred forest, where important local rituals to restore balance of human- 
environment relations take place (andingingi) (Workman et al. 2015). As we will 
highlight later, however, the role of the state in this production forest had devel- 
oped a relationship with local customary leaders by hiring local rangers to help 
protect its boundaries as a sacred forest. Legally, this helped ease the transfer of 
a bounded state forest area to an Indigenous forest, as the change did not disrupt 
any existing land uses, which are usually complicated elsewhere by the layers of 
claims over cultivation rights. 

Furthermore, there were existing sympathies and precedent by the Bulukumba 
local government to designate Kajang forests as adat forests. Several years prior to 
the Constitutional Court ruling in 2013, as early as 2008, Hasanuddin Univer- 
sity convened discussions to formally designate the limited production forest in 
Kajang as adat forests but these faltered due to the lack of higher level regulatory 
support. The growing regional and national attention to identify and designate 
adat forests served to reinforce acceptance of formal recognition among the local 
government in Bulukumba, especially as it would make them a standout in pro- 
moting ideas about good governance over forest land tenure. Nevertheless, there 
were many competing reasons for recognition among the different government 
agencies of the local government. Some leaders in the Bulukumba district govern- 
ment believed that Kajang forests should be recognized in order to restore justice 
over past violent dispossession, while others believed that recognition provided 
tourism development opportunities. Others still believed that recognition could 
help direct resources to address poverty and support for local economic develop- 
ment, while others were concerned about the extent to which local recognition 
would divert resources to Kajang over other subdistricts in Bulukumba. 

Complicating the process of recognition however was the historical conflict 
over nearby enclosures of rubber plantations (Muur 2018). Of the total 22,593 
hectares of the Kajang region, over 5,000 hectares were enclosed by the large 
rubber plantations of PT Lonsum (Tyson 2009). The company continues to argue 
that its land concessions date back to documentation in 1919. But it also ex- 
panded significantly in area during the 1970s—1990s, and again began to enclose 
additional lands in 2003. These most recent attempts at enclosure led to violent 
clashes between company and state security forces against local farmer and Indig- 
enous alliances that led to three deaths, accompanied by other forms of violence 
carried out toward local demonstrators (SNUB [Solidaritas Nasional Untuk Bu- 
lukumba] 2003). Conflict resolution efforts ensued, with surprising settlements 
for farmer groups to reclaim land. Unusual for grievances against a plantation, 
some smallholders even received compensation but local farmers still largely felt 
that it did not address grievances or make up for the enclosures of their family 
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groves. Regular public demonstrations against the plantation have continued to 
take place in Bulukumba ever since. 

In 2011, a consortium between ICRAF and CIFOR began to implement an 
international development project on agroforestry and forestry livelihoods and 
governance in South Sulawesi.! Although the initiative focused in large part on 
working with farmers across the province, in Bulukumba, governance interests 
around adat land rights recognition shifted to addressing the policy moment of 
formally returning land and facilitating conflict resolution. A CIFOR governance 
team helped to facilitate dialogues, and with buy-in from the Bulukumba district 
government, the District Head established a policymaking Taskforce, assigned to 
draft a local regulation recognizing the existence and empowering the rights of 
the Kajang. In a unique approach to policymaking in Indonesia, leadership within 
the local government invited explicit representation of local community stake- 
holders in Kajang, and even included historically contentious advocacy groups 


like the Alliance for Indigenous Peoples’ of the Archipelago (AMAN). 


Researcher positionality 


For the CIFOR research/governance team, we were acutely aware of entering 
the context of land rights, particularly the historical incidences of violence and 
dispossession (SNUB 2003). Furthermore, being invited by the Bulukumba local 
government to participate in facilitating a policy initiative on adat recognition 
posed many challenges, particularly when many national advocates began to 
suggest that Kajang could serve as a precedent-setting case for adat land rights 
recognition elsewhere. To navigate this process, we first discussed our role as re- 
searchers in the context of facilitating a PAR initiative, as well as our role as 
facilitators to support in securing normative outcomes. Indeed, the impetus for 
this chapter emerged because we continue to assess and re-examine the extent to 
which efforts improved the quality of governance relations between stakeholders. 

At the outset, we asked ourselves if we were able to perform that role well. 
We considered whether our role as facilitators to a PAR process would be help- 
ful or even necessary. Throughout the PAR initiatives, we continued to explore 
whether our facilitation supported local authority and local smallholders to con- 
vene over questions of access to land and protecting forested landscapes. Beyond 
the formal involvement of the CIFOR team involved in PAR from 2011 to 2016, 
a new set of teams among us continue to return to these overarching goals in the 
two subsequent PAR initiatives that took place in 2017-2018, and an initiative 
currently underway in 2022. The subsequent narrative follows through the design 
and implementation of each of these phases. 


The Kajang landscape and the taskforce for rights recognition 


After the 2013 Constitutional Court ruling, many questions turned to how to 
operationalize returning adat forests to local communities. There were guidelines 
put in place on how to do this that drew from activist legal analysis and regulatory 
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interpretations by the Forestry Ministry (Arizona 2013; Mancayo and Firmansyah 
2014). These guidelines explained that justification for adat recognition required 
establishing evidence of adherence to adat norms and a territorial area of con- 
tinued land and resource management. The research team was well aware that 
one of the well-documented challenges for Indigenous land recognition elsewhere 
around the world involved the many contradictions of reinstating cultural au- 
thority in locations previously excluded, neglected by the state, or purposefully 
dispossessed from land (Erazo 2013). Such legal and policy approaches are espe- 
cially complex when re-establishing institutions in complex political economies 
that have undergone many changes over time (Fisher and van der Muur 2020). 

In Kajang, there were several institutions with authority. Over an area of ap- 
proximately 22,000 hectares, considered part of the historical area of influence 
of the Kajang, about one-quarter is under cultivation by PT Lonsum, the rubber 
plantation corporation. Much of the remainder of that landscape consists of the 
settlements of about 25 villages administered across four subdistricts, with a small 
portion deemed to cross over into the neighboring district of Sinjai (important 
because it is outside the jurisdiction of the Bulukumba local government). Out- 
side of the village settlement areas that make up a small footprint, much of the 
rural landscape is divided in three, between smallholder plots of wet rice paddy 
cultivation, commodity crops and agroforestry groves. Rice paddies and some 
plots of corn are for subsistence, while the other large portions of the landscape 
are covered with smallholder rubber, cloves, black pepper, with some intermixed 
cropping systems, and some smaller forests and sacred sites. In this variegated 
landscape, the Forestry Ministry claimed limited production forest as overlapping 
with the Kajang sacred forests, while village governments and other government 
agencies claim jurisdiction over various development functions. Meanwhile, the 
Kajang cultural institutions also hold much influence, particularly in the tradi- 
tional zone of Ilalang Embaya. A polycentric form of governance has taken place 
through the process of naming elected village leaders, which also confers parallel 
authority for Kajang leaders. For example, the elected head of the village of Tanah 
Toa also gains the customary Kajang leadership title as Galla Lombo’ that comes 
with its own set of responsibilities. 

Across this landscape, Bulukumba local government officials were keen to op- 
erationalize national interests to recognize adat land rights. For this reason, much 
of the policy discussions narrowed to the 331-hectare sacred forest and neighbor- 
ing traditional hamlets of Ilalang Embaya. This forest also neatly overlapped with 
the Forestry Ministry’s jurisdiction, making for a strategic opportunity to transfer 
rights without actually enclosing any livelihoods. Indeed, almost too conveniently 
for national adat recognition of state lands, the sacred forest was very much still 
under the control of the Kajang, where rights of entry are closely guarded, various 
ritual sites are located, and rituals continue to be performed. In the context of his- 
torical conflict with the plantation company and the social movements protesting 
local authorities, Bulukumba government authorities knew that there needed to 
be a process to convene groups around a common goal and begin to build mutual 
understanding. Several sympathetic government offices had already been working 
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to recognize local Kajang authority over forests, especially to the areas that con- 
tinue to function as sacred groves. But others in government also had a negative 
view of the tactics that rights advocacy groups had employed to implicate them. 

The facilitator team from CIFOR consulted with the local government over 
governance elements of the agroforestry initiative in target locations across Su- 
lawesi. With formal Bulukumba government buy-in, CIFOR sought to convene 
local and regional activist NGOs with government stakeholders sympathetic to 
Kajang recognition. One key element was to gather on site in Kajang, sitting with 
local cultural leadership, conducting focus groups to identify key priorities and 
approaches to pursuing an initiative for Kajang rights recognition. Early ques- 
tions focused on local consultation, exploring the openness of Kajang cultural 
leaders about how they would like to go about it. Initial understanding began 
to emerge across groups about the ways that Kajang cultural authority were de 
facto recognized by the government but that these were not formally in place. 
Various discussions also proceeded on the merits and implications of formal rec- 
ognition. Gatherings involved several training initiatives on PAR principles and 
approaches to conflict resolution that several local NGOs (Balang Institute, and 
later OASE) began to internalize. Cronkleton, Evans, and Larson (2022) describe 
the need for facilitators to better understand PAR processes and develop more ap- 
propriate ways for listening and integrating villager perspectives. The Bulukumba 
Forestry Agency also committed to shifting their approach from discussion to 
greater intentionality in the form of dialogues and expressed a unique willingness 
to listen and involve non-government agencies (Kemitraan 2015). 

Once there was buy-in from the local government to proceed, a policymaking 
process was initiated through the establishment of a Taskforce for the recogni- 
tion of the Kajang adat community.” A local regulation would then pave the way 
for the Forestry Ministry to have a basis to release land management authority. 
Drafting regulations in Indonesia is approached by establishing a team of relevant 
government agencies. The process usually requires a process whereby an academic 
or expert team is contracted to conduct a study (naskah akademik) that serves as 
a technical and legal analysis to form the basis of a policy. Links to similar pol- 
icy and planning-directed PARs with local government have been documented 
elsewhere in Indonesia (Adnan et al. 2008, also Yuliani et al., this volume). In 
a unique development, the local government promoted and signed an order to 
establish the policymaking Taskforce by also including representation of NGOs 
and local Kajang members. This Taskforce was formally tasked with developing 
mechanisms to pass the first adat land rights recognition to challenge national 
forest territorial designation. 

At this point, the CIFOR research team also began to facilitate discussions 
about PAR. As a method, PAR offered an opportunity to address a policy prob- 
lem with different stakeholders and competing interests in a way that identifies 
key questions, deepens engagement on emerging findings collectively, and guides 
the policy drafting process based on those findings. Following from the national 
guidelines on adat recognition, the Taskforce set out to identify two key ques- 
tions, namely the extent of adat adherence in the area and the territorial scope of 
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recognition. Research teams conducted 150 household interviews sampled across 
almost half of all the villages to better understand local livelihoods and cultural 
practices. The enumerators consisted of multi-stakeholder staff teams from the 
Taskforce, which eagerly participated in the household interviews, and expressed 
this to be a unique learning experience to view issues from local perspectives. In 
mixed teams, they entered Kajang villager households to deliver the question- 
naires. A series of focus groups with Kajang customary elders were crafted based 
on preliminary findings, which assisted in listing out all of the complex Kajang 
leadership functions and customary authority, as well as documenting the role of 
different ritual sites. These details were incorporated directly into the policy draft 
to reflect this bottom-up process. 


Mapping Kajang territory 


In another unique show of trust, both government agencies and NGOs agreed to 
share all spatial data within the Taskforce and identified other spatial data that 
would be necessary to answer the question of territorial scope. Very quickly, ef- 
forts to obtain a map of the PT Lonsum forest concession met difficulties, which 
led to NGOs promoting alternative efforts to map the extent of plantation land, 
using satellite remote sensing (see also Yuliani et al., this volume). This is a com- 
mon practice in participatory mapping employed by Indonesia, which continues 
to grow in sophistication (Radjawali and Pye 2015). In addition, key inconsisten- 
cies in the forestry agency maps were also identified. AMAN’s regional office also 
shared maps produced on earlier initiatives to identify oral histories on the extent 
of Kajang influence in the region. These were further consulted with local Kajang 
leadership, triangulating for consistency and policy translation. Inaccurate village 
maps were rectified by walking all boundary zones, whereby individual parcels 
were also mapped over any disputed boundaries. Local trainings on the use of 
GIS technology were provided to the local NGOs, who quickly learned to render 
overlapping maps, creating presentations that served as facilitation tools to help 
answer the collectively guided PAR questions. The NGO members eagerly went 
to the field to collect GPS points, including protocols with local Kajang, always 
making sure to consult with cultural authorities before collecting spatial data. 
This was deemed especially important, given the Kajang beliefs about the use of 
technology, inappropriate in certain territories. 

Participatory mapping can produce uneven benefits and unintended conse- 
quences (Fox et al. 2009). Changing perceptions about landscape and new ar- 
ticulations of politics through mapping processes have also been documented in 
Kajang (Fisher 2021). The transparency of data allowed for new opportunities for 
dialogue throughout the PAR process, especially in terms of accountability over 
questions of land ownership and access. On the one hand, mapping helped to 
highlight areas of traditional ancestral authority that were enclosed by the plan- 
tation, which heightened the legitimacy of Kajang authority over those lands. But 
on the other hand, remapped boundaries of villages in the process also produced 
discussions about households to be included or excluded from areas of traditional 
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authority, which some wanted, and others did not. This affected different house- 
holds as to how they are allowed to build homes, cultivate lands; it also reshaped 
power and authority locally. Specifically, village heads were eager to use the map- 
ping data to develop village plans that interacted with local decision-making pro- 
cesses and influenced the allocation of resources. 


Life 2: “implementing” recognition in a new taskforce 


Once the local regulation was passed in 2015 recognizing Kajang land rights, na- 
tional advocacy groups and government stakeholders celebrated the event. It was 
described as the actualization of the Constitutional legal victories that promised 
to place Indigeneity back into the landscape. Representatives from Bulukumba 
and Kajang, both formal and customary leaders, were invited to the national pal- 
ace to meet with the President and were formally given title to the land that was 
previously part of state forests (as in Baru Pelepat, see Figure 2.3). Local govern- 
ment representatives expressed that this was the longest and most intense district 
regulation they had ever produced, and described the deep commitments that 
were required to produce such a policy document across non-traditional policy- 
making stakeholder groups. Many PAR and ACM processes are critiqued for the 
lengthy time frames and heavy time commitments to process. This was also a cri- 
tique among Taskforce members, most of whom generally expressed a sense that 
time commitments were beneficial and necessary to build common ground and 
produce an agreeable draft across all stakeholder groups. At the national level, 
the success was hailed as a precedent-setting event, connecting with national and 
regional Indigenous social movement aims, stating that this was the beginning of 
a possibility to reclaim 40 million hectares of Indigenous lands across Indonesia 
(Gaol and Dahlia 2017). 

Back in Kajang and Bulukumba, however, there was a sense that the work was 
still incomplete. Without the initial formal mandate to draft a regulation, there 
were no longer any resources or grounds for stakeholders, particularly government 
agencies, to convene. Furthermore, officials in certain offices were promoted or ro- 
tated to other agencies, a recurrent problem in efforts to upscale ACM processes. 
The implications of land rights recognition in Kajang also needed explaining to 
those that were not part of the Taskforce but had taken up positions that had the 
corresponding authority to follow up on earlier commitments. Indeed, compet- 
ing interpretations began to emerge about the role and outcomes of recognition, 
which Fisher (2019) documents as the “double edge of recognition.” 

First, within the Kajang territory, the idea that the signed regulation meant 
that the sacred forest was no longer under the jurisdiction of the Forestry Ministry 
began to embolden some actors to claim individual ancestral rights to land within 
the boundaries of the sacred forest. Village administrators also began to view 
these lands under their jurisdictions for potential development projects. Learning 
of these incidents in the forestry agency, one ranger felt compelled to ask: without 
funds to support the rangers to protect the boundaries of the sacred forest, who 
would defend it against future encroachment (Workman et al. 2015)? Second, 
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some concluded that since the 331 hectares of sacred forest were returned to the 
Kajang, it meant that remaining lands of the 22,000 hectares were outside of Ka- 
jang jurisdiction. This argument was especially politically motivated. Some con- 
sidered that one implication of this regulation was support for closure over claims 
by the plantation corporation, suggesting that the regulation constituted a major 
concession of land rights given to the Kajang. Third, the regulation was viewed as 
an effort to develop cultural tourism opportunities, which gained formal traction 
in the regional development planning processes, and also led to outside contrac- 
tors benefitting from these plans. Finally, many people in Kajang were also unsure 
of the benefits of recognition. Everyday Kajang smallholder farmers felt that they 
gained no additional cultivable land that would benefit them, and some land- 
poor households felt that the regulation served to further empower and direct re- 
sources to local elite authorities with ties to the Bulukumba district government. 
This also extended a sense of distrust among local farmers toward NGO meetings 
and discussions about Indigenous land rights. Farmers concluded that a lot of re- 
sources were being allocated to fund gatherings without any benefits accruing to 
address their day-to-day livelihood challenges. 

Given many of these competing narratives, more senior officials in Bulukumba 
advocated for the re-establishment of a Taskforce (henceforth, Taskforce 2) with 
the objectives of drafting implementing regulations for the District Head. This 
Taskforce 2 would help articulate the ways in which the regulation on recog- 
nition would be applied in practice. It would seek to lay out the ways in which 
local government programs would provide support to local livelihoods, address- 
ing questions about disbursements of farm equipment, support to local women’s 
groups, assistance for village development planning, and others. The CIFOR team 
also secured an additional grant to support initiatives for landscape governance 
framed around the concept of integrated water resource management and applied 
through a PAR approach. 

The early Taskforce 2 meetings began by identifying the challenges noted 
above, as well as bridging local Kajang ideas on the relational elements of recog- 
nition between government and adat institutions. The meetings also considered 
questions about the idea of state citizenship in the context of adat recognition and 
how the responsibilities of governing subsequently changes with these new distinc- 
tions. This was especially important for the continued allocation of resources for 
forest rangers to protect any encroachment on the forest. Taskforce members were 
also forthright about accountability questions, such as possibilities for elite capture 
of any development assistance to the regions, particularly due to the high politi- 
cal stakes of local village elections and the patronage systems in place. Taskforce 
2 remained committed to multistakeholder representation between government, 
NGO, and Kajang adat membership. Meetings continued to rotate between dif- 
ferent hosts and sites, and also highlighted women’s unusually strong representa- 
tion within Taskforce leadership (Fisher et al. 2018). Nevertheless, the community 
meetings in Kajang generally reflected much greater representation of men, reflec- 
tive of dynamics in formal settings in Bulukumba, though women do have unique 
standing in household decisions given their control of finances (Colfer et al. 2015). 
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In the field, a geographic element had also changed the discussions. While 
much of the focus in the past had been around the sacred forests and the main 
gate to enter the inner Kajang at Ilalang Embaya, interests had shifted to ques- 
tions of landscape-scale management more broadly. There were efforts to extend 
mapping efforts to identify water resources and highlight the interconnectivity of 
the forest as a water resource with the numerous rice fields that depend on these 
water resources across three different watersheds (Fisher 2019). Village planning 
initiatives also began to take place and Taskforce 2 teams helped to develop pro- 
posals under the new Village Law. 

Over time, energy around Taskforce 2 waned without the sense of urgency that 
was present in its previous manifestation. The first Taskforce had a tangible and 
high-stakes goal of drafting a regulation for recognition that had significant impli- 
cations at a national level. The forestry agency, refashioned as a forest and envi- 
ronment agency in step with changing national regulations, continues to fulfill its 
commitments through implementing budgetary and work planning commitments 
that emerged from Taskforce 2 discussions. For example, the agency still assists 
in implementing a joint monitoring program with cultural leaders that helps to 
ensure continued protection over sacred forests. With the village planning in- 
itiatives, the water resources discussions helped to identify mutual interests for 
protecting water, given key concerns over irrigation resources, the loss of drinking 
water resources, and the flooding that has taken place due to land use change. 
Other initiatives were implemented for a time but there was also a sense that the 
momentum did not develop into sustained landscape-scale initiatives. 


Life 3: a new framing around climate adaptation 


Although there have been various watershed management initiatives undertaken 
toward the aims of climate change adaptation in South Sulawesi, most of this work 
has taken place under top-down technical initiatives focused on analysis at scale 
from a provincial or district level. The NGO proponents of the program in Kajang 
were well regarded by the eventual donors — the Adaptation Fund — because the 
project was similarly framed as integrated watershed management in support of 
identifying opportunities for climate change adaptation (see also Kusumanto et al., 
this volume, which explicitly connects ACM and PAR relevance to flood govern- 
ance and climate change). More specifically, the initiative focused on bottom-up 
initiatives using innovative approaches for engaging with villages and households. 
The fact that plans would be developed by local adat farmer groups and institu- 
tions also provided an attractive grounding for external support organizations. The 
ability to convene the multi-stakeholder groups grew out of the past two Taskforce 
initiatives, with proponents pointing to the ability to quickly convene and estab- 
lish networks. Furthermore, the proposal writing process was locally driven and 
grew out of the interests of the young NGO members who had been so eager to 
implement fieldwork and pursue baseline assessments during Taskforce 1. 

The program was framed around the lack of responsive integrated watershed 
initiatives across key stakeholder groups, especially in ways that could support the 
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resilience of local livelihoods and environmental sustainability. Drawing from 
past PAR approaches, proponents hope to derive legitimacy from the experience 
of the previous stakeholder groups successfully working together to develop reg- 
ulatory outcomes. Such a policy goal will be operationalized through drafting of 
a roadmap and action plan for development planning, which will be integrated 
across district-level agencies and partner organizations. Doing so would require 
agencies and other stakeholders to develop specific tasks, including assigning key 
roles and resources, and establishing the budgetary means for supporting efforts to 
maximize resources. These would be formalized through an umbrella regulation to 
be signed by the District Head. Taskforce 3, in this case, would work across stake- 
holders to identify planning and regulatory commitments, and other forms of 
support for greater flexibility in climate change adaptation initiatives that would 
guide institutional commitments. Stakeholders included the key planning and 
implementing agencies at the Bulukumba district level as before but also included 
more implementation-minded bodies such as the water utility. Meanwhile, the 
core of the work would engage with local farmers on identifying and supporting 
resilient cropping and livelihoods systems, as well as exploring ways to transition 
to and buttress more sustainable inputs and pest control systems. 

The geographic scope of the program follows three bounded watersheds that 
draw their water resources from the Kajang sacred forest. Taskforce 3 would con- 
vene around questions of addressing household water supply, drought, flooding, 
irrigation, and other water considerations determined to make up the existing 
vulnerabilities of the region, but which could be exacerbated by climate change 
(see also Kusumanto et al., this volume). One of the initiatives that emerged was 
to map out and identify spring water resources and protect them from conver- 
sion. Another included identifying already changing cropping systems due to pro- 
nounced drought that would shift agriculture to more drought-resistant systems. 
Overall, the program involves a set of 14 villages that overlap with the three 
priority watersheds in the upstream, midstream, and downstream areas. By es- 
tablishing multistakeholder groups, institutions would be able to work together 
to identify ways to develop adaptive landscape management efforts that directly 
support local livelihoods. This work is still ongoing but the precedence of process, 
trust, and guiding frameworks for PAR settings that convene multi-stakeholder 
groups in familiar ways had been set in motion long ago. 


Discussion 


For proponents of land rights recognition in Indonesia’s vast state forests, Kajang 
was a convenient success. Initially, it seemed like an intractable conflict between 
historical enclosures of state-supported plantation expansion versus Indigenous 
smallholders. But when discussions focused on the growing national-level interest 
to reclassify state forests as adat lands, it served as a strategic site for passing a 
regulation over a sacred forest already acknowledged de facto by the local govern- 
ment. Nevertheless, drafting a regulation without precedence was by no means 
automatic. PAR offered an opportunity to bring stakeholders together to begin 
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building common ground that led to continuing forms of collaboration in the 
future. These manifested in two subsequent Taskforces aimed at some form of 
landscape-scale governance involving rights, livelihoods, and conservation. 

Key features that were present in the process revolved around spatially explicit 
ways of knowing, clarifying objectives and fact-finding. These offered an oppor 
tunity to clarify, ensure transparency, and build accountability around often 
misleading questions of territory. Spatial representations also created new ten- 
sions about what activities were allowable culturally or jurisdictionally in certain 
spaces, and both allowed for contestations against the plantation while also legiti- 
mating its presence on the landscape. It led to new normative approaches to prob- 
lem solving and created the basis for new imaginaries about the future of Kajang. 
While the case supported downward accountability in some ways, it also privi- 
leged those with links to state institutional authority, raising questions about the 
benefits of Indigenous recognition for day-to-day and land-poor farmers (Fisher 
and Muur 2019). Although we tend to think of PAR process as having a higher 
purpose, often couched in the language of “win-wins,” decisions are inseparable 
from land and power relations. Throughout our process, we needed to be able to 
understand the implications of decisions from a regional scale, but also from the 
hoe-level. While external observers focused on the symbolic opportunity from re- 
leasing state forests to sacred forests, the facilitation team undertook a committed 
process to better understand underlying drivers of land conflicts. 

State recognition over adat forests through policy regulation also faced the af- 
tereffects of its message of triumph in environmental justice. These were tem- 
pered by the reality of trying to articulate governance actions around what comes 
next after adat recognition. Given that the first Taskforce had succeeded in a 
policy outcome, a new Taskforce bridging multi-stakeholder representation was 
established, with strong organic leadership across stakeholder groups. Neverthe- 
less, while the initial regulation provided symbolic possibility for adat commu- 
nities elsewhere, Taskforce 2 quickly had to contend with normative governing 
challenges, such as spatial planning regulations and agency budgeting processes. 
These were divided across development interests and fragmented across local pol- 
itics. Taskforce 2 aimed to remain rooted in commitments to meaningful local 
representation but initiatives lost momentum in its larger aims of building a con- 
certed approach to landscape-scale management. 

Years later, a new initiative arrived. It was catalyzed by an unrelated inter 
national donor grant to convene stakeholders. This time framed under climate 
change adaptation, the language of landscape and watersheds remained, harking 
back to the unfinished goals of earlier PARs. Convening stakeholder groups in 
Taskforce 3 came naturally across the multi-stakeholder groups. The ability to 
quickly establish the networks of participants eager to engage in PAR is testament 
to the lingering commitments to process that PAR can afford (cf. Liswanti et al., 
this volume). Not only did past initiatives provide an institutional framework for 
advocating to elected leadership, it also made it easy to convene key agencies, 
with representation afforded to more technical agencies, such as the water utility. 
Furthermore, the principles of inclusivity, representation, and dialogue extended 
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beyond formal departments to involve NGOs and local Kajang leadership. These 
were second nature to the process, a fact that certainly would have been un- 
likely a decade ago. The initiatives were rooted in bottom-up principles to seek 
out solutions at the village and household level, and prioritized local Indigenous 
knowledge and experiences. The continuity through Taskforce 3 was made pos- 
sible by the initial NGO actors who had so eagerly taken on the task to develop 
the baselines and worked so closely with communities in Taskforce 1. This time, 
establishing local partnerships was easy, undertaking pragmatic steps of planning 
and convening meetings to establish common goals. Although the fagade of le- 
gitimacy of external organizations and resources provides a key convening base, 
over time PAR principles were internalized in the individuals and institutions 
involved. 

As a team of self-critical PAR facilitators participating in three separate lives 
of PAR in Kajang, we often felt as outsiders creating work for local institutions. 
We often questioned ourselves by asking whether PAR is a tool that makes busy 
people busier. We would come in to talk about our interests in being part of these 
activities and try to align them across interest groups, particularly as a group of re- 
searchers leaning toward social and environmental justice goals. This can poten- 
tially lead local stakeholders to prioritize our agendas as outsiders at the expense 
of their priorities. Bureaucrats are also easily intimidated by these ideas, giving 
a nod to meaningful participation as an idea, without genuine commitments in 
practice. Committed to reflective practice, we chose not to judge stakeholders by 
our own standards but only aimed to evaluate the quality and intent of our own 
processes. 

From a broader systems perspective, throughout the process, we asked ourselves 
whether we as facilitators needed a redefinition of PAR. Could it be that our in- 
terests to assist could be manipulated into a tool to intimidate, silence, or reshape 
people’s thinking in the name of PAR? This was often referred to by the research 
team through a combination of the words facilitation and manipulation: “faci- 
pulation” (or fasipulasi in Bahasa Indonesia). In this respect, to provide productive 
pathways forward, we discussed the inverse, namely can PAR serve as a tool to 
get people to be more involved or change their views about concerns that fell 
into our broader interests of environmental justice. To these ends, we suggest that 
the power of possibility over process that continues to bring people together in 
strategic ways presents a powerful symbol and a guiding compass. Nevertheless, 
the work of involving marginalized communities such as women and the landless 
will continue to be perplexing dilemmas to address in PAR implementation, par- 
ticularly at this broader scale. 

One of the reflections that emerged from our engagements was that each of 
the PAR processes was ad hoc and reactive to certain conditions, often dove- 
tailing with political interests. We provided support through fact-finding initi- 
atives in the form of participatory mapping and others, but also realized that a 
lot of PAR falls short of scrutinizing and researching the quality and extent to 
which the PAR objectives themselves were exercised and achieved. Many PAR 
researchers are usually focused on the more immediate concerns of our worlds as 
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practitioners. Being able to be more rigorous in the practice of day-to-day facili- 
tation and the learning about PAR practice in and of itself would help build pro- 
found new insights on process and outcome (see Hagmann et al., this volume). 
This is especially pertinent across Indonesia, as we encounter numerous initia- 
tives to build forums embodying the principles of PAR. Commitment to such 
forums is important but more important is to ensure that the multi-stakeholder 
forums become operationalized in ways that respond to common goals of stake- 
holder groups. 

The evolving process across three Taskforces involved a strategy of strength- 
ening networks between bureaucrats, NGOs, and community members. It took 
place at multiple levels, from the grassroots level to national policy networks. As 
participatory a PAR process can be, however, it will always need to continue to 
consider creative approaches for establishing firmer roots with the community. 
This involves sustaining interest and momentum for stakeholders to continue to 
be involved and providing new avenues for just representation. In addition, given 
the rapid land uses transforming the region, the involvement of state institutions, 
civil society, organizations, and local concerns must also seek out common solu- 
tions that also make environmental sense. 


Conclusion 


Across three iterations of Taskforces convened under different pretexts, PAR con- 
tinued to provide a language to convene more easily at each subsequent iteration. 
Each Taskforce had some form of landscape governance element. The impetus 
for the first Taskforce emerged due to broader concern for land rights, the second 
around implementing land rights recognition around a landscape and watershed 
approach, and a more recent third Taskforce was designed to apply principles of 
climate change adaptation. The framings around issues of natural resources and 
common property rooted in local knowledge and systems of authority were criti- 
cal elements. Representation required active interest to sit for long meetings, and 
it was also bolstered or undermined by political contexts. Young staff members 
from NGOs and institutional memory in formal agencies, alongside strong net- 
works with local communities based on trust, also establish generational potential 
to establish new governance trajectories. Though initial efforts at PAR can seem 
foreign, outlandish, onerous, or time-consuming, continued commitment to pro- 
cess can evolve into new discoveries that build upon each iteration. It empowers 
possibility for making improvements in multi-stakeholder landscape governance, 
of supreme importance in addressing climate change and other natural resources 
challenges. 


Notes 


1 The formal title of the project was “Agroforestry and Forestry in Sulawesi: Linking 
Knowledge to Action AgFor” Contribution Arrangement No. 7056890, Department 
of Foreign Affairs, Trade and Development (DFATD), Government of Canada (2011— 
2016). The authors of this research team were affiliated with this project. 
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2 Bulukumba Bupati Decision Letter No: 760/VII/2013 to form “The Taskforce for the 


designing and drafting of the local regulation on recognition of the Kajang indigenous 
communities of Bulukumba district.” 
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Introduction to Chapter 6 


This chapter provides a much-needed elaboration of what exactly is involved in 
excellent facilitation — a set of skills, attitudes and competences that are rarely 
spelled out and often go under-recognized. Any practitioner of ACM recognizes 
how central good facilitation is to bringing about a successful ACM process. This 
chapter deconstructs the process at both the community level and at broader 
scales, as community-identified needs spiral out and up to relevant hierarchies. 
Attempts to use ACM or similar approaches in the many arenas where we feel 
it can contribute will require much broader understanding of the complexities of 
effective facilitation. 

Firmly grounded in respect for local people and their systems, whether val- 
ues or subsistence or knowledge, Hagmann and his co-authors provide us with 
valuable guidance about how to understand such systems, work constructively 
with local people toward self-empowerment, and then how to mesh their systems 
and actions relatively seamlessly and sustainably with those at broader scales. 
A central element in the kind of facilitation these authors recommend is increas- 
ing selfawareness and examination of one’s own values and biases. Such under 
standing is a precursor to the sensitivities required in understanding the values 
and biases of others. 

Recognizing that a huge leap in knowledge is required for would-be facili- 
tators (see e.g., Cronkleton, Evans and Larson 2022, on the learning typically 
required), Hagmann et al. also devote some space to explaining an effective way 
they have developed for training people in how to do it well. This approach is 
based on five facilitated workshops, between which participants explore and 
practice their new knowledge for several months in communities, returning for 
coaching, further teamwork, and planning the next phase at each subsequent 
workshop. 

This thorough coverage of the topic of facilitation is much needed, as we con- 
sider using ACM-like approaches more commonly to address global problems like 
climate change, restoration, disaster relief, etc. 
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6 Herding cats 


Facilitation in social learning 
processes 


Jiirgen Hagmann, Edward Chuma, Joe Ramaru, 
Henning Peter, Kudakwashe Murwira, Paolo Ficarelli, 
Hlamalani Ngwenya and Klaus Krebs 


Introduction 


The Adaptive Collaborative Management (ACM) of Forest Landscapes pro- 
gramme was a fascinating experience in participatory action research and social 
learning. At the start of the programme, some of the concepts were not well de- 
fined, in terms of what exactly they meant in practice and how to operationalise 
them. Due to the main author's previous experience in action research and social 
change, he was asked to support the ACM team through facilitated meetings and 
workshops in order to move the conceptual thinking and practice forward and 
accompany the team in their learning process. 

His first involvement was as a learning facilitator in a foundation workshop 
in early 2000, where concepts were clarified and first steps in implementation 
were set up. Later, he became an advisor and attended several meetings of the 
advisory group, interacted with the team and many individuals who were engaged 
in ACM; and at a later stage in 2005, he reviewed some of the ACM activities in 
Indonesia, Zimbabwe, Cameroon and Nepal. It was a fascinating journey the team 
had taken and he deeply appreciates having been involved. 

The experiences on which this chapter on facilitation is grounded go way 
beyond the ACM programme. Many lessons and insights described here are based 
on long-term processes in community development and participatory learning 
and extension which we as PICOTEAM (Institute for People, Innovation and 
Change in Organisations) have gained since 1991 in Zimbabwe, South Africa, 
Tanzania, Cambodia and the Dominican Republic. Our team was developing 
the implementation capacity of government officers, NGO staff and community 
change agents to facilitate social learning processes, whom we accompanied for 
several years. This gave us the opportunity to deeply understand these processes, 
experiment with them and develop approaches and methodologies to facilitate 
processes and develop the necessary capacities. Together, we have facilitated 
more than a thousand events and processes at different levels — public and pri- 
vate organisations, multistakeholder processes, high-level consultations, as well 
as communities (www.picoteam.org). These varying levels often require similar 
principles but with a different architecture. This chapter mainly focuses on the 
community level. It is an experience-based analysis with myriads of insights and 
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conceptualisation from our team in different contexts. The chapter looks at facil- 
itation in a comprehensive way from a practice perspective. For more information, 
see our website: www.picoteam.org. 

As mentioned repeatedly in this book, facilitation is critical for the success of 
ACM. This chapter first looks at the concept of facilitation for change (F4C) as 
we understand it now, then it describes some pertinent issues in implementation 
with examples, after which we elaborate how to develop such complex compe- 
tences among field staff in an effective way. We conclude with some critical issues 
to consider for ACM-type interventions. 

When we talk of a facilitator/process manager, in most cases, it will be a facili- 
tation team rather than one individual. 


Facilitation — an overloaded term 


In the 1980s, facilitation was understood in many development organisations 
as workshop moderation. In the 1990s when participatory development became 
more mainstream, it became clear that the role of facilitation needed to be deeper 
and more transformative. Its value was seen as going beyond workshops and it 
became a key concept in the implementation of participatory methodologies (see 
Chambers 2002). In the late 1990s and 2000s, facilitation evolved into a word that 
could mean almost anything related to participation. It became an overloaded 
term often with little defined meaning, and an over-emphasis on tools (Groot 
and Maarleveld 2000). In the present era, our understanding expanded towards 
facilitation of processes of change and development; it became clear that effec- 
tive facilitation needs to be more than applying participatory tools and methods. 
However, the depth and breadth of the processes, such as its architecture, its 
psychological nature, the deeper psycho-social issues involved and the need for 
organisational development, have often been only minimally developed. 

In our perspective, in the context of social learning processes and participatory 
action learning/research like ACM, we see facilitation as a process of guiding peo- 
ple in their own learning about their context, social systems and ways to create 
the future they hope for. Facilitation is an experience-based knowledge creation 
from a constructivist perspective, where people construct/change their own re- 
ality, rather than in a conventional teaching mode or knowledge transfer. It is 
about making people better understand their systems to change/re-create them, 
rather than an external understanding of their system by outsiders providing out- 
side advice. Facilitation has a strong systemic dimension as change in systems is 
complex, dynamic and rarely succeeds with a linear approach (see ‘soft systems’ 
methodology by Checkland 1999). Interventions in facilitation oriented towards 
change are designed to create discomfort with the status quo, to trigger action 
and through this action, experiment and find out what works, what does not work 
and how the system functions. It follows the logic of Kurt Lewin, one of the main 
founders of action research who stated already in the 1940s that: 


If you want to understand the system, just try to change it! 
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Learning cycles are thus a fundamental architecture of such facilitation processes, 
and critical thinking and questioning are paramount characteristics of a facilita- 
tor. In mainstream interventions, a lot of focus was given to facilitation tools and 
methods (Bollinger and Zellweger 2007; Chambers 2002; Kaner 2007; Neuland 
1998). These are all important, but were largely overrated. Without a solid pro- 
cess, these methods are likely to be disjointed and ineffective. In some contexts, 
facilitators acted like chairpersons and lecturers, which precluded the creation 
of a diverse dialogue that let people discover and experience rather than being 
lectured to. 


The concept of facilitation for change 


Building on the understanding above, this chapter will elaborate some key ele- 
ments of the concept of F4C. 


Purpose/goal of ‘Facilitation for Change’ 


The fundamental question in any facilitation intervention is its purpose/goal: 
facilitation for what? There are three fundamentally different purposes to 
differentiate: 

The first is the use of facilitation by outsiders to implement their interven- 
tions and ideas. Facilitation can be very powerful in convincing people of ideas, 
reducing resistance and smoothing processes with often pre-defined outputs. 
This form of facilitation can be rather manipulative and directive, an approach 
which many development interventions are choosing to achieve their set ‘out- 
siders” goals in projects. As long as there is sufficient monetary incentives and 
intervention, this can work, but normally falls apart the moment the external 
intervention is over. 

The second purpose is fundamentally different as it starts from peoples’ 
values and aspirations and addresses the changes needed to self-empower 
and emancipate people and communities to manage better their own world 
and resources and to pursue their aspirations. It is an intrinsic process of self- 
development of communities. This ‘facilitation for change’ process is by its 
very definition built on action and social learning, and social energy to create 
change. This is the kind of facilitation aimed for with ACM processes as they 
are described in this book. 

The third purpose is the moderation of conferences and events which is also 
called facilitation. However, this form leans more towards chairing of a meeting 
than F4C. It is often accompanied by already pre-designed programmes with 
sessions that are neither necessarily linked nor built on each other. The power 
lies with the moderator and not necessarily the participants. 

With the recent challenges of COVID-19 and related travel restrictions, we 
have seen an increase of digital platforms and the need for virtual moderation. 
We have not practised this with rural/forest communities yet, but we see a great 
potential for integrating it in future. 
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Different levels of facilitation 


Facilitation happens at different levels and the processes that happen at com- 
munity level are core, as that is where people who directly manage forests live. 
Facilitation processes at community level are central to the success of ACM-type 
processes. In almost all cases — after some successes at community level, the need 
arises to involve other levels of groups and organisational levels as they have roles 
in the process. For example, a forestry administration might need to learn about 
such processes if ACM-type processes should become a new way of working, pol- 
icy makers might need to be engaged to adapt policies and regulations, service 
providers might need to adapt their services, etc. There are two requirements for 
outsiders to co-learn: involve them in the community processes and also facili- 
tate their own learning and adaptation in their organisations. In action learning 
processes towards change, community processes spiral into other processes as 
actors throughout the whole systems need to adapt and learn. Facilitation inter- 
ventions can become quite complex systemic multiple loop learning interventions 
as Cronkleton, Evans and Larson (2022) experienced in a similar way. None of the 
essential levels with possible ‘sabotaging power’ can be left out, and risk needs to 
be managed. The facilitation processes for these different levels might be different 
but the key principles are rather similar (Hagmamnn et al. 1999). 


Architecture of process facilitation and management 


ACM-type processes as described in this book are longer-term interventions 
which need a clear process model with facilitation and process management, 
which we call ‘process architecture’. The two, facilitation and process manage- 
ment, are hard to separate as they will involve the same people/teams who need to 
see the whole and not just one workshop/event. Processes have their own dynam- 
ics which often appear successful in one step and after a next step may seem to be 
going backwards. It is a continuous up and down, so if one does not have a plan 
for the whole process, results of single events can be misleading. In the type of 
facilitation we encourage, single event/workshop facilitation is part of longer-term 
processes. These processes are not just multiple events; the activities between the 
workshops are equally important and part of the process design. 

The fundamental change process design is based on action learning which 
occurs in phases and loops (described in this book in other chapters, see also 
Mukasa et al. 2022). The cycles normally follow five to six main phases: 


1 Initiating change: developing trust and analysis of the situation towards a 
better selfunderstanding by the community and its goals, and ownership of 
their problems, challenges and opportunities. 

2 Searching for solutions/new ways: exploring local and outsider solutions, 
learning about alternative ways. 

3 Planning and organising implementation: planning how to move into action, 
strengthening local organisational capacity/overcoming weak organisation. 

4 Experimenting with new ideas/implementation of action: enhancing crea- 
tivity and learning by trying out new ideas. 
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5 Reviewing outcomes and sharing ideas: assessing new ideas and sharing 
with other community members. 

6 Reflection on lessons and replanning: taking stock of the whole process, 
getting deeper in the analysis of issues, identifying new issues to deal with 
and adapting the whole intervention (Figure 6.1). 


The role of the process facilitator/manager is to design and guide participants 
through such learning loops. It requires a meta-level analysis of what is happening 
and continuously analysing and adapting the next steps. Not a blueprint, each 
step is a logical consequence of the analysis of what happened in previous steps. 
Sometimes, steps might not be necessary; other times, they need to be intensified 
and a step back is needed to drill down deep enough. The main elements in such 
processes are as follows: 


e Participatory/interactive meetings and workshops 

e Coaching local teams 

e Analytical work (e.g., institutional analysis in communities where an outsider 
role is advantageous) 

e Team reflection sessions 

e Conflict management processes 

e Personal interaction with community members, agencies, bureaucrats, service 
providers, etc. 


PEA: Learning Together for Renewal in Community Development 


Community Emancipation through Fostering Innovation and Local Organisational Capacity 
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Figure 6.1 Example of a process architecture in the form of cyclical intervention loops in 
community development (Hagmann et al. 1998, 2002b) 
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In a rigorous action learning programme, there are several interlinked simulta- 
neous loops. They serve as levels of learning if one monitors and reflects on each 
loop separately, bringing out the issues and next steps. Figure 6.2 shows an exam- 
ple from South Africa and Zimbabwe, where we had 5 overlapping loops — activi- 
ties which are all in one bigger process but needed to be analysed separately. 

The process facilitator/manager will facilitate the events in such processes, 
be a coach for local teams, a connector to outsiders and external knowledge, an 
advisor for critical areas, but at the same time learn from and adapt the greater 
process and multiple loops. This role is way more than a meeting facilitator 
and requires a deep understanding and vision of such processes and multiple 
skills. It is a challenging and high competence role which is notoriously un- 
derestimated, with the wrong people often engaged for the job — a recipe for 
poor outcomes of such processes. Actually, in our experience with myriads of 
processes across the world, this is the single most critical failure factor for ac- 
tion learning/social learning processes. It has often resulted in very low-quality 
process management and a lot of discouragement and disappointment about 
the value of facilitation. 


Key elements of meeting/workshop facilitation processes 


Workshop facilitation is one of the most crucial elements in the context of action 
learning processes. Therefore, we will describe it in more detail. 
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Figure 6.2 Five simultaneous levels (loops) of action and reflection towards development 
of participatory community development 
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Workshop facilitation is built around five cornerstones which are managed si- 
multaneously to support a creative dialogue (see Figure 6.3). 
The elements are: 


1 Guiding star, the logical flow/roadmap for the meeting which guides the work- 
shop process (the architecture of the meeting process) based on desired out- 
comes. The programme design represents a well thought through process that 
focuses on sequencing of items/sessions in a manner that strategically builds 
one step on another, rather than just agenda items as in conventional meetings. 

2 Facilitation techniques which enable the understanding and clarity of the 
content (visualisation, consensus-based methods, participatory tools, etc.). 

3 Questioning for change to trigger deep thinking and analysis, challenge the 
status quo and bring out creative thinking and innovation. 

4 Group dynamics and empathy to understand and manage the needs of 
groups and bring everyone along in a socially inclusive way. 
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Figure 6.3 Key elements in workshop facilitation 
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5 Process observation, analysis and interpretation to understand what is hap- 
pening; inform the next steps towards reaching the desired outcomes and 
unblocking deadlocks in the group. This is the navigation compass for the 
facilitator and comprises six levels of observation. A beginner will be fully 
absorbed by the content level and concentrate on this, while a highly skilled 
facilitator observes the dynamics of the interaction (behaviour of individuals 
who might dominate, the dynamics within the group, between the group and 
the facilitator and also the environment of the workshop). A good facilitator 
will be able to integrate all these levels and make the proper decisions on his/ 
her actions, choice of methods and process steps (see Figure 6.4). 


An effective workshop producing clear outputs needs to be well-planned and pre- 
pared. A facilitator alone without a solid feedback structure is likely to err, as 
many of the dynamics of the issues and groups are not known and are not im- 
mediately visible. A process steering group which consists of the organisers and 
other participants is important in defining what should come out of it before the 
workshop and to give feedback every evening. In community development, in- 
volving representatives of communities is critical to ensure their desired outcomes 
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Figure 6.4 Six levels of process observation by the workshop facilitator 
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are built into the workshop design. Members of the process steering group become 
the bridge to the participants as they are co-creators and ambassadors for mobilis- 
ing their constituency. Meetings of the steering group also give the facilitator the 
opportunity to anticipate reactions of the larger group and get prepared to react 
optimally to those. 

The sequence of steps in a workshop is built around a rather universal logic in 
solution-oriented processes: 


1 Opening up/warm up: familiarise people with each other, create an open 
and inclusive atmosphere, develop personal bonds between people, make 
everybody comfortable to speak, reduce hierarchies, match expectations. 

2 Exploring the topic: overview, deepen analysis of issues, let people identify 
their own socially differentiated issues to address, validate with reality, create 
ownership of problems, challenge them in their way of thinking, provoke 
and deepen their analysis, get to the depth of things, brainstorm on the ideal 
situation. 

3 Identify ways to deal with issues in a creative way: let them think uncon- 
ventionally, consider new ways, challenge them about their usual ways. 

4 Converge around key issues: bring it all together so that participants be- 
come aware of the systemic nature of problems and solutions, settle into com- 
mitments for action and next steps. 

5 Reflect on the process and outcomes 


Generally, the longer the exploration and analysis phase can be kept interesting, 
the easier it is to find common ground in the solutions (Figure 6.5). It’s the deep 
thinking, the challenging through hard questions by the facilitator, and the open 
atmosphere which bring out the real issues which normally remain hidden, and 
which bring convergence towards solutions. The deeper you go in the analysis, 
the fewer solutions there are, which made us realise that: 


Consensus lies in depth! 


The discussion challenges the communities’ perceptions and behaviour patterns 
(e.g., a dependency syndrome, victim culture and belief in money as the solution) 
and breaks down the conventional communication patterns and barriers through 
different and changing seating orders and non-hierarchical communication. Often, 
this is a revelation and a relief; and high energy and participation emerge when the 
real issues and the truth have been found together and spelt out for all to examine. 

F4C as a process has many facets and requires a high level of skill and, most 
importantly, the right attitude by the facilitator. 


Facilitation for change in practice 


In this section, specific aspects of facilitation processes will be elaborated based 
on practical experience. 
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Sequence of a chaired meeting 


Short discussion of issues and rapid closure 
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Sequence of a facilitated meeting 


Long exploration of issues in depth, interpretation 
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Figure 6.5 Long ‘exploration’ phase in facilitated meetings vs. chaired meetings 


Getting excited — creating social energy and commitment to the 
process 


In any community-based change process like ACM or community development, 
the first question for facilitators is always: why would people be excited to engage 
actively and take ownership? What would motivate them and bring out their en- 
ergy? Why would they accept and trust outsiders starting social processes? 
Outsiders/facilitators work normally on many differing assumptions about the 
motivation of local communities. To alleviate their fears of rejection, outsiders 
often try to obtain a smooth entry by promising the so-called ‘trust building meas- 
ures. They may give the local people some direct immediate material benefits, 
which are envisaged to bridge the gap and reduce uncertainty. But once such 
benefits are given, be they a sitting allowance! or promises of development bene- 
fits, the perspective of entitlement will long persist and the foundation of the re- 
lationship is set: that of beneficiaries and benefactors. It is hard to transform such 
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beginnings into self-propelled, truly community-owned processes, as expectations 
have been raised in a specific, dependent way. 

Substantive trust is built through being genuine and by sharing the same values 
and expectations rather than by gifts. It requires consistency in explaining and 
demonstrating what the true intentions are over a longer period. Trust in such 
interventions needs to be earned by outsiders (and as Liswanti et al. and Fisher 
et al., both this volume, show, such trust can endure). 

A community process which aims to become a self-driven and community- 
owned process — as ACM aspires to — requires more than a meeting for the start. 
Some basic principles and steps based on our experience include: 


e Addressing the community as an organisation: First, the community 
needs to be seen and addressed as an organisational system, not a set of in- 
dividuals. If one would do a project with a formal organisation, one would 
respect the different levels of management and authority and discuss with 
the respective levels to create commitment and agreements to start off. 
Similarly in a community, one needs to identify the different levels of 
leadership (often based on both traditional and more formal, government- 
initiated organisational structures), engage them in discussions, under- 
stand their perspectives, help them understand what the intentions are 
and get permission to do some scoping and enquiry by interviewing a range 
of different people from different social strata. This will provide a first ba- 
sic understanding to the facilitators/outsiders; and the insights inform the 
facilitator in the development of an appropriate process design. This step 
builds relationships, clarifies expectations to some degree and reduces the 
likelihood of conflict. 

With these insights, the facilitators can return later to the leadership and 
inform them in a small meeting about some critical points, share ideas on 
what a future process could look like and agree on the way forward. Ulti- 
mately, this will result in organising a big community meeting as a next step 
to engage the broader community. 

e Opening up, breaking entrenched communication patterns and developing 
critical consciousness: In the community workshop, the role of the facilita- 
tor is crucial. In most societies, a more hierarchical setting in meetings is the 
norm: the powerful talk, others listen, leaders stand in front of the group, 
giving long speeches, etc. This is what many people are used to, they expect 
it and at the same time they are often bored by these hierarchical communi- 
cation patterns. They are thus not excited to come to meetings; the sitting 
allowances often become the biggest incentive to attend. 


It is of great importance to start in a very different way: breaking these commu- 
nication patterns by getting everybody to talk right from the beginning, contrib- 
uting already in the introduction stage in small groups, responding to interesting 
questions. The goal is that each individual feels he or she has made a contribu- 
tion, been recognised and is important, a source of knowledge. 
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Managing expectations is central at that stage, not promising outside solutions, 
but throwing the ball back to their own thinking. Challenging the status quo 
and through critical questions bringing out key factors which have led them to 
the status quo. This process of developing critical consciousness and analysis is 
supported through Paolo Freire’s ‘Pedagogy of the Oppressed’ (Freire 1970, 1973). 
This thinking led to ‘Training for Transformation’ (Hope and Timmel 1984), 
which provides facilitation tools to open people up, make them challenge their 
situations, creating ownership of their problems and their own solutions. ‘Codes’ 
(see Figure 6.6) depicting certain common situations in stories, pictures and wis- 
dom have been very effective in facilitation of this opening process as they raise 
real-life situations in a coded way, so people can relate and talk openly about 
similar issues they face. Codes can be in the form of pictures, videos, role plays 
and also learning tools which make biophysical/environmental process easy to 
understand and relate to (see Hagmann and Chuma 2002; Ramaru, Chuma and 
Hagmann 2014). Often social differentiation when dealing with issues is impor- 
tant so that different strata of society can bring out their perspectives on issues 
clearly and then negotiate a common perspective. 
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Figure 6.6 Example of a code in facilitation: the donkey code, portraying collaboration 
issues 
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This intensive, concentrated process has always been very energising (social 
energy) as it excites and empowers people to embrace their own values and issues, 
talk about the real issues and needs, and realise that they have the power to 
change the situation — this creates commitment to the process. It is important in 
such beginnings, not to dismiss the leadership, but equally challenge them in a 
positive and supportive way without any loss of face. They need to be supportive, 
while the facilitation process itself is reducing the hierarchy and power distance 
in local communication patterns and is socially inclusive. 


Managing inclusiveness (gender, age, wealth, ethnicity, power) 


Communities as organisations are typically extremely heterogenous in their com- 
position. In most contexts, some groups are notoriously excluded or at least not 
adequately recognised in their needs and aspirations. Inclusivity through ‘manag- 
ing inclusiveness’ is a central concept in F4C, in order to mobilise the whole com- 
munity for positive action and sharing of benefits for everyone. It is a combination 
of social differentiation and negotiation to arrive at inclusive goals, actions and 
benefits (Ngwenya and Hagmann 2009). 

The first step to manage inclusiveness is to know the diversity of groups. In the 
initial interviews, some groups/interests might reveal themselves but often more 
analysis and enquiry are needed. The fundamental social differentiation criteria 
are gender, age, wealth, power, ethnicity, but when going deeper it is important to 
understand the different interest groups as well (e.g., farmers, foresters and forest 
owners/users), also groups formed by development interventions and government. 
Once these are clear through an institutional analysis and other scoping meas- 
ures, the facilitator can bring out the different groups’ interests and expectations. 
Small working groups of the subgroups are an effective tool to bring out their in- 
terests, expectations and solutions, inviting them to present back to the plenary/ 
community. This makes the differences transparent and allows then for proper 
negotiation in terms of solutions and benefits. In the end, what matters is the 
negotiation for agreed ways forward where the different interests are recognised 
and taken into account. Again, it is fundamental for the facilitator to change the 
patterns of communication for effective inclusion and give voice to the different 
groups in a subtle and socially acceptable way. 


Managing complexity — first things first 


In community processes, almost always a long list of problems/challenges emerges. 
Most are rather ‘wants’ than ‘needs’ and often inspired by what the outsider is per- 
ceived to be able to provide rather than what really would enable the community 
to act for themselves. How can we deal with such diverse and complex issues and 
interests — where to start? 

The first principle is: don’t start too quickly with just anything which seems 
reasonable. A lot of facilitated negotiation is required to come to the really press- 
ing issues that hinder the community to move to the next level. For example, in 
Tanzania, we once had a case where after all the nice things people wanted to 
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embark on, the women were assertive and insisted on priority No. 1 to extinguish 
the illegal brewing of a toxic alcohol which had devastating effects, particularly on 
the men. Initially not even on the list of possible actions, it turned out to be the 
biggest block for development of their area, emerging only after long discussions 
and several meetings. As we did not provide any resources except for facilitation, 
we made it a condition that any action must be accomplished by the community 
themselves. The women mobilised and organised the whole community, made a 
plan and within a month, to our surprise, all illegal brewers were stopped. After this 
positive experience of their power and dedication, they embarked on the next big 
things with great confidence (see similar examples in Johnson and Pokorny 2022). 
What this example shows is that the real priorities are felt and need to be 
brought out. ‘Drowning in complexity’ and a myriad of things which all seem 
important simultaneously and are all totally interconnected... is paralysing rather 
than empowering. It is important to get rather quickly to the ‘first things first’ 
attitude, start with small things which can be done, create the feeling of success 
and empowerment, and move on to bigger things. This confidence building pro- 
cess develops pride in the community which breeds more excitement and social 
energy, readiness and stick-to-it-iveness to tackle other issues that come along. 


Building a functioning community organisation 


A community is a very diverse and heterogenous form of an organisational set- 
ting. Lots of formal and informal institutions and groups exist in parallel, often 
with similar functions. In addition, in many contexts, there is a whole graveyard 
of institutions formed by development interventions which have died once the 
incentives by the development agency were stopped. Officially, these groups and 
institutions remain, dysfunctional, but never dissolved — often without members 
or action. Indeed, this is part of the reality that spurred the development of ap- 
proaches like ACM. 

The first step in developing stronger organisations in communities is an insti- 
tutional/organisational analysis which identifies what kind of local institutions/ 
organisations are around, which ones are really functioning for what purpose, 
their strengths and weaknesses, and what the interactions and relationships be- 
tween these entities are. 

This analysis is ideally done by the outside facilitator team with a mandate 
from the community. The insights and results will be brought back to a commu- 
nity meeting where they will be discussed, validated (or corrected) and implica- 
tions for the community’s development brought out. Often, the perspectives on 
challenges and opportunities differ, but once the different perspectives of people’s 
challenges in their communities and organisations are presented, it is a reality 
which cannot be wiped out and ignored. For example, in one case in Zimbabwe, 
people identified the fact that some individuals were monopolising leadership op- 
portunities as a core problem. Surely that leader did not like it, but the public 
and intensive factual debates were powerful and accepted by the community. Ul- 
timately, the community formed a new by-law which no longer allowed multiple 
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leadership positions by one person. This opened up the community organisation 
drastically and many blockages disappeared. Important here is that it is not the 
facilitator who judges the findings; it is the community members who interpret, 
judge and make decisions. The facilitator only facilitates the discussions, making 
sure people understand that this is their own problem and not the outsiders’ prob- 
lem, that solutions lie in their own hands, rather than outsiders’. 

Local organisational development is a core concept in F4C (Hagmann and 
Schwedersky 2000). There are many ways and forms for developing stronger or 
ganisations for different purposes. One model which was very successful in South 
Africa (Ficarelli et al. 2003), for example, is the ‘umbrella organisation’ which is 
composed of representatives of the institutions that really function and have a 
role in the community. This umbrella supports its members, making sure that 
knowledge is shared across these groups and institutions and dealing with broader 
community development aspects. It ensured considerable inclusiveness in a di- 
verse setting. Before leadership was nominated, intensive debates on qualities of 
leaders, roles of leaders, dos and don’ts of leaders and members, how to remove a 
leader, etc., were discussed in small groups, and re-discussed several times until 
there was agreement within the large group. These were consolidating the values 
and principles of leadership. As these rules and norms came from the commu- 
nity, each new leader knew what he/she was supposed to do and not do. And the 
members felt empowered to claim accountability as this was agreed before he/she 
took the position. The facilitators’ role was to guide the discussions, ask the right 
questions in a neutral way and share ideas of other places he/she had seen as an 
inspiration. All decisions were made by the community itself. 


Managing conflicts 


There are different types of conflicts in communities, which must be dealt with in 
very different ways: open conflicts vs. hidden conflicts, personal conflicts vs. interest- 
based conflicts. What they have in common is that they are sucking energy and are 
a blockage in the development process. In cultures where social harmony is a highly 
desired state, conflict has a very negative connotation and people can be ready to hide 
it and give in, rather than deal with it. As a facilitator, often it is even difficult to rec 
ognise a conflict as it is not spoken out, and only a good process observation indicates 
that something is not flowing, which might be an underlying conflict. 

So, the first step is to identify conflicts and understand what type of conflict it 
is. For example, a conflict between different types of land use by different groups 
reveals itself relatively clearly (e.g., in an ACM process). Like in any conflict reso- 
lution process, one would go deep into the different interests of the parties (away 
from positions). Critical analysis hopefully would uncover some common ground 
and possibly rules, by laws and new technologies which could enable a better ben- 
efit and win-win for the different parties through cooperation. 

When it comes to hidden conflicts, it is more complicated. We had cases where 
two families and individuals in a community had issues going back a genera- 
tion; they could not work together. Each tried to sabotage whatever the other 
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was doing. There is no way an outsider can know this, but all community mem- 
bers may understand. Often, these issues only come out in informal discussions 
in trustful relationships. Traditional societies also have their own ways to solve 
issues, which often are very different from a Western way, much more informal, 
using trusted third parties and mediating/negotiating behind closed doors. A fa- 
cilitator for change has to have a feel for what conflicts are above or below ground 
and navigate accordingly. Only the local people can help to understand and often 
to solve it. A facilitator must allow local people to come into the process, support/ 
help and create forums, like a process steering group, where process issues can be 
discussed rather openly. 


Managing knowledge, innovation and creativity 


Knowledge is key in facilitated processes aimed at emancipation and self- 
empowerment of communities. There are several challenges to manage: 


e In oral cultures — mainly speaking of rural Africa — ‘traditional’ knowledge is 
mainly stored in stories, wisdom and experiences in an adaptive way and is 
often considered (by educated people) as inferior to the ‘modern’, science-based 
knowledge. The latter in rural communities has been pushed by state extension 
services, originating in colonial and often missionary systems and approaches. 
So, we are dealing with knowledge systems that are granted unequal prestige 
and value. The challenge is to combine traditional and modern in a positive 
way to find solutions to problems rather than classifying the knowledge. 

e Access to external and alien knowledge and innovation has been rather 
limited in rural communities until recently through the internet. Technical 
services in forestry and agriculture, for example, are weak in many countries 
and often out of date with their technologies and approaches. 

e Scientific knowledge generally comes in a rather academic form, often not 
grounded in the local context and experiences, which slows down adoption 
and adaptation. 


Facilitated processes like ACM have to integrate technical know-how with in- 
digenous knowledge and into social processes effectively. In our experience, an 
effective way to integrate different knowledge types and processes is experimenta- 
tion by the land users. Once the real problems and interests are clear, people are 
encouraged to experiment with old and new ideas, combine them and analyse the 
results. This solution-finding process enables several benefits: 


e First, communities and people become experimenters and unleash their cre- 
ativity. No technology can be pre-assessed as superior, what counts is the 
result in their context and any idea is useful. 

e Second, in this process peoples’ analytical capacity by comparing and ana- 
lysing different solutions is enhanced and results in deeper understanding of 
underlying issues. 
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e Third, the integration of scientific and traditional knowledge is happening 
naturally and adaptively and strengthens people’s confidence in their own 
capacity. 


The role of the facilitator is to link people to many sources of innovation, be it 
from research, innovative land users/communities, experts or academia. Exposure 
to new knowledge is critical to enhance creativity and expand experimentation. 
The facilitator team also needs to actively bring technical services and experts 
into the process. 

The second role of the facilitator is to encourage experimentation at larger 
scales and sharing across people and communities. A range of mechanisms can 
be effective. For example, in Zimbabwe, South Africa and the Dominican Re- 
public, we used competitions for the best ideas, where every community member 
could participate. The communities with the highest number of good ideas won. 
And the individuals with the best ideas won in each community, which then 
created a powerful incentive for everyone to experiment. In our experiences, this 
created enormous energy to be creative and think in solutions rather than prob- 
lems, a very important perspective in ACM processes (Yuliani et al., this volume). 
And even the poorest could participate and be recognised for their great ideas. 
It lowered the barriers between the rich and the poor as both could make ma- 
jor contributions in their own right and both were recognised. It strengthened 
inclusiveness. 

Knowledge management in ACM-type processes is critical. Active sharing of 
knowledge and experiences and the ideas coming out of experimentation and 
documenting the knowledge are major elements of that. 


Facilitation at multiple levels (integration) 


The integration of different levels of change was briefly mentioned above. The 
aim is to enable the development of a system which can perpetuate itself. For 
example, in ACM, the first level of change was initially in communities, and in 
some cases organisational levels (Colfer, Prabhu and Larson 2022; Komarudin 
et al. 2012). If this is successful, it is obvious that for large-scale implementation, 
the technical forestry services need to adapt, change the capacity of their field 
officers, change the way they provide services, their approaches, their internal 
working arrangements, etc. This change process in the technical forestry ser- 
vice does not come on its own, it needs to be facilitated. Once the technical 
services are on board, they will say that we need to change the policies and reg- 
ulations at the national level, which are almost always initially antagonistic to 
such bottom-up approaches. Again, such changes don’t come on their own; they 
require facilitation of change across the levels, encouraging interactions among 
the different levels, identifying the changes required to make things a success, 
considering new modalities on how to operate, working arrangements, etc. In the 
end, it is a multi-level change process of facilitation, all triggered and driven by 
the change needs of the primary delivery level, the community. Such multi-level 
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processes become very complex very quickly, as Prabhu, Larson and Colfer (2022) 
also experienced. These processes need to be anticipated strategically at an early 
stage and designed smartly. The facilitation competence at different levels also 
differs as political levels operate differently than service providers and communi- 
ties. In many cases, innovation platforms and multiple stakeholder platforms are 
required to get the different relevant actors together to make a system work better 
(Ngwenya and Hagmann, 2011; see also Fisher et al. and Kusumanto et al., both 
this volume) (Figure 6.7). 


Managing the facilitator’s biases 


Facilitators in a change process are never really neutral, even if they don’t have 
clear vested interests. Knowing one’s biases is important in order to deal with 
them and be clear about what is happening. In the processes described above, the 
facilitator’s main agenda is to make people empower themselves, be more creative, 
become better organised, more solution-oriented, better negotiators and enhance 
communication within and across people and communities. These in themselves 
are clear agendas with clear values and mind models one needs to be aware of. 
The facilitation methodologies may well also emanate from different knowledge 
systems than those of the communities. 

It is desirable to bring in new ideas and ways of dealing with issues in systems — 
without innovation, there will be no development. The key is that the values 
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underlying these ideas are shared, neither imposed by outsiders nor creating or 
reinforcing notions of ‘inferior’ and ‘superior’ ideas. 

Fundamentally in our experience, the attitude of a facilitator is most crucial, 
respecting the way people handle their issues and creating space for them to do 
it in their own way, respecting different cultures and values. Once this attitude is 
achieved, and the values in the facilitation are open and transparent, the facili- 
tator’s biases will not lead to imposition. People have the choice of making their 
own judgements and decisions. 

What this means for the facilitator’s personality is that he/she should be highly 
self-aware and able to have a critical distance from his or her own work, allowing 
critical voices to be heard and engaging with diverse perspectives in a positive 
and humble way. 

F4C is a demanding concept and practice. We have developed our own 
capacity over the years and were privileged to have ample opportunities to 
practise in a range of processes. We have systematised and conceptualised our 
learning and experience in frameworks, guides, etc. However, ultimately fa- 
cilitation is exciting because it requires constantly ‘thinking on your feet’, it 
is full of surprises which don’t fit into any frameworks and depend heavily on 
one’s personality and style. There is a lot of uncertainty in these processes and 
people have different ways to deal with uncertainty. Ultimately, a facilitator 
needs to feel secure in his/her own insecurity. Authenticity is a factor which 
makes it genuine and true and trustful and has a major effect on groups. There- 
fore, it requires more than just multiplying the facilitation methods in a stand- 
ard training way with standard procedures. Developing facilitation capacity is 
never bringing out the same styles; we are all different as individuals. What is 
important then is the development of one’s own style within the mindset and 
values of facilitation. 


Capacity for facilitation of social learning processes 


The sections above have clearly revealed that the process facilitators’/managers’ 
capacity is one of the most crucial determinants for a successful ACM-type in- 
tervention. The development of this capacity is another substantive challenge 
in any intervention. These are capability profiles which cannot easily be picked 
from the labour market, so in the design of a programme such competences need 
to be built in, as a well-planned component. Here, we deepen the understanding 
of such capacity development processes. 


Key skills and competences of a facilitator for social learning at 
multiple levels 


The majority of capabilities required are in the domain of soft capacities and soft 
skills. In our experience, it is often a process of personal transformation, which 
has impacts on one’s personality way beyond the professional arena, particu- 
larly when it comes to social and communication skills, emotional intelligence, 
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creativity, curiosity (Goleman 1988) and the confidence to take and shape one’s 
life on one’s own initiative. 

In our programmes, we found the following five competence domains critical 
for facilitators of community-based interventions. 


Vision and values 


Facilitators need to have a clear vision of what ‘development’ is supposed to be, 
with an emphasis on human development in communities. A process-oriented 
development process might be a different vision from that of the mainstream 
and needs to be nurtured. For example, if a forestry officer who has been working 
within the conventional paradigm and vision of most forest bureaus is supposed to 
become an ACM champion, he/she will clearly have to transform his/her vision/ 
imagination for development. 

The other dimension is human values. As elaborated before, sharing the same 
values in interventions is critical. Values are rarely obvious and explicit, but in- 
herent. They show up in the form of behaviours. In our experience, it required 
substantive work to become self-aware of one’s own values and other people’s val- 
ues and how to deal with value differences. This included the human values of in- 
teraction and its manifestation in communication (e.g., how do you communicate 
verbally and non-verbally in such a way that you respect other people, independ- 
ent of status and hierarchy? What is important for people to feel they have co- 
created and contributed? etc.). It’s a selfexperienced ‘learning as one goes’. Role 
plays and analysis have always been good tools to discover such aspects of oneself. 


Conceptual understanding 


Mental models are critical in guiding our actions. That is why a conceptual un- 
derstanding of action learning and process approaches, as well as ACM itself, is 
crucial. Often, one shies away from discussing conceptual work with field officers 
as such ideas appear too difficult and intellectual. However, they are fundamental 
as a guiding framework for action. If a concept is too difficult to understand, it 
might be more a communication problem than the concept itself. It just requires 
effort to explain complex issues in simple words. Good analogies from real-world 
experience have always helped to illustrate complex issues and simplify (bringing 
the point ‘home’ — in other words use examples of daily life to explain). 

Another conceptual dimension which a facilitator needs to understand is the 
functioning of social systems (also rural livelihood systems) and their behaviours 
and needs, including how self organisation works, how technology contributes to 
development, and relevant methods and approaches. 


Personal development, emotional intelligence and soft skills 


The most difficult skill set for a facilitator is around personal development. It is 
not something which one can learn in a few sessions; it requires active engage- 
ment and working on self-development, which we all know is difficult. 
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The whole concept and skill set around emotional intelligence has been very 
helpful to enhance practitioners’ empathy and self-awareness. Some other impor- 
tant skills and behaviours are as follows: 


e Attitude — taking people seriously independent of status, education and 

power, 

Empathy, patience and authenticity, 

Creativity, innovation and curiosity, 

Flexibility and solution orientation, 

The ability to deal with uncertainty and insecurity, 

Humbleness — understanding that it is not about you as a facilitator — you are 

just a catalyst, 

e The understanding that you can’t force people to do things; you can only 
influence their decisions to change behaviour and thinking. 


Most of those are reflected in the deep values and beliefs in facilitation: participa- 
tory engagement, recognising any knowledge in the system and appreciating the 
resources/the value of people’s knowledge. 

This personal development is often a challenge for technically trained special- 
ists who may feel that they are more educated and have a higher status than the 
so-called uneducated villagers. Naturally, they cling to their educated knowledge 
which gives them superiority. It is a major transformation for them to accept local 
knowledge as equal and sit in the boat of rural communities and earn a different 
form of respect and recognition. But it is necessary. 


Facilitation skills 


The most fundamental skills a facilitator should have are: 

Foundation facilitation techniques based on group dynamics and principles 
of adult education. These are a must for facilitators. Group dynamics provides a 
good skill set to manage groups, while adult learning provides deep insights and 
tools on how to engage adults through exploration of their experience and learn- 
ing based on that experience. 

Team development techniques are essential in facilitation to understand how 
teams function, their dynamics and how they can be developed. 

Questioning techniques are the backbone of facilitation. Asking the right 
question at the right time is what triggers lively debates, solution searching and 
challenging of the status quo and people’s own behaviours. It is a difficult skill, 
linked to one’s own vision of development and understanding of human beings 
and their behaviour in organisations. Some concepts like ‘strategic questioning’ 
(Peavey 1990) and elements of provocative therapy (Farelly and Brandsma 1981) 
and organisational development provide good stimulation. Often, good questions 
originate in the facilitator’s imagination and understanding of the issues, raising 
issues in the form of questions instead of comments, etc. 

Visualisation is the visual language of facilitation. It’s a skill which is very 
important for effective communication with the audience, for memorising and 
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building on points agreed and discussed, and preventing ‘going round and round’. 
Even more important with illiterate audiences, it does not need sophisticated ways 
of visualising; a simple flipchart visualisation can be effective. Creativity helps! 

Storytelling, codes, analogies and a good sense of humour are powerful ways 
to bring out issues in an indirect way. They are great skills for a facilitator to make 
sessions lively and avoid loss of face for participants by being too direct. 


Managerial and planning skills 


A facilitator always has a process management task. This requires some basic 
management skills like action planning and different planning approaches as well 
as reporting skills. Process documentation is extremely important for both the 
audience and the facilitator. Without good process documentation, issues can get 
lost, making it hard to manage a good reflection process and build on the previous 
interaction. This does not have to be sophisticated — in areas without electricity it 
will be done by simple note taking. 


Developing systemic facilitation competence 


From a conventional training perspective, the skills and competences described 
are probably overwhelming and one may envision hundreds of training courses to 
develop them. Most likely, all these courses would not do the job in developing a 
rounded competent facilitator. All too often, there is no direct linkage between 
training inputs and challenges faced on the job. Consequently, most profession- 
als do not apply what is learnt on training courses; training remains as mere 
information which, if not applied, will be forgotten over time. Knowledge does 
not develop through participating in a one-off training session: this requires well- 
designed learning processes. 

Through our own learning over our first decade (Hagmann et al. 2003), we 
found an alternative to conventional training to support people in learning these 
skills and competences in a more iterative way, based on real-life practice. The 
learning programme is not about ‘training’ and then ‘doing’; it is an integrated 
process of learning as we go, in practice and real life. The programme does not 
have training modules per se, but a set of core competencies which are developed, 
simultaneously guided by the field process and its challenges emerging. 

The basic structure of such a learning programme called ‘systemic competence 
development’ (Hagmann et al. 2009) is: 


1 At least four to five learning workshops with a group of 25-30 participants 
over 12-18 months. 

2 Peer learning teams to support implementation of field practice. 

3 Several months of field practice between the workshops where key steps of 
the process are managed by small teams. 

4 Coaching and mentoring in the field by the learning facilitators, guiding the 
field practice and reflection. 
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In the first workshop, basic concepts are discussed, the overall process of F4C is 
elaborated and the broader context understood. Ideally, a field visit to sites where 
this work has been implemented helps participants to better imagine such pro- 
cesses. Then at the end of the first workshop, peer learning teams are formed as 
small groups of people who will be assigned to a community in which they will 
practise F4C in community development for the next two years. They will plan 
together as a team the first few steps in entering the community. These stages are 
role played to better understand and coach the teams to come up with a detailed 
workplan for the next two to three months in the field. The learning facilitators 
will coach these groups several times in the field during these first two to three 
months, so that they feel secure enough to do the work. They face a lot of chal- 
lenges, things don’t work out as planned and it can be messy. If not supported 
and coached, the field workers will prefer to return to their comfort zone and act 
as they always did — authoritarian and instructive instead of being consultative 
and facilitatory, experiences which Cronkleton, Evans and Larson (2022) faced in 
Latin America too. 

In the second and subsequent learning workshops, the teams first process their 
experiences in depth, what happened, what worked and what did not.... and 
share with other teams. The workshop focuses on the big challenges they faced, 
identifies solutions, shows new methods and ways to deal with the issues they 
have experienced, organises some role plays, etc. Then, concepts are deepened, 
new ones introduced and the next few steps in the process are discussed in depth 
and another detailed workplan is developed. The teams go out and practise for 
another three to four months. The sequence continues until workshop 5, after 
which they have practised the whole process in the communities. Specifically, 
after the third workshop, a leap in understanding has often been observed. The 
participants break out of their linearity and start thinking more systemically, able 
to bring the complexity into one frame and deal with it (Figure 6.8). 

As openness and self-development are such critical competences in partici- 
patory action research, the teams really practise a feedback culture and one can 
literally see how they grow in their confidence over time. The appreciation they 
receive in the communities also shapes a positive attitude to local people; they 
identify with the communities and sit in the same boat. 

After 18 months to 2 years, the group has reached maturity — they can handle 
the process as competent facilitators by themselves and take on new ones. On av- 
erage, a third of the participants have developed excellent facilitation skills (they 
become trainers/learning facilitators later on), another third is good in practice 
and about a third continues to struggle. As a follow-up and further development, 
learning networks and communities of practice are created where the different 
cohorts share their experiences and new ideas. 

The systemic competence development process is intensive and requires a very 
serious commitment in terms of plans and finances. Often, we have been asked 
if this cannot be reduced to two training courses. It can’t! It is an investment in 
human capacity which can turn an intervention into a great success within two 
years. But it needs a longer-term perspective. 
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Figure 6.8 The process of systemic competence development (Hagmann et al. 2009) 


In South Africa, we have developed more than 350 community facilitators 
through this process, in Zimbabwe also more than 100 at a time and in the Do- 
minican Republic, some 50. Many of those well-skilled facilitators are highly 
marketable and often left their organisation for a better job within two years, 
as particularly the public sector could not provide incentives for them to stay. In 
all cases, we have rapidly developed second groups of learners and made the best 
facilitators their learning facilitators, so that the rapid turnover of good people 
could be buffered and did not undermine the future of good programmes. 

In Uganda, we have developed this ‘innovation’ capacity within the university 
—with lecturers and professors, and the process was slightly differently focused but 
equally highly successful (Hagmann, Kibwika and Ekwamu 2009). The systemic 
competence development process works very well, but it is intensive and expen- 
sive. Looking at many existing development interventions, it might still be the 
most cost-effective way to invest. Deloitte (2019) comes to similar conclusions in 
their paper on the future of work where they conclude that capabilities are the 
fundamentals — not skills. 

In future, with the rapid development of social platforms, many of the more 
technical skills involved can be learnt through blended learning with an increas- 
ing smartphone penetration in different contexts. Whether this will work well 
for the behavioural change aspects in becoming a facilitator for social learning, 
is yet to be seen. 
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Conclusion 


There are five main conclusions of this paper: 


1 The role of facilitation in ACM-type collective learning processes has often 
been unrecognised and underestimated. Few initiatives have experienced 
high-quality facilitation to appreciate the depth and quality needed. It looks 
like an easy skill which can be learnt quickly and so many programmes look 
for a weeklong facilitation skill course, send their field officers out in the 
communities and become terribly disappointed by facilitation, as the impact 
is very limited. 

2 Facilitation in ACM-type social learning process interventions needs to be 
considered and planned as a multi-level change process driven by the expe- 
riences in the communities. When it is not planned like that in the begin- 
ning, resources are not available to address other levels, and programmes get 
stuck. 

3 Investment is needed in the development of adequate facilitation and process 
management capacity at different levels, right from the beginning of initia- 
tives. It is intensive and can be expensive but forms the foundation of longer- 
term success. Therefore, it needs to be in the programme design and plans. 

4 For change to succeed, the incentives of the different players need to be 
considered, from villagers to bureaucrats. Social energy can mobilise good 
commitment and needs to be supplemented by rules that incentivise self 
perpetuation of new approaches. 

5 Facilitation is changing rapidly in the digitalised era through social plat- 
forms. The question remains how optimally the facilitation of social learning 
in rural/forest communities can be complemented by social platforms in a 
blended way, without losing the depth and quality required. Depending on 
the context and the increasing availability of smartphones, this might be a 
great future opportunity. 


Note 


1 A ‘sitting allowance’ is an amount of money paid to individuals for their participation 
in meetings, a common practice in many developing countries. 
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Introduction to Chapter 7 


We begin our journey through Africa — as we did with Indonesia — with a revisit 
to an ACM site from the early 2000s. These authors, all participants in the ear- 
lier work, bring us up to date on what has happened in a country beset by chaos 
ever since, Zimbabwe. After briefly describing the original work with its signifi- 
cant successes, the authors outline the disasters that have plagued the country 
(land invasions, political upheaval, drastic currency devaluation, HIV/AIDS and 
COVID-19 epidemics, and more). 

Piece by piece, Kozanayi and his colleagues unpack both the community-level 
successes that remain and the unravelling of the once-incipient process of insti- 
tutionalizing ACM in the Forestry Commission and the Forestry College. They 
trace the losses of donor funding and facilitators, of key personnel and advocates. 
Some key actors were re-assigned, some died of disease, some emigrated due to 
political or economic necessity. In short, the critical mass that seemed to be grow- 
ing in the mid-2000s dissipated before the necessary institutionalization could be 
firmly established. 

Like the Indonesia case (Chapter 2), this case shows how ACM action at the 
local level, valuable and enduring as much of it has been, is ‘necessary but not suf- 
ficient’ insofar as we want to effect change on a broader scale. Where in Jambi, an 
explicit policy of the central government favoring oil palm over forest changed the 
landscape that surrounded the community’s carefully protected forest, in Gokwe 
the broader scale effects were more multi-strand. Governmental encouragement 
of land invasions by onetime freedom fighters and the landless led to takeover 
of parts of Mafungautsi Forest. Nationally, the effects on previous landowners 
(mainly white) raised the ire of the international community and sanctions were 
imposed; the economy and its currency went into freefall. Whatever prosperity 
the country had had dissipated exacerbated further by raging HIV/AIDS in early 
days, and most recently COVID-19. 

Products the communities had begun to sustainably manage disappeared as 
forest areas were taken over and turned into agricultural and residential plots by 
newcomers. Products were bartered rather than sold, as inflation rendered the 
value of money lower and lower. Conflicts arose between settlers and oldtimers 
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and between proponents of one political party or the other — all complicating the 
systematic management processes co-developed under ACM. 

This case provides dramatic evidence of the need to work at multiple, critical 
scales simultaneously. We will need to be able to embed the seeds that allow us to 
scale up and out from the beginning, in our work with communities. As we tackle 
climate change, forest restoration, land tenure and other environmental issues, 
we will have to build on what we have learned here. That will mean adapting the 
approach to address sets of nested and interacting circles, as suggested in Chapters 4 
and 11 that can reinforce, echo and generate movement capable of transformative 
change. 


7 Sustaining adaptive 
collaborative management 
processes 


Challenges and opportunities from 
Mafungautsi State Forest, Gokwe, 
Zimbabwe 


Witness Kozanayi, Richard Nyirenda, 
Tendayi Mutimukuru-Maravanyika, Frank Matose, 
Mkhululi Ngwenya and Lizwelabo Sibanda 


Introduction 


Following the failure of top-down resource management initiatives, participatory 
resource management initiatives rose steadily from the 1990s to the early 2000s 
(Chambers, Pacey and Thrupp 1993). Such initiatives range from passive, where lo- 
cal people’s participation is merely lip-service, to genuine participation that is em- 
powering and transforming for forest-dependent communities. Zimbabwe pioneered 
state-community participation in the forest sector through a resource-sharing pro- 
ject (RSP) initiated in Mafungautsi State Forest in 1994 (Mandondo, Prabhu and 
Matose 2008; Matose 2002; Mutimukuru-Maravanyika 2010). The project aimed 
to resolve tenurial conflict between the state and local resource users, with the 
envisaged collaborative harmony failing to take hold in part because collaboration 
was conceived in a top-down manner (Mandondo and Mapedza 2002), with partic- 
ipation tokenist rather than substantive (Matose 1994; Sithole and Kozanayi 2002). 
Broadly, the resource-sharing approach had ambitious objectives of: 


e Changing the mindset of forest rangers from criminalization of local people 
to collaboration 

e Opening the Forestry Commission (FC) itself to alternative models of 
managing forests beyond physical ‘fences’ and criminalization 

e Beginning a transformative journey to redefine the relationship between 
resource users and managers, and 

e Using this pilot to demonstrate to government that new models of coexist- 
ence between people and nature were needed and possible. 


While the launch of the resource-sharing initiative was itself a bold move at that 
time and laid the foundation to build on these early lessons and evolve new part- 
nerships and approaches, we suspected that the approach could not achieve its 
objectives in the limited time frame (five years). 
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Thus, by 2000, under the RSP, there remained numerous conflicts between the 
two key stakeholders who were supposed to collaborate; and the status of the for 
est had not improved (Matose 2002). Hence, the Center for International Forestry 
Research (CIFOR) joined hands with the FC and other stakeholders to facilitate 
adaptive collaborative management (ACM) in order to more effectively bridge 
the gap (Prabhu et al. 2009). 

The ACM research project was implemented from 1999 to 2006, with an aim 
to gain more understanding of the usefulness of such people-centered approaches 
in community-based natural resource management initiatives. The main thrust 
of the research was to facilitate reform of management practices, institutional 
arrangements and policies to promote sustainable forest management systems and 
practices for both human and ecological benefits. To that end, the project aimed 
to facilitate a shift away from blanket prescriptions for solving forest-related prob- 
lems. Rather, the ACM approach was anchored in locally based management 
that was adaptive to rapidly changing circumstances in a manner that was in 
accordance with sustainable forest management principles. The specific purpose 
was to facilitate widespread use of selfimproving and equitable forest resource 
management systems that built on local capacity, ‘vertical’ and ‘horizontal’ stake- 
holder interactions, and responded positively to external pressures. Broadly, ACM 
in Mafungautsi sought to achieve the following: (a) create the conditions neces- 
sary for collaboration among stakeholders, (b) develop suitable approaches that 
would enable the diverse stakeholders to participate meaningfully in sustainable 
use and management of the forest, and (c) analyze the impact of the improved 
collaboration on the livelihoods of local people and forest resources. 

The outcomes of the Mafungautsi ACM project and their determinants are fairly 
well documented (Matose and Mutimukuru-Maravanyika 2009; Mutimukuru- 
Maravanyika 2010; Mutimukuru-Maravanyika, Kozanayi and Nyirenda 2006, 
2007; Mutimukuru-Maravanyika et al. 2008; Nyirenda and Kozanayi 2007; 
Sithole 2005). Key outcomes include (1) resolution of deep-rooted and complex 
tenurial challenges that had characterized Mafungautsi Forest since the time it 
was reserved in 1954 (Matose 2002); and (2) resultant improvements in resource 
status arising from collaborative management by local communities and the FC. 
Intermediate outcomes comprising factors that appeared to determine the final 
outcomes included (1) improved transparency and downward accountability by 
local resource management committees (RMCs, an institution that was put in 
place to represent local communities in the management of the forest resource); 
and (2) improved participation in decision making by local communities in the 
management of Mafungautsi Forest. Factors that led to these improvements are 
discussed in detail in the citations above. 

As the above outcomes gained traction, Zimbabwe embarked on radical land 
reforms that came with steep economic decline and widespread agrarian instability. 
Consequent upheavals reverberated across most sectors at all levels, including 
around state forests that became subject to new land claims by radicalized land- 
hungry groups. The mostly subaltern claimants in Mafungautsi over the past dec- 
ade included those displaced when the forest was reserved in 1954, those retrenched 
from mostly urban jobs, and former commercial farm workers evicted from acquired 
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white-owned farms (Hanlow, Manjengwa and Smart 2013; Scoones et al. 2010). To 
date, the state has used various strategies to resolve conflicts between local forest 
edge communities and the FC, including coopting the new claimants into collab- 
orative natural resource management initiatives or evicting them through instru- 
ments of state coercion. These pathways to resolve state-people conflicts around 
state forests have remained ineffective as they have been accompanied by resultant 
resource deterioration and compromised livelihoods for local people. 

In light of the political and economic changes that have taken place in the 
country, in this chapter, we revisit the Mafungautsi ACM project 18 years after its 
initiation to track if any of the processes initiated have been sustained, in an at- 
tempt to build on work done by other scholars (Mutimukuru-Maravanyika 2010). 
The aim of the chapter is to critically reflect on the Mafungautsi case and as- 
sess factors underlying the endurance of the facilitated ACM processes operating 
within the resource-sharing groups,! after CIFOR withdrew from the study site. 

Specific questions underlying this aim are as follows: 


1 What socio-political processes have taken place in Zimbabwe and Mafun- 
gautsi since the ACM project? 

2 What ACM processes are still operational in Mafungautsi? 

3 What lessons can we learn from Mafungautsi on how ACM processes can be 
sustained? 

4 How does an ACM approach feature in current forest management discourse 
in Zimbabwe? 

5 What inferences can we draw about the search for local, equitable solutions 
within a context dominated by larger scale drivers of change/problems? 


In addition to the country level challenges highlighted, there were other global 
challenges that have had a confounding impact on the local people, including 
our efforts to implement the ACM program. Such challenges included climate 
change, the COVID-19 pandemic and a drive to use nature-based solutions to 
address local level environmental challenges. 

The next section provides background to the study sites and Zimbabwe’s ACM 
project. This is followed by a description of the research methods and a literature 
review which serves as the bed rock against which the results of the study are 
analyzed. Evidence from the field is presented next and is followed by a discussion 
of these results. The chapter ends by concluding on key findings, drawing on the 
discussion of the results. 


Background of the study site and the ACM project 
in Zimbabwe 


The advent of fortress conservation 


Zimbabwe has about 800,000 hectares (ha) of reserved forest land. The forests were 
gazetted between 1926 and 1960 in order to control the wanton harvesting of com- 
mercial indigenous timber species used to produce mine props, railway sleepers, 
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flooring parquets and furniture (McGregor 1991). These forests are managed by the 
FC’s Conservation and Extension Division. The forests are commonly referred to as 
‘Kalahari Sand Forests’ and are important for watershed and soil protection (catch- 
ment area protection), biodiversity conservation, wildlife habitats and as a source 
of commercial timber and nontimber forest products such as honey, mushrooms, 
edible insects and indigenous fruits (Matose 2002). The FC occasionally awards 
concessions to companies to harvest hardwood timber, while wildlife is touted for 
tourism purposes. Local people can harvest a range of nontimber forest products 
such as broom and thatch grass, insects and mushrooms upon payment of a har- 
vesting permit, and in accordance to harvesting conditions set by the FC. 


Mafungautsi Forest: a historical overview 
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Figure 7.1 Location of Mafungautsi Forest 
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Mafungautsi Forest, one of Zimbabwe’s state forests, is a protected forest located in 
west central Zimbabwe (see Figure 7.1). It was reserved in 1954 principally for eco- 
logical reasons, especially conserving the watershed and headwaters of tributaries 
of the Zambezi River. The Sengwa, Ngondoma, Mbumbusi and Lutope are the 
four main rivers that drain from the Gokwe-Charama Plateau of the Mafungautsi 
area. The Zambezi River is of strategic economic importance because it feeds 
into the Kariba Dam from which Zimbabwe and Zambia generate hydropower. 
The Mafungautsi State Forest is 82,000 ha in size. It was 101,000 ha on its gazet- 
tement but the government ceded 20,000 ha to restless and landless local people 
in the 1980s. The FC managed the forest through exclusion or the fortress con- 
servation model from 1954 to 1992 (Matzke 1993). Endless conflicts between the 
FC and indigenous people who had been displaced to make way for reservation 
characterized this exclusion management phase (Matose 2002). Tenurial conflicts 
mostly manifested through establishment of settlements, cultivation and poach- 
ing of nontimber forest products by communities bordering the forest. Cases of 
arson were also reported as local people retaliated against perceived FC excesses 
in enforcing exclusion (Matose 2002). These problems date back to the colonial 
period’s inequities and an entitlement failure, lack of access to land and economic 
opportunities. Thus, conflicts around the forest were, and are an indicator of the 
absence of a comprehensive national solution to forest use challenges. 

To stem the conflicts, the Canadian International Development Agency 
broached a co-management program that the FC adopted and initiated from 1993. 
The co-management model provided was meant to create win-win arrangements 
to reconcile the concerns and interests of both the FC and local communities. 
In the co-management scheme, villages surrounding the forest were organized 
into the above-mentioned RMCs to represent local people in the management of 
the forest (Sithole 2005). Altogether, 14 RMCs were set up representing different 
villages and communities living around Mafungautsi Forest. Each RMC was allo- 
cated a resource area in Mafungautsi to manage and from which members of the 
RMC could harvest a designated set of forest resources such as thatch and broom 
grass, mushrooms, mopane worms, firewood and fruits. The co-management pro- 
gram allowed RMC members to harvest these resources following specified guide- 
lines (Matose 2002). Members of these RMCs were elected through a ‘democratic’ 
process. The co-management scheme was initiated as a pilot scheme that would 
generate lessons for the scaling up of such schemes to other protected forests in 
Zimbabwe (Biischer and Mutimukuru-Maravanyika 2007). 

Overall, the co-management initiative fell short of meaningfully resolving the 
endemic conflict, mostly because the FC ended up patronizing the communities 
that still lacked co-equal partnership status at the negotiating table (Vermeu- 
len 1997). Although most of the available literature applauds this earlier effort 
to involve local people in forest management, it also raises several reservations 
on the pilot initiative. For example, Mandondo and Mapedza (2002) argue that 
the initiative was top-down rather than bottom-up, while Matose (1994) and 
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Sithole and Kozanayi (2002) question the extent of community involvement 
and the nature of the relationship between the FC and communities. Matose 
and Sithole and Kozanayi argue that community involvement was cosmetic and 
the relationship between the FC and the community was filled with mistrust 
and conflicts. Sithole and Kozanayi (2002) opine that the FC had retained its 
top-down management approach, ignoring local people and other stakeholders. 
They go on to say that local respondents described the FC as a ‘leopard that has 
not changed its spots’. The FC continued to enjoy broad discretionary powers on 
the shape and form of privileges to be bestowed upon the local people (Mapedza 
2006). Conflicts between the FC and people living around Mafungautsi contin- 
ued unabated. As aptly noted by Hill and Katerere (2002), “despite the Forestry 
Commission’s legal rights, its power to enforce its rights has been severely weak- 
ened by political intervention and lack of political will by the government to 
enforce the law” (p. 262). 


From co-management to ACM implementation 
around Mafungautsi Forest 


The ACM program was implemented in Zimbabwe in two phases from 1999 to 
2005, of which this study covers the second. Phase I of the project was implemented 
between September 1999 and December 2002. Phase I focused on facilitating 
adaptive management processes, first by understanding the context within which 
the project was being implemented, then building capacity of the various stake- 
holders through several approaches that included training for transformation 
(TFT), creation of platforms for social learning and group experimentation and 
conflict resolution techniques. CIFOR was at the forefront of facilitating all the 
processes in Phase I. Phase 2 (2003-2005), however, aimed at handing over such 
facilitation to the main collaboration partners, i.e., the FC and the local resource 
user groups. In the second phase, CIFOR’s role was peripheral, only advising on 
collaborative monitoring approaches and their role in the iterative learning cycle. 

Three RMCs, namely Batanai, Ndarire and Gababe, were selected as pilot sites 
for the ACM program. However, over time more RMCs were involved, and as the 
initiative gained momentum, all stakeholders gained confidence. Beyond Gokwe, 
six other districts adopted the ACM approach (Nyirenda and Kozanayi 2007), 
providing diverse settings from which comparative evaluations of the approach 
could be done (ACM Newsletter 2006). 

The ACM program was implemented by an interdisciplinary team which 
comprised stakeholders from a diverse set of organizations, including local com- 
munities, forestry officials, extension staff, government departments and CIFOR. 
A steering committee constituted at the national level gave a strategic direc- 
tion to the process. A principal investigator led an interdisciplinary team which 
comprised experts in Participatory Action Research (PAR), sociology, resource 
economics, extension, forestry and ecology in implementing the project. This was 
over and above consultants/experts occasionally hired to provide expert advice as 
needed. Community researchers conducted community mobilization at the local 
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level. Relevant government departments supported the program, with banks later 
coming on board to provide financial services to the RMCs. 

The stakeholders facilitated ACM through several pathways from 1999 to 2005, 
namely joint planning and monitoring, communication, learning processes and 
platforms. 


Joint planning and monitoring 


Joint planning and monitoring provided the platform on which stakeholders insti- 
tutionalized their unique mandates and interests through ACM. For instance, the 
then Ministry of Youth, Development, Gender and Employment Creation had a 
special interest in community projects funded by the revenue from the RMC permit 
system and would audit RMC accounts; the FC and Agricultural and Technical Ex- 
tension Services jointly had an interest in conducting training courses in beekeep- 
ing; the banks’ mandates lay in providing financial services to the RMCs; and the 
mandate of the District Administrator involved providing policy guidance to the 
whole process. Every month, the FC convened and chaired meetings about ACM 
processes around Mafungautsi. All the stakeholders participated in these meetings. 
Stakeholders also conducted joint field monitoring tours. Findings of such monitor- 
ing missions were reflected upon in reflection platforms to inform next steps. 


Social learning processes and platforms 


The stakeholders created several platforms to enhance social learning. These in- 
cluded ‘look and learn’ tours within and beyond the district; launching a biannual 
Zimbabwean ACM Newsletter for dissemination and sharing of ACM issues; and 
commissioning of PAR sessions between resource harvesters and the FC. The 
stakeholders also initiated TFT to empower and build capacities of communities, 
transforming them from passive subjects to active agents in the ACM arrange- 
ment. TFT is a Paulo Freirean philosophy on adult learning aimed at changing 
the nature, form and function of actors in order to enhance their capability to act 
or do something about their situation (Hope and Timmel 1995). 


Communication 


Seminars provided platforms for stakeholders to generate and disseminate 
policy-relevant discussions around ACM. The seminars, at district and national 
levels, brought together many forest-sector stakeholders, including government, 
civil society and academia. After Wollenberg, Edmunds and Buck (2000), vision- 
ing and scenario-building workshops facilitated at district and national levels also 
enabled participants to reflect on their current activities and approaches as a step 
toward redefining their future development pathways, and in the process provid- 
ing a rallying point for all the stakeholders involved. The FC provided a home to 
consolidate and retain institutional memory of the visions, with CIFOR under- 
writing the costs of the visioning and scenario-building processes. 
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Efforts to institutionalize ACM in forestry syllabi 


By 2005, FC management had started mulling over the idea of mainstreaming 
ACM within the FC establishment on the basis of the promise the approach 
presented. The FC envisaged scaling up the approach through two pathways. The 
first involved extending ACM to six other districts. The second approach targeted 
incorporating ACM into the syllabus for the forest diploma offered by the FC’s 
Forestry Training College. The college produces a steady pool of graduates from 
which the FC recruits forest extension officers. CIFOR funding for the ACM 
project, however, drew to a close in 2006 before the curricular changes could be 


finalized. 


Research methods 


Our study used qualitative methods to gather data used in this chapter. Our pri- 
mary sources included participant observation and key informant interviews, 
supplemented by a review of reports and communication on Mafungautsi by the 
FC. The story of Mafungautsi has attracted both private and public print media; 
reports from such media were also used to track its story. 

Two of this study’s authors continued to work on donorfunded agricultural 
projects in Gokwe District from the inception of the project up to 2018 enabling 
them to observe unfolding processes in the district in general and Mafungautsi 
Forest in particular. These authors also sat in Rural District Council meetings 
enabling them to capture official perspectives on the Mafungautsi Forest when- 
ever they came up in council deliberations. One of the authors resides in Gokwe 
District and thus kept abreast of quotidian developments there. 

Key informant interviews covered a wide array of respondents, including local 
resource users such as thatch and broom grass harvesters and loggers, local FC 
managers, RMC members, the Forest Protection Unit (FPU) and civil servants at 
district level. Interviews with these key informants provided more nuanced data 
to issues reported in media as well as those deliberated in council meetings. 


ACM: a literature review 


A huge body of literature has addressed the conceptual basis of the ACM approach 
(Colfer 2005a, 2005b; Colfer et al. 2011; Diaw, Aseh and Prabhu 2009; German 
et al. 2010; Mandondo, Prabhu and Matose 2008; Ojha, Hall and Sulaiman 2013; 
Prabhu et al. 2009, among others). Broadly, ACM enables stakeholders to interact, 
negotiate a vision for their resource and consciously undergo shared-learning in 
developing and implementing their plans (Colfer 2005a, 2005b; Fisher, Prabhu 
and McDougall 2007). Implementation of these plans is jointly monitored, and 
outcomes are observed and reflected upon to generate lessons for subsequent ac- 
tivities. When using the ACM approach, management processes are influenced 
by conscious and deliberate lessons generated by stakeholders involved in joint 


learning processes (Fisher, Prabhu and McDougall 2007; Mandondo, Prabhu and 
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Matose 2008). The approach is characterized by conscious efforts among stake- 
holders to communicate, collaborate and seek opportunities for joint learning 
about the impacts of their actions (Colfer 2005a, 2005b). ACM is expected to lead 
to self-improving systems of resource management based on improved flows of 
information; decision making that follows experimentation; communication and 
negotiation among stakeholders; and learning that results in changes in manage- 
ment systems among resource users (Mandondo, Prabhu and Matose 2008). Thus, 
the ACM approach is seen as enhancing and fostering genuine partnerships 
through proper identification of stakeholders and deliberate efforts to strengthen 
their engagement based on trust, common interests and objectives; providing plat- 
forms for different stakeholders to negotiate, resolve conflicts and learn together 
from experience; and facilitating and enhancing social development of communi- 
ties (Hartanto et al. 2003). Reconciling and satisfying stakeholders’ interests are 
key to ACM processes (Colfer 2005a, 2005b). In sum, an ACM approach should 
result in the development of adaptive, selfimproving systems of forest manage- 
ment based on improved flows of information (feedback loops), decision making 
that follows rules of ‘experimentation’, communication and negotiation among 
stakeholders, more responsible representation among stakeholder groups and so- 
cial learning about forces of change in forest systems (Prabhu 2003). 

ACM processes are driven through PAR cycles. PAR is a process through 
which members of a group or community identify a problem, collect and analyze 
information, and act upon the problem in order to find solutions and promote 
social and political transformation (Selener 1992). PAR combines four princi- 
pal activities: research, education, learning and action. These steps can stimulate 
social learning by bringing different groups together through a conscious and 
deliberate cycle of inquiring, observing and monitoring, reflecting, planning and 
acting (see Figure 2.1) to improve the current situation in a way that is appropriate 
for collaborators. 

While learning and action are supposed to take place in a conscious manner 
after each reflection session, the way stakeholders organize themselves and de- 
sign solutions in dynamic systems has been found to be complex. Cleaver (2012) 
uses institutional bricolage (French for ‘making do’ with whatever is available) 
scholarship to illustrate how stakeholders design or adapt to changes in complex 
situations such as in Mafungautsi. Drawing on ‘post-institutionalist’ perspec- 
tives, Cleaver (2012) rejects over-formalized managerial approaches, preferring 
instead to embrace a variety of partial and contingent solutions that are more 
reflective of the ever-changing evolution of institutions. Actors (regulators and 
harvesters alike) are constantly interacting and reconfiguring themselves in ways 
that result in different desired outcomes, so much so that neat fit, institutional 
design is elusive (Kozanayi 2018). Institutional components from different ori- 
gins are continuously reused, reworked or refashioned to perform new functions. 
Adapted configurations of rules, practices, norms and relationships are attributed 
meaning and authority (Cleaver and de Koning 2015, p. 4). While ACM offers a 
plausible option to deal with complex situations, considering the degree of socio- 
political and economic changes such as hyperinflation (Jones 2010) witnessed in 
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Zimbabwe in the past two decades, ACM’s suitability, if implemented in its ideal 
form, is questioned. Our review offers an opportunity to unpack this question, 
by assessing if there are some elements of ACM still operational in Mafungautsi. 


Findings 


Ever since our last conscious facilitation of ACM processes in Mafungautsi in 2006, 
Zimbabwe has witnessed striking changes, including land reform, economic melt- 
down, socio-political challenges and removal from power of long-term ruler Robert 
Mugabe. In the sections that follow, we present the different processes that have 
taken place from 2006 to 2020 and how such processes affected or were affected by 
ACM processes facilitated in three RMCs around Mafungautsi State Forest. We 
next consider these macro-level changes in relation to ACM processes emphasizing 


how both shaped each other from the FC level to the local RMC level. 


Overview of the national macro-level socio-political 
and economic processes 


The past two decades have seen unprecedented decline in the socio-economic 
and political landscape in Zimbabwe. In fact, such changes started in the late 
1990s when the ruling Zimbabwe African National Union — Patriotic Front 
(ZANU PF) — embarked on populist policies to stem political disgruntlement. 
Prominent among these policies was a violent and somewhat chaotic land reform 
(Scoones et al. 2010) resulting in an acute decline in agricultural production, 
drastically collapsing the country’s agro-based economy (Jones 2010). The vio- 
lence associated with agrarian reforms also spawned a culture of impunity that 
characterized both state-sanctioned as well as opportunistic land grabs across al- 
most all land tenure categories, including protected forests such as Mafungautsi. 
Over time, the FC appeared to suffer what Murphree and Cumming (1991) term a 
double expropriation: (a) loss of considerable swathes of protected forestland, and 
(b) the hemming in of the FC’s technical managerial function by other politically 
radicalized government organs. This resulted in considerable loss of control over 
the management of the forest, including via the ACM approach. 


Invasion of state forests 


In 2000, Zimbabwe unleashed a colossal land reform program dubbed Fast Track 
Land Reform Program (FTLRP) ostensibly to address historical land imbalances 
in the country (Hanlow, Manjengwa and Smart 2013; Scoones et al. 2010). Ini- 
tially, the land reform program targeted annexing white-owned farms on prime 
land and redistributing it to landless black people (Matondi 2010; Sadomba 
2008). Over time, FTLRP assumed a violent and chaotic character, with state 
forests being invaded by land-hungry people.” Early invasions coincided with the 
ACM project, with project personnel joining hands with other stakeholders to 
diffuse encroachment onto the forest. This was done on the basis that the FTLRP 
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exempted all demarcated indigenous forests from land invasions as provided for 
in the Forest Act Chapter 19:05. Efforts at stemming land invasions were not 
entirely successful, in part because the invasions had become politicized, with 
some state actors tacitly aiding and abetting them. Hence, Mafungautsi Forest 
has suffered waves of invasions since 2000,’ with 700 families illegally settling 
there between 2010 and 2011. By 2014, the number of settlers in Mafungautsi had 


increased exponentially (Table 7.1). 


Other invasions also occurred beyond the first decade of land reforms, with 
new settlers in Mafungautsi further increasing by ~1,960 families near the end of 


Table 7.1 State of forest settlement in Mafungautsi, September, 2014 


Settlement No. Location description Estimated Estimated no. Year Comments 
land area of households settlement 
affected started 
(ha) 
1. Zanda Northwestern part of 2,701 880 2000 The FC attempted 


the forest, extending 
eastward toward 
FC’s Lutope camp 


2. Ngondoma Eastern part of the 2,835 
forest with homes 
concentrated on the 
verges of Ngondoma 
vlei — marshy 
ground, covered 
with water most of 
the time. 

3. Nyamazana Northeastern part of 548 
the forest, with most 
of the occupants 
coming from 
the neighboring 
Nyamazana in Chief 
Njelele’s area 


Sub-totals 6,084 
Proposed Extension of 5,145 
expansion Nyamazana 
westward to join 
Gokwe-Nkayi road 
Totals 11,229 


Source: FC report (2014). 


520 and 


increasing 


90 


1,490 
Nil 


1,490 


to evict the first 
85 households, 
but this was 
indefinitely 
postponed on the 
advice of the FC 
Board 

2005 Political 
considerations 
incessantly 
interfered with FC 
efforts to remove 
the illegal settlers. 


2005 This is the Minister 
of State for 
Provincial Affairs’ 
targeted area. 
Currently, it is 
estimated there are 
90 households, up 
from 48 in 2013 


Proposed This is currently an 
intact forest, the 
source of Sengwa 
River and its 
tributaries Mzola 


and Chifura 
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the second decade. The new settlers included local people and other land claim- 
ants from afar, including civil servants. In some cases, indigenous people invaded 
state land to farm or harvest natural products, or reclaim ancestral land lost dur- 
ing the colonial era (Mubvami 2004). The new claimants settled in the vlei (sea- 
sonally flooded, marshy areas) with the tacit support of the local chief, who did 
not consult the FC. Infrastructural investments in invaded areas, by some arms of 
the state and some members of the development community (non-governmental 
organizations, NGOs), appeared to secure the invasions. NGOs like CARE-In- 
ternational helped build makeshift schools, in addition to sheltering and feeding 
the new settlers. Polling booths were also put in the forest during the 2018 har 
monized elections. In sum, the land reforms have had far-reaching impacts on the 
governance of natural resources, especially state forests. 


FC’s management and control over protected forestlands 
politically hemmed in 


At the peak of the land reform program, the invasion of Mafungautsi Forest be- 
gan to be treated as a land rather than a forestry issue. Land transfers through 
invasions were now handled through the District and Provincial Land Commit- 
tee and not by the FC as a legally designated custodian of protected forestlands. 
Membership of the land committees conflated technocrats with security forces 
and political appointees, resulting in the FCs technical managerial functions be- 
ing hemmed in, with ACM receding backstage as the FC became marginalized. 
All issues pertaining to Mafungautsi were now under the purview of the Land 
Committee. 

In March 2012, the then Resident Minister and Provincial Governor for Mid- 
lands convened ‘settlement regularization’ meetings in the Ngondoma and Zanda 
areas reportedly ‘to officially hand-over the settled land to the illegal settlers’. Key 
line ministries and traditional leaders (four chiefs and one headman) among oth- 
ers attended the meeting. This made official the increase in the total population 
in Mafungautsi from the previously estimated 3,500 people to an unknown figure 
as the newcomers were promised a ‘trouble-free’ stay in Mafungautsi in perpetuity. 
A total of 11,229 ha of forest was requested by the governor for these folks. 

A second high-profile meeting to discuss the request by the Minister of State 
for Provincial Affairs to settle peasants in Mafungautsi was convened on 27 Au- 
gust 2014. In attendance were the Minister of Environment, Water and Climate, 
the Minister of State for Provincial Affairs — Midlands, the Deputy Minister of 
Environment, Water and Climate, the Director of Environment and Natural Re- 
sources, the General Manager — FC, the FC Acting Deputy General Manager, the 
Provincial Administrator, Midlands and the Provincial Lands Officer. 

The FC sought, in vain, to counter the double expropriation by invoking laws 
mandating themselves as custodians of protected forestlands and regulators of 
forest resources. The FC protects reserved forests through the Forest Act (1954) 
and regulates the utilization of forest resources beyond protected areas through 
the Communal Lands Forest Produce Act (1987), both of which comprehensively 
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provide it with legal backing (Hill and Katerere 2002). Drawing on this legal sup- 
port, the FC especially relied on Sections 35 and 36 of the Forest Act (Chapter 
19:05) to reverse the parceling out of protected forestlands to invaders (FC 2013). 
Both sections provide for the gazetting and de-gazetting of any piece of land in 
Zimbabwe, a process that should legally be sanctioned by Zimbabwe’s President, 
the Minister of Environment, Water and Climate, the FC and Parliament.4 

Moreover, the subtraction of any area of land from a gazetted forest [paragraph 
(d), subsection (2) of Section 35] is effected through a notice made by the Pres- 
ident on the recommendation of the FC, and with the subsequent approval of 
Parliament. Subsection (5) of Section 35 states: “No notice may be made in terms 
of paragraph (d) or (e) of subsection (2) unless the proposal to make such notice has 
been approved by Parliament”. The FC argued that no such legal process had been 
followed, implying that the presence of both the previous and recent settlers in 
Mafungautsi Forest remained illegal. The FC further invoked the terms of sub- 
section (2) of Section 34 of the Forest Act that the total extent of any gazetted 
forest land shall not be reduced by more than 1% of the total extent of forest land. 
The settlement of people on the 11,229 ha of forest land then proposed in 2014 
would result in the reduction of the gazetted forest by a staggering 13.7%, which 
far exceeded the legal benchmark. 

Though Cabinet approved the eviction of the ‘illegal settlers’, its overture was 
overwhelmed by the groundswell of populist pressure engendered by FTLRP, re- 
sulting in lack of political will to enforce the evictions (FC manager, personal 
communication, 09/03/2020). The political will did not materialize even as the FC 
appeared to ease its stance from total exclusion? to regulated inclusion entailing 
the re-introduction of plains game for ecotourism and safaris in collaboration with 
surrounding communities (an incentive for voluntary relocation from the reserve). 
But there was relentless pressure from the politicians to cede part of the forest to 
the settlers resulting in some senior FC managers now reportedly considering the 
more politically pragmatic position of ceding 10,000 ha (12.2%) of the forest. This 
was seen as an avenue for formally settling the people already in the forest. How- 
ever, there was fear that this would shrink the forests further (a total of over 20,000 
ha would have been ceded to the communities since gazettement of the forest) 
and jeopardize their protection purposes, e.g., protection of the headwaters of the 
four rivers in Mafungautsi. However logical the argument sounded, the politicians 
pushing the settlement of people in the forest did not relent on their demands. 

The major lesson to be drawn from the saga appears to be that appealing to the 
letter and spirit of the law in an environment characterized by a breakdown in 
the rule of law is futile. Pragmatically, the FC could have tried resolving the con- 
flicts through approaches like ACM. ACM’s iterative and interactive approaches 
to reconciling interests offer a greater scope for crafting common visions among 
haggling stakeholders. Indeed, the FC management would later, in 2014, consider 
using ACM to resolve Mafungautsi Forest’s endemic conflicts. Such recourse to 
ACM though proved to be too little too late, as a combination of other inter- 
vening developments — such as high staff turnovers, further economic meltdown 
and political polarization — may have already conspired to deny ACM processes 
formerly underway much needed momentum. 
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Combination of factors that enfeebled ACM in Mafungautsi 


High FC staff and stakeholder turnover® 


Instability in the forest may further have interacted with other factors, includ- 
ing high turnovers of ACM-experienced staff within and outside Gokwe Dis- 
trict and Mafungautsi Forest to stall ACM processes. Staff members from key line 
ministries and departments with which the ACM team had worked in the early 
2000s either resigned, changed jobs or moved to other districts. Table 7.2 presents 
changes in person-power that occurred at the district level. 


Table 7.2 Staff turnover affecting ACM since the early 2000s 


Government 
Department/Agency 
& private sector 


Role in ACM 


Current situation 


District 
Administrator 


Forestry 
Commission 


Ministry of 
Women’s Affairs 
and Small 
and Medium 


Enterprises* 


Environmental 
Management 
Agency (EMA) 

Chiefs and 
traditional 
authorities 


Banks — e.g., 
Agribank 


Ward Councilors 


Policy guidance and scaling up of 
the project to the provincial level 


Management of the forest, 
supporting RMCs’ ACM 
activities around the forest, 
e.g., through creating dialogue 
platforms, joint planning and 
management of the forest 


Support local level projects 
specifically targeting women and 
youth 


Implementation of EMA, the 
supreme law on all issues related 
to forest and natural resources 


Governance of natural resources 
in communal areas — outside 
Mafungautsi forest, and also 
mobilizing residents to participate 
in community projects 


In the early 2000s at the peak of 
the ACM project, RMCs were 
approached by banks so that they 
could open savings account with 


the banks 


Ward councilors as elected local 
leaders were instrumental in 
spearheading ACM at the local 
level and also articulating it in 
meetings at the district 


District Administrators have changed 
more than twice and the effects of 
ACM were lost through time. 

Focus is on managing illegal settlers. 


All officers at district and provincial 
levels who had been driving the ACM 
processes left the FC. 

Replacements were coming from districts 
that had not been exposed to the 
ACM philosophy. 

All officers at district level transferred 
to other provinces. No longer 
auditing books of accounts- not much 
money being generated and resource 
constraints — no vehicle. 


Both trained officers left the Agency long 
ago to join academia and new officer is 


not familiar with ACM. 


While most of these have not changed, 
some became actively involved in 
encouraging people to settle in the 
forest at the height of the land reform 
program. 


No longer actively involved in providing 
this service — RMCs only making small 
savings and deposits — if at all. Culture of 
saving money in banks eroded due to lost 
savings due to hyperinflation up to 2008! 

New crop of ward councilors who 
were not actively involved in ACM 
processes are now in office. 


*Formerly known as the Ministry of Youth, Development, Gender, Employment and Community Development. 
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Interviews with the new staff in the entities listed in Table 7.2 showed that in 
the notes provided at handover, no clear mention of ACM activities was found. 
[Source: Key staff stakeholders at the district members in the district.] Literature 
on ACM was also not readily available, other than a few publications at the FC; 
no one else had literature on the ACM experience in the District. 

Within the FC, there was massive staff turnover at the district, provincial and 
national levels. Other notable changes were at the Forestry College in Mutare 
where all Forestry Extension officers are trained. Staff members who had been 
exposed to the ACM approach and were incorporating it in the local curriculum 
left the college; similarly at the ministerial level, the Permanent secretary from 
the parent ministry of the FC had also embraced the ACM approach,’ but left. 


Economic downturn and its domino effects 


Zimbabwe’s economic meltdown characterized by a wide repertoire of ‘making 
do’ activities dubbed the kukiya kiya economy, resulted in widespread impover- 
ishment and the collapse of the middle class, resulting in a greater pool of citi- 
zens scrounging for a living (Jones 2010). Families falling from the middle class 
joined the pool of subalterns harvesting natural resources for own use or for sale 
to augment their ever-diminishing earnings and livelihoods (Kozanayi 2018). New 
patterns of forest dependence in Gokwe South included the harvest of timber 
from the reserved forest for firewood. An ox-drawn cart of firewood cost USD 
5-8. The firewood was gathered from areas that were being cleared for crop fields 
by the new land occupants, collected as dead wood, or by felling trees. The new 
modes of harvesting disregarded resource-sharing arrangements that were in 
place. Demand for wood also increased in response to persistent power cuts due 
to low power generation in the country. Gokwe center itself has been expanding 
since the 1990s, having been accorded town status in 2016, resulting in an ever- 
spiking demand for new farmland and biomass energy — both locally perceived as 
abundant within Mafungautsi Forest. Further, the hyperinflation triggered by the 
economic meltdown concomitantly collapsed the formal economy, accentuating 
forest dependence and kukiya kiya activities, with some (mostly civil servants) 
joining the diaspora in search of better opportunities (Jones 2010). The majority 
of the authors of this chapter were included in this group — some of us are still in 
the diaspora, while others are now back in Zimbabwe. 

Austerity measures put in place by the government to stem economic collapse 
additionally entailed drastic cuts in government financial support to the FC that 
was (as a parastatal) henceforth expected to generate adequate revenues to fend 
for itself. Prospects for securing much needed extra support for the Commission 
from donors turned bleak, in part because of the country’s poor human rights 
record. Western donors had been a major source of soft funding before the onset 
of FTLRP. As it consequently struggled to fund its operations, the FC imposed 
cutbacks in financial support to its non-income-generating operations, including 
resource-sharing programs and social forestry in general. The FC directed much 
of its funds to its corporate operations. 
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Gokwe has been one of Zimbabwe’s political hot beds since the emergence 
of the opposition Movement for Democratic Party (MDC) in 2000. The op- 
position has made some inroads in the Midlands province in which Gokwe 
District falls. Though the province had supported the ruling ZANU- PF party, 
the MDC won a significant number of its parliamentary and council seats in 
2000. ZANU PF used violence against perceived supporters of MDC to regain 
its influence.® Political polarization stalled ACM by undermining the goodwill 
required for communities to collaborate in the planning, reviewing and rede- 
signing of resource use strategies. In fact, some of the ACM movers perceived 
to be sympathetic to the opposition party were hounded out of the district. For 
instance, one of the authors of this chapter is now based in South Africa after 
being targeted for harassment for his perceived inclination to the opposition. 
Political tensions added to existing latent tensions, especially those centered 
around competing claims between communities settled in and outside the for 
est. Forest dwellers, whose prime motive was farming, ended up on a colli- 
sion course with communities living just outside the forest whose motives have 
been to extract NTFPs from the forest. Most of these latter were more easily 
inclined to participate in ACM by forming RMCs through which they obtained 
permits to generate revenue. 


Global problems impact local processes 


The period under review witnessed the outbreak of the COVID-19 pandemic and 
climate change-induced droughts in Gokwe District. The hard lockdowns that 
were imposed by the government to contain the spread of COVID-19 resulted in 
local people who had depended on selling agricultural products in urban centers 
resorting to harvesting wild products for sale such as firewood. This exerted more 
management pressure on the local RMCs that remained functional. We discuss 
their functioning and the challenges they faced in more detail below. Further- 
more, group meetings, which are key pillars of ACM for purposes of reflection 
and dialogue, were banned for more than a year in 2020. With some farmers 
not having mobile phones for communication, and a high cost of data for those 
residents with mobile phones, communication among stakeholders involved in 
ACM was drastically reduced. Recurrent droughts caused residents to harvest 
forest resources such as firewood and fruits from Mafungautsi. Some residents 
settled in vleis where they could grow crops from the residual moisture in those 
areas. 

In sum, a combination of factors has conspired to undermine the extent and 
scope for ACM within Mafungautsi. These include intra-state contestations over 
control of the forestlands that leave the FC politically hamstrung and side-lined, 
high staff turnover, economic decline on a grand scale and political polarization. 
So, what is ACM’s current status and what factors and processes account for the 
outcomes? 
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ACM’s current status, and factors and processes shaping it 


This study assessed the current status of ACM processes in Mafungautsi in rela- 
tion to the existence and vibrancy of RMCs, changes in attitudes of traditional 
leaders toward ACM, scope for evolving an institutional memory on ACM, and 
the vibrancy of collaboration and social learning and communication. 


Existence, vibrancy and adaptiveness of RMCs 


Of the three RMCs where ACM was actively promoted, two, Batanai and Gababe, 
were still actively using the ACM concepts in 2020, notably for joint planning, 
monitoring and social learning. For Batanai, the village head is at the forefront of 
facilitating these processes at his village court. He oversees the granting of har- 
vesting permits to resource harvesters as well. Two other RMCs, around Mafun- 
gautsi, are reportedly still operational and using elements of the ACM approach 
which they had copied from CIFOR’s three original ACM sites? These four 
RMCs still convened regular planning and reflection meetings, had committees 
in place and were still using the resource access permit system introduced in 1994. 

On its own part, the FC is still holding refresher courses at the local level for 
these RMCs, albeit with FC officers exhibiting fatigue and disgruntlement over 
“people from far off who have come and settled in the forest, while residents from 
these obedient RMCs are being kept outside”.!° Fortuitously, there has been no 
or insignificant settlement in the vleis where the two former ACM RMCs harvest 
resources such as broom grass and thatch grass. The third RMC in Ndarire has 
since become dormant though its once vibrant timber user group still remains in- 
tact. The group still meets and discusses timber harvesting as well as strategies to 
use. The community reported no active engagement with the FC. This is probably 
due to the location of the RMC, which lies over 75 km on bad earth road from the 
FC office, whose officers lack resources for mobility, resulting in this minimal con- 
tact. The FC and the timber group of the Ndarire RMC had a hostile relationship 
before the RMC project. By 2006, these two groups were closely working together. 
Fourteen years later, though the RMC is now almost defunct, the timber user 
group is still intact and keen to engage with the FC. The group’s resolve to work 
with the FC might have been necessitated by some Chinese who were harvesting 
commercial hardwood timber in the Chemagora Area and were keen to expand 
their extraction into Mafungautsi. By working with the FC, the timber user group 
would possibly be able to keep their timber harvesting territory. 

RMCs have adapted to changes in various ways. First, courtesy of technol- 
ogy, virtual meetings are now possible as people in an RMC are now constantly 
communicating using phones or social platforms like WhatsApp. With a cyber 
penetration of over 90% in Zimbabwe, a further increase in the use of mobile 
technology is envisaged.!! Increased use of mobile technology should lessen the 
burden via virtual digital communication. RMCs have also adapted by embrac- 
ing new stakeholders such as politicians and settlers, thus avoiding the disruptive 
disharmony that could come with antagonizing them. For instance, the Gababe 
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RMC chairperson had the following words of wisdom: “We have not been hostile 
to the settlers. We try to cohabit with them. We engage and tell them not to 
settle in the areas where our RMC harvests thatch and broom grass. And they 
understand” (20/08/2019). 

Lastly, RMCs have reviewed and changed the payment and distribution of 
proceeds from the permit system and incentives to RMC committee members, 
with both adaptations accounting for the longevity and vibrancy of the RMCs. 
Perks for RMC committee members have been increased and made disbursable 
in non-monetary form to motivate them. For example, in Gababe, committee 
members are allocated areas where they harvest thatch and broom grass for free. 
In Batanai, such perks have included free beehives. The use of non-monetary ben- 
efits has been a more meaningful motivational pathway than monetary rewards 
that did not provide an effective hedge against the country’s then spiraling infla- 
tion that stood at 500%. Additionally, harvesting permits for broom and thatch 
grass are now paid per season and pegged at Z$100, freeing resource users from the 
onerous burden of regular and fragmented payments.!” If harvesters do not have 
the money to pay for a thatch grass permit, they can share their harvest with the 
RMC. For firewood, no permit is required but harvesting is regulated such that 
it is only permitted on the first and last day of the month. Such adaptive adjust- 
ments have been key in strengthening and invigorating RMCs. 

What has also helped to sustain ACM processes in Gababe and Batanai is 
the institutional memory of current leaders. The chairperson and village head of 
Gababe RMC and Batanai village, respectively, were part of the RMC during the 
ACM phases, and they were actively involved in ACM processes. They have been 
able to sustain ACM processes in their areas, using lessons and skills learned dur 
ing the ACM period.’ In most democratic processes, leaders are not encouraged 
to be in office for long, but this example illustrates that in some instances, to deal 
with processes that have long temporal scale, longevity in supportive leadership 
might be needed to drive processes. 


The Janus-faced role of traditional leaders 


Some traditional leaders have been actively involved in resettling people in the 
forest on the one hand, while on the other, they have played a central role in 
driving ACM processes. For instance, the village head for Batanai appears not op- 
posed to new occupants falling under his jurisdiction; yet, he also claimed that he 
summons and fines anyone breaking the rules regarding harvesting of resources 
from the Batanai RMC resource area at his community court. Usually, the fine is 
a chicken. Though small and tokenistic, the fine is a deterrent because the spirit 
behind the court is to name and shame, which is more costly morally and so- 
cially. And in a society where social fabric and cohesion are key for survival, being 
named and shamed carries a huge stigma and social cost. The issue of traditional 
leaders assuming a more assertive role in the governance of Mafungautsi reso- 
nates with Mutimukuru-Maravanyika’s (2010) finding that traditional authorities 
appeared to quickly move in to claim the institutional space left by the FC due to 
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its incapacitation. Traditional leaders are inclined to tacitly support new settlers 
in areas of forest they perceive as lying within their jurisdiction in order to extend 
their influence by increasing the pool of residents under their control. Hence, 
future ACM interventions have to be wary about where and when they can count 
on traditional leaders as potential allies in securing conservation through ACM. 


ACM collaboration and factors undermining its vibrancy 


The FC did not draw on the support of its partners within the government es- 
tablishment'* to counter its being outflanked by populist government function- 
aries through ACM collaboration. Going solo appears to have deprived the FC 
of the institutional critical mass that could have proved crucial in buffering it 
against two adverse pressures against its tenurial and institutional-administrative 
forest protection functions. The first being the Resident Minister’s patently un- 
lawful demands for protected forestlands to be occupied by illegal settlers, with 
the second being the loss of control over reserved land to Provincial Land and 
District Land Committees. The dissipation of collaboration among the respec- 
tive inter-government agencies may have been further accentuated by high staff 
turnovers within the agencies. Uncertainties in the tenure status of the illegal 
settlements additionally rendered donors reluctant to be associated with collab- 
orative endeavors within these settlements. Hence, as collaboration receded, the 
FC’s forest management approach appears to have slid back toward a less permis- 
sive regime allowing communities to harvest only minor forest products and not 
timber, even in ACM areas. 

The FC appears to have abandoned leadership of ACM collaboration not only 
at the district level but also at the national level when the National-level ACM 
steering committee became defunct. Loss of strategic guidance from forestry sec- 
tor experts from government, civil society and academia blunted the ACM ap- 
proach’s lobbying edge. Among the collaborative partners, CIFOR used to provide 
funding and advisory support to the committee, with the committee failing to 
outlive the end of such support. The ephemeral nature of the ACM processes in 
general, and the National Steering Committee in particular, suggests that longer 
term ‘hand-holding’ than was achieved under this project would have been desir- 
able. This recommendation nevertheless appears out of sync with the short-cycle 
nature of most donor-funded projects. 


Social learning and communication 


Evidence of internalization and endurance of some aspects of the ACM process 
nevertheless remain evident, with emerging lessons providing scope for its quick 
resuscitation and strengthening through surviving media of social learning and 
communication. Admittedly, many such media and platforms — including ACM’s 
biannual newsletter, ‘look and learn’ tours and monthly review meetings at the 
RMC, district and national levels — have become defunct since CIFOR stopped 
underwriting the costs of their operation. But some have survived, providing 
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reason for optimism. For instance, RMCs are still active at the local level where 
the internalization and sustenance of ACM have most materially mattered. By 
and large, RMCs remain active at the local level where the Committees still or 
ganize review and planning meetings with occasional support from FC, suggesting 
some commendable modicum of the internalization of the ACM process among 
local actors. Though most of the RMCs no longer pursue ACM through a more 
formal and ordered PAR cycle, there is evidence that a few still engage in these 
more rigorous if onerous learning cycles. For instance, the Gababe RMC chair 
person indicated that they still use results of foregoing trials to convince people 
not to harvest broom grass through the ecologically more damaging method of 
uprooting the grass. PAR may have ended up more internalized and better sus- 
tained in Gababe because participatory action broom grass research was piloted 
through its RMC (Mutimukuru-Maravanyika, Kozanayi and Nyirenda 2007 and 
Nyirenda and Kozanayi 2007). Longevity of some ACM processes thus appears to 
be a function of duration of exposure to learning and internalization. 


Position of the FC on ACM 


Although the FC has generally been appreciative of ACM of forests, currently 
there is very little activity on the ground for various reasons. The main reason 
being that most of the state-controlled forests have been invaded by ‘illegal set- 
tlers’ from elsewhere and the FC is battling to prevent these settlers from totally 
destroying the forests. Second, the FC is reverting to the default management 
style of using force to prevent access to the forest by communities surrounding 
state forests. According to the general manager, the FC is now accused of using 
a ‘Fortress Management’ style, trying to keep out all real and imaginary enemies. 
Third, there has been no planned or deliberate efforts to institutionalize the ma- 
jor concepts of participatory forest management initiatives like ACM; though in a 
moment of crisis (see below), the ACM concept was considered again by the FC as 
a management option for Mafungautsi. Any activities happening now are residual 
efforts driven by communities themselves: the FC reports that in Mafungautsi 
there are at least four RMCs that are still operational. This section looks at the 
current position of the FC on ACM, its institutionalization within FC structures, 
including (a) research on ACM or participatory forest management initiatives, (b) 
evident effects of ACM within FC structures and on the ground, and (c) FC plans 
on management of indigenous forests going forward. 


Institutionalization of ACM by FC 


The ACM team attempted to institutionalize the ACM approach with govern- 
ment through incorporating it into the Diploma course on forestry practice and 
science. That would have meant that every graduate from the Forestry College, 
who would normally end up as forestry extension officers employed by the FC, 
would have been exposed to the ACM approach and would be confident to 
use the approach later, on the job. More importantly, we hoped that the ACM 
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approach would be included in any forestry policy in the country as a way to 
sustain it. However, we have no evidence of recent, deliberate efforts to institu- 
tionalize ACM by the FC. As noted above, in Table 7.2, most of the institutional 
memory remained with the particular officers who were involved in the projects 
in the early 2000s, most of whom no longer remain with the FC. 

An explanation given by one of the FC managers was, “The tendency is that 
externally driven processes are abandoned once the project or funding ends” (per- 
sonal communication 2020). Although one of the rationales for developing ACM 
in the first place was to avoid just such a scenario — by placing so much respon- 
sibility and action at the community level — the broader scale, institutional ele- 
ments of ACM seem to have suffered this same fate within the structures of FC. 

Some elements of ACM though have been incorporated into three participa- 
tory forest management projects that the FC has been involved in: 


e Hwange-Sanyathi Biological Corridor project funded by the World Bank 
through WWF (ended 2019); 

e Community Forest Management Project in Hurungwe funded through WWF 
(three-year project, ended in 2018); 

e SADC Participatory Forests Management Project funded by JICA (ended 
2020). 


In 2014, in response to immense resistance from the settlers and politicians, the 
FC toned down its rhetoric for use of force (FC 2014), “The Forestry Commission 
welcomes the exploration of further opportunities for participatory forest manage- 
ment models to complement the Resource Sharing and Adaptive Collaborative 
Management approaches to enhance the continued existence of the forest and 
its utility to its neighbouring communities” (p. 11). The ACM concept at that 
time was considered at the highest level of the FC as a solution to the myriad 
challenges in Mafungautsi Forest. However, in all the arguments made by the 
FC, curiously, no mention was made of local livelihoods. Livelihoods of the local 
people have been at center stage in the conflictual FC/local people interface. 


Discussion 


The ACM concept had been introduced at different geographical and institu- 
tional levels, and residual elements of ACM can be found at several institutional 
scales — i.e., RMC user groups and District and Forestry HQ levels. It may be that 
when conditions on the ground are conducive, ACM as a concept and approach 
can take center stage in the governance of Mafungautsi Forest. The new govern- 
ment that came into office in 2018 after a coup that dislodged the longstanding 
president of the country has promised to address the Mafungautsi Forest issue 
by resettling the forest dwellers elsewhere. Though no deliberate mention of the 
ACM approach is made in the plans to resolve this impasse, perhaps if this hap- 
pens RMCs will be able to reclaim their niche resource harvesting areas, which 
are currently occupied by the settlers, and revive ACM processes. That the FC 
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senior management is considering the ACM approach as an appropriate model to 
use around Mafungautsi makes this idea more credible. Further, the problems af- 
fecting Mafungautsi are endemic around most state forests and without any prom- 
ising plausible options/models to deal with them, ACM — perhaps complemented 
with other approaches such as conservation concessions or ecosystem restoration 
concessions (Robertson and Wunder 2005)! — stands a good chance of being 
adopted. Attempts by the FC to protect itself and assert its authority over state 
forests using the law alone have failed dismally. 

More than a decade and half later, ACM processes in Mafungautsi have been 
driven by several factors, notably institutional memory (and in some case the 
lack thereof), lack of plausible and better models to deal with the complex is- 
sues involving different stakeholders with varying and competing interests, and 
strong social capital between local people and those acquainted with the ACM 
processes. To sustain the ACM approach, in Mafungautsi, process movers in the 
form of donors, civil society, researchers, and enthusiastic and energetic people 
will be required. Funding is also needed to drive all the ACM components such as 
social learning, communication and PAR. CIFOR used to underwrite these costs. 
Without external (donor) support and limited support from the national treasury 
due to the decade-long economic meltdown, the FC struggles to facilitate ACM 
processes at the local and national levels.! 

Among the many factors that affected ACM’s implementation, the land reform 
and economic upheaval since the early 2000s were central. They confounded 
and complicated the ACM processes that were unfolding in Mafungautsi Forest. 
The colossal land reform and occupation of state forests by land-hungry peasants 
added another layer of complication to the governance of Mafungautsi Forest. 
The issue changed from being a forestry to a land issue, and it also assumed a 
national dimension as the invasion of the forest was not an isolated case. At its 
core, ACM is characterized by multiple stakeholders with many and sometimes 
different interests in the resource, collaboration, negotiation, observation, plan- 
ning, executing and adjusting plans and strategies along the way in response to 
lessons learned. As stakeholders engage iteratively to reconcile their differences, 
find solutions to problems and unlock potential, they steer toward a common goal 
for all involved and for the good of the environment and their own livelihoods. 
ACM thrives on some level of stability in terms of access to resources and the 
rules, norms and institutions governing resources access and the relationships 
between the different stakeholders.” The haphazard nature of the land reform 
program and the economic crises of the early 2000s disrupted that much needed 
underlying condition for ACM. 

There were also major changes in human capital within the FC at district, 
provincial and national levels. All the influential staff at these levels who were 
supportive of the ACM approach left the FC for greener pastures. Changes in staff 
coincided with a radical paradigm shift in government’s priority, which was now 
on wholesale land reform and economic policies that centered on empowerment 
of the indigenous people.!® At the core of these policies is (unfettered) utilization 
of natural resources for economic empowerment. The drive toward forest-based 
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economic development posed the challenge of balancing the need for economic 
development versus the need to sustainably use nature, the foundation for devel- 
opment itself. As well, local institutions which had been at the core of resource 
governance snapped under immense pressure from demand for forest and land 
resources. 

Enthusiastic leaders and technocrats were side-lined by politics. Further, the 
diversity of stakeholders involved in Mafungautsi continues to increase (tradi- 
tional chiefs, land seekers, politicians, schools, the army and police). This makes 
the reconciliation of divergent interests more complicated, requiring robust social 
learning platforms and facilitators who can cope with the changing environment 
(as was the case with CIFOR). The FC, because of its deeply entrenched interests 
in Mafungautsi Forest, might be an inappropriate actor to drive the ACM pro- 
cess. Resource management in Mafungautsi Forest is no longer a legal issue but a 
political one and the FC needs to recognize this in order to explore new pathways 
to resolving the problem. 

Finally, current issues around Mafungautsi which the ACM approach is strug- 
gling to address are as old as the history of the country. Mudekwe (2007) and Wily 
(2000) noted that, in Zimbabwe, the processes of demarcating and gazetting state 
forests alienated the indigenous peoples who had lived in the protected forests and 
subsisted on the forest products. The indigenous peoples’ rights to customary use 
of the protected forests and forest resources were abolished through the application 
of the forest legislation. Use was only possible through permits or licenses in order 
to achieve set forest conservation and management objectives. Local communities 
living around protected forests have been contesting ownership and control of the 
forests and forest products for a long time (Matose and Clarke 1993). The permit 
system dates back to the colonial era (e.g., 1893, amending the 1886 Act). This 
Game Law Amendment Ordinance banned locals from selling, hunting or hawk- 
ing game meat without a license. The people were required to acquire a license to 
kill, catch, capture, hunt or shoot game and each license cost three pounds, an 
amount that was way beyond the reach of most Africans. By and large, the permit 
system has had little success in Zimbabwe before or after independence. 

There is a diversity of contingent plans, much like the kukiya kiya economy 
(Jones 2010) and bricolage scholarship (Cleaver 2012) at the local level. These 
include traditional leaders assuming a more prominent role in driving the ACM 
and RMC processes and barter trade to curb the erosion of money generated as 
permit fees. Some of these arrangements borrow elements of ACM, such as those 
requiring collaboration (alliances) and adaptive responses to changes. Liveli- 
hoods have not been at the core of the Mafungautsi discourse. The FC is obsessed 
with returning Mafungautsi Forest to its pristine status, principally for ecological 
purposes, while settlers in the forest and politicians want a land use model that 
recognizes human occupancy in the forest. The menu of resources that local peo- 
ple can harvest from the forest also needs revisiting. High-value resources such 
as timber should be considered. Already a permit mechanism that allows for a 
flexible win-win situation for the resource users and the state are in place, albeit 
for low-value resources such as thatch and broom grass. 
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More importantly, as discussed in the next section, institutionalization of the 
ACM approach in forestry policy would have helped insulate the ACM approach 
(and the advantages that flow therefrom) from all these dramatic changes. 


Whither ACM in Mafungautsi? 


Institutionalization of ACM through enactment of supportive policies, as hap- 
pened to some degree with other successful conservation approaches in Africa 
(Kamoto, Missanjo and Djenontin, this volume), helps to sustain the ACM ap- 
proach long after the implementing institutions have left the scene. When the 
ACM approach is recognized through policy, resources (financial and otherwise) 
are allocated toward its implementations, and institutions working in the for- 
estry sector will be required to report on progress made in terms of ACM. In the 
process, ACM becomes institutionalized within the government system and has 
more chances of success in the long term. The approach that was most likely to 
successfully institutionalize ACM was when CIFOR attempted to facilitate in- 
corporation of the approach in the syllabus of the Forestry College course. To 
institutionalize ACM within the FC will call for a paradigm shift by the officers, 
supervisors and top management on externally/donorfunded projects. Though 
some residues of ACM can be found in and around Mafungautsi Forest, perpetu- 
ation of the practice has faced many challenges, viz: 

The legacy of inequitable land and resource distribution remains unresolved 
and has fueled resource depletion and associated human insecurity, mainly in the 
communal areas (Hill and Katerere 2002). The state’s indecision about settlers in 
Mafungautsi and the paralysis that followed resulted in the land issue in the for- 
est becoming more complex, with more people and actors getting involved (e.g., 
civil servants and people from far-off places coming to settle in the forest, chiefs 
encouraging their landless subjects to settle there). 

Economic meltdown — the kukiya kiya economy. These ‘making do’ activities 
included opening up crop fields and harvesting resources such as firewood, thatch 
grass, timber and game from Mafungautsi for sale by both local communities and 
the middle class whose savings were eroded by hyperinflation. An additional com- 
pounding factor included long hours of power outages which created demand for 
firewood as an alternative source of energy for residents in Gokwe town. Further 
compounding the impacts of the economic meltdown was the fact that the RMCs 
were only allowed to harvest low-value products from Mafungautsi (broom grass 
and mushroom); and this had two main drawbacks: first, because of the low value, 
harvesters had to supplement their income through harvesting other (prohibited) 
forest products such as firewood for sale; and second, crop production in the forest 
offered a better opportunity cost. Thus, the cost of being ACM-compliant — social 
learning, joint planning and review meetings — could not be offset by the income 
from the harvest and sale of the low-value NTFPs permitted under the provisions 
of the co-management program. 

Polarization also arose between settlers in the forest and communities from 
RMCs who used to benefit from resources in the forest. For example, settlers 
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established crop fields in areas where some RMCs had harvested thatch grass and 
firewood. By privatizing such ‘commons’, the settlers disrupted local livelihoods 
which formed the basis of local ACM projects. 

Considering the diversity of people settling in the forest, an approach that 
ensures dialogue and monitoring resource use is imperative. ACM seems such 
an approach. However, beyond the latent processes of engagement and adapta- 
tion that are hallmarks of the ACM approach, other subtle power and interest 
configurations and design of adaptive strategies need to be embraced. These may 
escape the normal analytical eye and fall within the rubric of Cleaver’s (2012) 
institutional bricolage. In Mafungautsi, there was overwhelming evidence of this 
in RMCs where the ACM concept was still being used. 

Finally, ACM as an approach has been altered on the ground, in response to the 
prevailing situation. For example, in the face of restricted movement of people, 
courtesy of mobile technology, RMC members have been able to interact virtu- 
ally. The RMCs that are still active have also had to break ‘rules’ of the state and 
engage illegal settlers in the forest as key stakeholders in resolving the resource 
use challenges in the area under the jurisdiction of the RMC. That institutional 
change, which shows elements of institutional bricolage, needs to be embraced 
as part of an evolution of the ACM approach. It makes the ACM approach more 
responsive and therefore appropriate to local needs. Last, but not least, external 
support is needed to underwrite some of the costs associated with ACM processes 
such as social learning platforms. 


Conclusion 


ACM works well at a local level because the social learning platforms are effec- 
tive at that level but it needs to be institutionalized and such platforms replicated 
at higher levels in order to transform forest management. For ACM to deliver 
change at a national level, ACM processes must establish links with advocacy 
initiatives. Advocacy initiatives can use the evidence from local level ACM pro- 
cesses to lobby for lasting policy and structural reforms that can ensure more 
sustainable ACM processes at different scales. 

The ACM interventions in Mafungautsi have been superseded by land rights 
over which the polity of Zimbabwe was fought in the 1970s leading to its inde- 
pendence in 1980. These unresolved issues are being played out around the state 
forest which was not included in the land reform program of 2000. The state has 
not included restitution of lost rights around protected areas under its jurisdic- 
tion, focusing only on privately held land; yet as the invasions around the forest 
are illuminating, state forest land needs to be part of the restoration of lost rights 
through facilitating dialogue and vision building among stakeholders. ACM will 
need to engage with these broader political economy issues around the forest in 
order to get to the heart of vexing issues that have manifested themselves over the 
last decade. Furthermore, with population growth on a steady increase, demand 
for land will inexorably rise,” putting pressure on forests like Mafungautsi. To 
remove pressure on state forests in marginal areas like Gokwe, there has to be 
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parallel investments in the communal areas to address the wider entitlements 
failure that Zimbabwe inherited at independence. 

The broader political economic context and the natural disasters ushered 
in by climate change and the COVID-19 pandemic in Zimbabwe and around 
Mafungautsi have created very deep challenges for ACM as an approach. These 
challenges have implications for broader rural livelihoods and overall forest man- 
agement in order for the approach to be sustainable and scaled up. One of the 
key elements of ACM is its adaptable nature which is driven by social learning. 
When the conditions for secure access to resources by stakeholders are under 
threat and when stakeholders lack the space and facilitation of the social learning 
and deliberative process, ACM struggles to survive. The Mafungautsi case shows 
that if ACM is not embedded in the broader policy processes, its sustainability 
remains in jeopardy. While there is very little evidence of ACM institutionaliza- 
tion within the Zimbabwe FC, this cannot be blamed on the FC but rather on the 
broader political economic context of the country. At the same time, ACM needs 
to tap into the opportunities offered by climate change initiatives that include 
REDD+. The Mafungautsi Forest and other protected state forests in Zimbabwe 
and elsewhere have huge potential for nature-based, climate change mitigation 
and adaptation. The Mafungautsi Forest was demarcated primarily for watershed 
management and as such there is a scope of enhancing its management using 
ACM as an approach to deliver a payment for environmental-services scheme. 
Such initiatives would provide revenues and other incentives that can be used 
to sustain the needs of communities and deter further clearing of forest land for 
agriculture. 


Notes 


1 These were groups that were created during the era of the resource-sharing program 
for purposes of facilitating equitable and sustainable resource-sharing by communities 
living around Mafungautsi forest. 

2 Some of the settlers who were first to invade the forest were autochthones who were 
displaced from their ancestral lands when Mafungautsi was gazetted in 1954. At the 
onset of the land reform program, they took advantage of it to reclaim these ancestral 
lands (Matose 2002). But later, opportunists also joined the invasion of Mafungautsi. 

3 Even global efforts to diffuse the tense situation on the ground had been futile, e.g., the 
Abuja Conference of 1998. 

4 The Third Schedule under the Forest Act lists all the demarcated forests in Zimbabwe 
and describes in detail the boundaries of each forest. 

5 For instance, an FC report notes: “We recommend to the authorities to remove them 
all (illegal settlers) as a matter of urgency” (FC Report 2014, p. 8). 

6 Cronkleton, Evans and Larson (2022) show how vital experience and training in an 
ACM approach is to its successful conduct. 

7 CIFOR annual report, 2004. 

8 Newsday 26 October 2011 (“Chokuda: The man who fought his own battle”) and 
Sachikonye (2011). 

9 During the time we were implementing the ACM project, cross site/RMC learning was 
encouraged and promoted; hence, some non-ACM sites came to learn about and adopt 
ACM as a management strategy. 
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10 FPU officer, personal communication, 11 August 2019, Gokwe South. 

11 A negative outcome of this was that mobile technology enabled forest invaders across 
the country to coordinate their activities. Using mobile technology, land occupiers 
in all state forests came to know of what was happening in each state forest and this 
encouraged the occupiers to be relentless in the occupation of the forests. 

12 USD1.2 at the current (2022) interbank rate. 

13 Such skills include communication, giving and receiving feedback, conflict resolu- 
tion, democratic processes, etc. (see Mutimukuru-Maravanyika 2010, for a detailed 
account). 

14 Such as the Environmental Management Agency, Ministry of Youth, Development, 
Gender and Employment Creation, banks, Agricultural and Technical Extension 
Services, the District Administrator and Rural District Council. 

15 An emergent approach whereby national authorities or local resource users agree 
to protect spatially well-defined ecosystems in exchange for a stream of structured 
compensations from conservationists or other environmental-service users. Local 
stakeholders are compensated for loss of access to certain ecosystem services bene- 
fit streams which are lost when a landscape is conserved usually for the provision of 
ecological services which are enjoyed as public goods (Robertson and Wunder 2005). 

16 After the government weaned the FC and cut off its budgetary support, the FC report- 
edly went for several months without paying its employees (FC staff, personal commu- 
nication, 13 March 2019). 

17 It is worth noting that some level of conflict also seems necessary to stimulate sufficient 
interest within communities for them to take the trouble to gather, plan, monitor and 
revise (Colfer 2005a). 

18 ‘Land is the economy, and the economy is land’, a mantra of the ruling party and the 
Indigenous Act and ZIMASSET program. 

19 One element in this equation, population rise, is amenable to stabilization with the 
voluntary cooperation of the people, with significant positive potential, particularly 
for enhancing women’s lives (see, e.g., Colfer, Dudley and Gardner 2008). 
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Introduction to Chapter 8 


In the previous chapter, on Zimbabwe, we focused on communities with tenta- 
cles tentatively reaching up in scale to the national level. We saw the impacts of 
broader scale chaos on our local level action. In Malawi, we start at the national 
level and make use of the Participatory Forest Management (PFM) program, with 
its rich repertoire of repeat assessments of its own implementation throughout the 
country over time. 

The lead author, Judith Kamoto, led the ACM work in Malawi in the early 
2000s, and the PFM program has had the benefit of her advice and influence ever 
since. This chapter provides us with an example of genuine institutionalization of 
many ACM-like principles at a national level. As these authors assert: 


Malawi’s PFM has a similar iterative process of setting goals, like visioning in 
ACM planning, then institution building, and then implementing practical 
actions, followed by performance monitoring and learning. 


Key contributions from this chapter include 


e the wealth of information available from the numerous studies evaluating 
the program, 

e the diverse aspects that have been assessed, from human well-being to en- 
vironmental impacts, including information on community participation in 
management, and 

e the straightforward description of one example of how an ACM-like process 
can be partially institutionalized. 


This chapter is an excellent segue also to the following chapter, which discusses 
a similar approach in Uganda (Collaborative Forest Management), but one which 
did not have routine access to the long-term, ACM-style input from someone like 
Kamoto. 
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Introduction 


Participatory Forest Management (PFM) refers to processes and mechanisms 
that enable people who have a direct stake in forest resources to be part of 
decision-making in all aspects of forest management, from managing resources 
to formulating and implementing institutional regulatory frameworks (Klooster 
2000). Since the famous but controversial article, ‘The Tragedy of the Com- 
mons’, was published (Hardin 1968), management approaches on shared natural 
resources — common pool resources — have been widely discussed. In the con- 
text of sustainable forest resource management, people-centered participatory 
approaches have been given more attention in developing countries. Numerous 
studies have shown that PFM approaches have been instrumental not only in the 
recovery and maintenance of forest conditions, but also to ensure sustainable use 
by local communities who rely on the resources to meet their livelihoods (Banana 
et al. 2012; Dhakal and Masuda 2008; Gobeze et al. 2009; Hajjar et al. 2021; Islam 
et al. 2014; Kamoto et al. 2013; Kibria, Jashimuddin and Makoto 2014; Matiku, 
Caleb and Callistus 2013). Indeed, these approaches are central to organizing 
people, making a community-based institution and implementing forest manage- 
ment activities based on collective interests at the community level (Iversen et al. 
2006). Above all, PFM plays a key role for livelihood improvement of communi- 
ties living near the forests (Hajjar et al. 2021; Mbuvi et al. 2009). 

Malawi has a unique PFM experience built upon initial endeavors that piloted 
the adaptive collaborative management (ACM) concept. A number of studies have 
been conducted to assess whether PFM initiatives in Malawi have achieved their 
objectives as expected, and to draw lessons for future applications/replications to 
other sites. Taken collectively, they contribute to providing an unusual degree of 
monitoring and outcome assessment for the PFM experience in Malawi. We review 
and discuss a number of these studies that were conducted to assess PFM processes, 
performance and outcomes in Malawi. We draw lessons learned and best practices 
for sustainable forest management (SFM), especially as the country transitions to 
embrace forest landscape restoration (FLR) policy. The implementation of FLR 
highly relies on the country’s experience of PFM. Our analysis also offers reflection 
on what (and how) to improve PFM approaches and implementation, including 
improving Malawi's Standards and Guidelines for PFM. 
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In 1975 and 2010, Malawi’s forest cover was about 47% and 20% of its land sur- 
face area, respectively (AAS 2012; Mauambeta et al. 2010). This illustrates the 
severe degradation of forest resources and the considerable change in forest cover 
that the country experienced. Scholars of forest management in Malawi recog- 
nize that social factors such as biomass-based energy needs, livelihood needs and 
poverty status affect forest degradation. Therefore, combating poverty is a prereq- 
uisite for sustainable forest resource management. The Government of Malawi 
has set utmost priority on people-oriented forest management approaches since 
the 1990s. PFM is seen as a way to accomplish these goals and is stipulated in the 
National Forest Policies of 1996 and 2016 (GoM 1996, 2016) and operationalized 
by the National Forest Act of 1997 (GoM 1997). 

Malawi’s 1965 Land Act (GoM 1965) and 2002 Land Policy (GoM 2002) recog- 
nize three types of land: public, customary and private land. Public forested lands 
are managed by the Department of National Parks and Wildlife and the Depart- 
ment of Forestry (DoF). Public lands are held in trust and managed by the gov- 
ernment or traditional authorities (TAs) and openly used or accessible to the 
public at large. This category of land includes land gazetted for use as national 
parks, recreation areas, forest reserves (FRs), conservation areas, and historic and 
cultural sites. Customary land is all land held, occupied or used by communities 
under customary law and is under the jurisdiction of TAs. Private land is all land 
that is exclusively owned, held or occupied under (a) freehold tenure and (b) cus- 
tomary land allocated exclusively to a clearly defined community, corporation, 
institution, clan, family or individual. Such exclusive allocations of customary 
land will henceforth be known formally as a ‘customary estate’ (GoM 2002, 28). 
It is important to note that a leasehold estate can be created out of government 
land or any private land, including customary estates, so long as the term of the 
lease is less than that of the owner (GoM 2002, 13). 

The law recognizes two main types of PFM, namely Co-management and 
Community Based Forest Management (CBFM). Co-management, in contrast 
to CBFM, is based on a management agreement between local communities and 
government authorities regarding the management of state government FRs or 
plantations. With Co-management, land ownership remains with the govern- 
ment, while local communities are duty bearers and, in turn, get user rights and 
access to some forest products and services (GoM 2005). CBFM, however, takes 
place in forest on village lands and villagers take full ownership of village forest 
areas (VFAs; GoM 2003, 2005). In brief, PFM takes place on customary land 
through the management of VFA by communities, or in state forest reserves 
and plantations through co-management between communities and the DoF 
(Box 8.1; USAID-Malawi 2015; Zulu 2013). In 1999, there was only one FR un- 
der co-management; by 2010, the number had grown to 12 and to date there are 
14 FRs under co-management (USAID-Malawi 2021). In 1996, establishment of 
VFAs was sanctioned by GoM Forest Policy. Each village had to establish a VFA 
in customary-degraded lands. Kamoto (2007) reported a total of 1,100 VFAs in 
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Lilongwe district, of which 300 were VFAs with indigenous trees. In 2012, Li- 
longwe recorded 438 indigenous VFAs (GoM 2017). This number has grown since 
that time (District Forest officer Lilongwe, personal communication). Malawi has 
committed 4.5 million hectares to restoration under the AFR100 Bonn Chal- 
lenge. This means that communities will be encouraged to establish more VFAs 
as various projects roll out to support this initiative. 


BOX 8.1 Overview of Participatory Forest Management in Malawi 


PFM activities in Malawi are carried out primarily through establishment 
of VFAs or co-management agreements in forest reserves. These programs 
are summarized below. 

Village Forest Areas: VFAs enable forest communities to establish for- 
malized rights to manage customary forest lands. In order to establish a 
VFA, a Forest Management Agreement is developed and signed with the 
District Forest Office (DFO). Plans are developed by communities in con- 
junction with local extension agents on the basis of a Participatory Forest 
Resource Assessment. At the community level, VFAs are managed by Vil- 
lage Natural Resource Management Committees (VNRMC»). 

Forest Reserve co-management: Co-management of forest reserves 
aims to distribute the costs and benefits of managing FRs between DFOs 
and village communities living within the buffer zone of the reserves. Co- 
management plans are developed by the DFO and communities, in line with 
the strategic plan for the FR. These plans define roles and responsibilities 
as well as set out objectives and rules for resource management within the 
reserve. FRs are divided into blocks, which are managed by a Block Manage- 
ment Committee (BMC) composed of representatives from member villages. 
In addition to BMCs, Local Forest Management Boards (LFMBs) are also 
established around FRs to serve as a multi-stakeholder entity for convening 
community representatives, TAs, civil society groups and government offi- 
cials. Benefits derived from income-generating activities in the blocks are 
divided between the communities (60%), DFO (30%) and LFMB (10%). 

It is important to note that, in the attempt to improve co-management 
operations, some districts have registered some amendments to the insti- 
tutional arrangements related to the BMCs and LFMBs. The amendments 
include either overhauling BMCs and replacing them with existing VN- 
RMCs or up/downgrading the scale of operation of the BMCs. LFMBs, 
which in most cases have become obsolete, have been replaced with newly 
established institutions integrated in the local governance structure fol- 
lowing the decentralization policy (see Djenontin and Zulu 2021, for more 
details). However, in many other districts, where the initial arrangements 
still apply, BMCs and LFMBs might have become obsolete and not be op- 
erating as intended. 
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Malawi has established Standards and Guidelines for PFM (GoM 2005), which 


outline the basic framework for implementation of PFM activities as well as 
guidelines to support best practices (Figure 8.1). The Standards and Guidelines 
for PFM in Malawi were developed based on lessons learnt from implementation 
of co-management and CBFM initiatives in Malawi. Of importance are the in- 
itial co-management pilot project (1992-1999), the ACM project (2000-2005) 
at Chimaliro Forest Reserve and a Social Forestry Project promoting CBFM 
(1997-2004; GoM 2005). Using the experience gained from implementing the 
ACM project at Chimaliro Forest Reserve, the first author of this chapter was 
involved in developing Malawi’s Standards and Guidelines for PFM. Specifically, 
ACM was implemented in a pilot collaborative management in Chimaliro Forest 
Reserve, which had been a ‘no go’ zone for local communities. However, following 
the Earth summit in 1992, Chimaliro opened up for community involvement, 
first as a co-management site under a World Bank project with the Research 
Institute of Malawi. Challenges experienced in the ‘new’ paradigm shift were 
embraced by the ACM project from 2000 to 2005, and lessons were drawn for 
future co-management experiences. With the experience gained from the pilot 
ACM project, the DoF developed what were considered ‘best practice’ standards 
for promoting improved and sustainable forest management in support of rural 
livelihoods and sustainable development in Malawi. 

The Service Standards for Participatory Forestry (Figure 8.1) were built on 
both theoretical and practical perspectives in forest governance. First, the ser- 
vice standards drew heavily on the ‘worm approach’ (shown in Figure 2.1) that 
the ACM project used at Chimaliro Forest Reserve and Ntonya Hill for its Par- 
ticipatory Action Research (PAR) for forest management. PAR drove the ACM 
process using the worm (with its four stages of observation, action, monitoring 
and reflection) as it proceeded in a systematic, iterative mode, allowing ‘a process 
within the local community in which people...can jointly plan improvements in 
local conditions...gain power and skills in dealing with others and develop a self- 
monitoring system to enhance sustainability’ (Colfer 2005, 5). The four main ar- 
eas of the Service Standards for Participatory Forestry (setting strategic goals and 
roles; institutional building, strengthening and prioritizing actions; implementing 
practical actions for sustainable forestry and livelihoods; and finally, performance 
monitoring and learning) mirror the four stages of the worm. This indicates the 
overlaps in the stages between ACM, PAR and the Service Standards for Partic- 
ipatory Forestry, as the latter largely draws from the worm of PAR in the ACM 
approach. Second, Ostrom’s design principles for managing the commons under 
governance of common pool resources (Ostrom 1990) also informed some specific 
service standards, including service standards 1, 4, 5, 6 and 16. 

Several PFM programs were initiated to apply these Standards and Guide- 
lines, with support from different donor agencies. The most significant was the 
Improved Forest Management for Sustainable Livelihood Programme (IFMSLP) 
supported by the European Union. The program was implemented in two phases, 
Phase I (2005-2010) and Phase II (2011-2014), and in 12 districts out of the total 
28 districts in Malawi. Carrying over the same activities from Phase I, Phase II 
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was deemed important to sustain the momentum instigated and to allow long- 
term processes to solidify outcomes. The main aim of IFMSLP was to improve 
the livelihoods of forest dependent communities through a combination of three 
strategies: (1) PFM in FRs — co-management, (2) PFM in VFAs — CBFM and 
(3) forest-based enterprises (Olivier and Mwase 2012; Remme et al. 2015; Zulu 
2013). With co-management, groups of villages were organized as BMCs that 
featured elected members from villages associated with delineated forest blocks. 
In addition, an LFMB, which comprised district officers for forestry, agriculture, 
fisheries, water, community services, the chief executive of district assembly, TAs 
and non-state actors, was created to coordinate management across the blocks of 
an FR. Under CBFM, VNRMCs managed the designated VFAs on communal 
land areas (Zulu 2013). The introduction of PFM in the program sites was ex- 
pected to improve forest conditions, socio-economic status of the local commu- 
nity and sustainable management of the forest resources. 

In addition, the Protecting Ecosystems and Restoring Forests in Malawi (PER- 
FORM) project was implemented from 2014 to 2019 to consolidate and improve 
the legacy of the IFMSLP. PERFORM worked in 3 of the 12 IFMSLP districts. 
However, given the scant success of the LFMBs as an umbrella body of local 
governance structures, the project made some noteworthy changes in the co- 
management institutional arrangements, which are yet to be legally endorsed 
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in the forest policy. The changes involved diverse scale rearrangements and 
changes in the functional roles of the community-led forest governance structures 
(Djenontin and Zulu 2021). 

Overall, PFM has changed forms and scales from the IFMSLP and PERFORM 
eras to today and its evolution and dynamics mirror the kind of adaptive and 
collaborative processes encouraged within ACM. ACM used the iterative ‘worm’ 
of PAR to capture this process (Colfer 2005; and more recently, see Mukasa 
et al. 2022, their Figure 5.1). The worm reflects the iterative process of observa- 
tion, planning, action, monitoring and reflection. Malawis PFM has a similar 
iterative process of setting goals, like visioning in ACM planning, then institu- 
tion building, and then implementing practical actions, followed by performance 
monitoring and learning. There is a strong congruence between the Standards 


and Guidelines for PFM in Malawi (Figure 8.1) and the ACM PAR worm. 


Literature assessing PFM performance 


Our analysis and insights are based on a variety of studies that assessed the 
governance processes, institutional arrangements, institutional performances, 
socio-economic, institutional and biophysical impacts of PFM in Malawi. The 
studies covered all the 12 districts in which IFMSLP was implemented (Figure 
8.2). We reinforce the analysis with our experiences of and research on the forest 
management context and dynamics in Malawi. 

Kamoto and Milner (2003) facilitated ACM processes — using visioning, PAR, 
focus groups and content analysis — and examined its impacts on Chimaliro 
Forest Reserve in Kasungu district and Ntonya Hill in Zomba district. Kamoto 
(2007) further examines the impacts of ACM in Chimaliro Forest Reserve, where 
she focused on collaborative monitoring of bee-keeping activities in two co- 
management blocks. 

In 2013, Kamoto et al. (2013) assessed the implications of neglecting local institu- 
tions in policy development for community-based natural resources management (ser- 
vice standard #6). These authors raised the issue of policies that do more harm than 
good in community-based forest management. Specifically, they highlighted elite 
capture, negative consequences of external incentives, worrying decision-making 
processes, and conflicts between traditional and imposed institutions. 

Zulu’s (2013) study supplemented qualitative analysis with descriptive statistics 
based on a household survey of 45 men-headed and 20 women-headed households 
between 2009 and 2012 in Ntchisi Forest Reserve. His study covered 36.1% of the 
180 households in the study site. He also conducted focus groups, observed and 
compiled secondary data. He examined the challenges in implementing co-man- 
agement and achieving SFM and improved livelihoods. The study, conducted in 
Ntchisi district after the fourth and sixth years of co-management, used mixed 
social science research methods. 

When the IFMSLP was in its seventh year (2012), Chinangwa, Pullin and 
Hockley (2016) assessed the impact of forest co-management on community live- 
lihoods and welfare in Zomba and Ntchisi districts. They interviewed 32% of the 
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Figure 8.2 Districts and forest reserves with PFM under the IFMSLP 


households (n = 213) in the study communities and used a sustainable livelihoods 
framework and a quantitative analysis. The authors used Probit and Tobit regres- 
sion models, implemented in STATA, for statistical analysis of their survey.! 

In 2013, Mtambo and Missanjo (2015) analyzed CBFM biophysical outcomes 


in terms of tree species richness and diversity. They compared four VFAs under 
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the CBFM approach and four others outside CBFM in Kasungu district. These 
authors inventoried 160 plots (20 from each of eight VFAs), using systematic line 
transect sampling. Tree species stocking, for all woody species of all stages, was 
enumerated and their species names were also recorded. Tree species richness 
and diversity were determined by using a Rényi diversity profile in Biodiversity 
R. Biodiversity R. is software that does all the biodiversity analyses, while Rényi 
diversity profiles are curves that provide information on richness and evenness. 
The shape of the profile is an indication of the evenness. A horizontal profile 
indicates that all species have the same evenness. The starting position at the 
left-hand side of the profile is an indication of the species richness. A profile that 
starts at a higher level has higher richness. The major advantage of Rényi diver- 
sity profiles is that sites can easily be ordered from high to low diversity. If the 
profile for one site is everywhere above the profile for another site, then this means 
that the site with the higher profile is the more diverse of the two. 

Chingaipe et al. (2015) assessed the effectiveness of local co-management in- 
stitutions in sustainable management of forest resources in Dedza district. The 
study interviewed approximately 35% of the population (n = 214) in the selected 
communities and adopted mostly a qualitative analysis (with Chi-square tests). 

Banda, Senganimalunje and Missanjo (2015) examined community attitudes 
and perceptions toward management of Kaning’ina FR in Malawi, with much 
emphasis on (1) determining if people are aware of the environmental problems 
in the reserve, (2) identifying types of illegal activities being conducted in the re- 
serve and (3) identifying possible strategies to combat those illegal activities. The 
study interviewed approximately 30.2% of the population (n = 42) in the selected 
communities and adopted a qualitative analysis with Chi-square tests. 

Two other studies were conducted in Mua-Livulezi FR in Dedza district. Sengan- 
imalunje, Chirwa and Babalola (2015) examined the potential and effectiveness of 
local institutions and institutional arrangements associated with co-management. 
Senganimalunje et al. (2016) evaluated the effect of PFM on community organiza- 
tion, forest access, forest use, product availability and commercialization of forest 
products. Both studies used data collected with mixed social science research meth- 
ods in about 30% of the villages that were part of the targeted co-management, 
covering about 49% of the population (n = 300) in the community. 

In 2015, Remme et al. (2015) conducted a review of the IFMSLP. The review 
critically assessed PFM in Malawi and identified lessons learnt and best practices 
based on a mixed-method approach that involved both primary and secondary 
data. The exercise focused on obtaining evidence-based conclusions, which also 
contributed insights into the PERFORM project. Site visits were done in all the 12 
districts that were implementing the IFMSLP. This included 25 co-management 
blocks, 16 VFAs and 40 forest-based enterprises. GIS and remote sensing tech- 
niques were used to assess changes in forest cover over time. 

In addition, in 2018-2019, two other studies were conducted in Mua-Livulezi 
FR and Ntchisi FR in Dedza and Ntchisi districts, respectively. Djenontin, Zulu 
and Ligmann-Zielinska (2020) analyzed the nature of the decisions to engage 
in restoration at individual (farm-household) level and in collective actions 
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(community-level). This study used a mixed-methods approach with qualitative 
data from 7 focus group discussions and role-playing games, and quantitative data 
from a household survey of 480 participants. Then, Djenontin and Zulu (2021) 
investigated the structure and functions of the current governance system sup- 
porting collective landscape-scale agro-forest resources restoration. The authors 
used a polycentric governance system lens, implemented through a novel theory 
of polycentric governance — the Ecology of Games Theory. This analysis was 
based on 35 focus group discussions with local level resource-governance bodies 
leading restoration efforts, 21 key informant interviews with district level officers 
and local TAs, and 16 such interviews with national level officers. 

In 2019, Gondwe et al. (2019) assessed woodland/forest cover status through 
Land use/land cover (LULC) classification across Malawi and compared for 
est cover within and between forest governance strategies, including 11 co- 
management and 12 government-managed FRs between 1999 and 2018. 

Together, the portfolio of studies examined cuts across the country, in north- 
south and east-west directions, with a variety of local communities exhibiting a 
diversity of ethnicities. Insights from these studies on PFM implementation and 
outcomes and subsequent PFM dynamics contributed to provide an overview of a 
contextualized ACM in Malawi. 


PFM performance and outcomes 


This section critically assesses the performance of PFM in Malawi in accord- 
ance with the requirements of good forest governance in achieving the intended 
outcomes as designed by Malawi’s DoF for its relevant projects and initiatives. 
Mainly, IFMSLP had four results areas: (1) sustainable livelihood strategies pro- 
moted within impact areas; (2) equitable access to forest resources secured by 
increasing the area under SFM arrangements; (3) strengthened governance of 
key forest resources within the forest sector and (4) communication and advocacy 
enhanced among stakeholder groups along with administrative and technical 
support. By giving communities legal rights to access and use forests sustainably, 
PFM is thought to potentially provide opportunities and capabilities for accessing 
the different forms of capital that forest and forest systems provide and support. 
More broadly, these PFM goals are in fact integral to, and respond directly to, the 
recent COP26 Declaration on forests’ importance in addressing climate change. 

One outstanding feature of the results presented here is the variation in the 
conclusions from one study to another. This is not an uncommon problem in as- 
sessing ACM-style efforts, but it is one that interferes significantly with ‘proving’ 
the nature, extent and quality of ACM impacts. One example of this problem, 
highlighted, for example, in the section on livelihoods and welfare, revolves 
around definitions. What exactly is meant by livelihoods? For some research, only 
monetary income directly attributable to restoration may be considered; yet from 
an ACM livelihoods perspective, one needs to look more holistically at a family’s 
access to the various sources of subsistence ‘income’. This recurrent definitional 
problem is evident in our material below. 
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Performance of PFM with regard to improving livelihoods 
and welfare 


Since the implementation of IFMSLP, a number of studies have been conducted 
to assess the impacts of PFM on forest communities’ livelihoods and welfare. 
No or minimal positive impacts of PFM in terms of livelihood improvements of 
forest communities have been reported (Chinangwa, Pullin and Hockley 2016). 
Authors have reported varying perceptions of communities on PFM livelihood 
outcomes. For example, Chinangwa, Pullin and Hockley (2016) reported that 
approximately 57% of Zomba-Malosa communities and 71% of Ntchisi FR com- 
munities perceive that the IFMSLP has had no impact on their livelihoods. Sim- 
ilar findings were reported by other authors. Zulu (2013) and Senganimalunje, 
Chirwa and Babalola (2015) reported that overall project outcomes from all 
12 FRs under the IFMSLP showed significant progress toward meeting some 
quantitative targets, but income generation was generally disappointing. Low 
and generally disappointing cash benefits burdened poor communities with con- 
servation costs and created perverse incentives to overharvest forest resources. 
These findings imply that contrary to the IFMSLP plan of improving livelihoods 
and welfare of poor communities, communities in some instances were made 
worse off. 

The measure used to assess livelihoods was very narrow, but there were other 
livelihoods benefits (Colfer 2005; Senganimalunje, Chirwa, and Babalola 2015). 
Firewood was the dominant forest enterprise for the FRs, many of which had 
wood extraction and marketing challenges. Money-generating activities in FRs, 
such as firewood sales and pottery that the co-management program initiated 
were of low value. The minimal positive impact on livelihoods creates uncertain- 
ties for the program’s long-term success with regard to livelihoods (Chinangwa, 
Pullin and Hockley 2016). 

Zulu (2013), for example, found that the formalized firewood group in Ntchisi 
only raised Malawi Kwacha (MK) 12,996 or ~US$95 net from firewood sales after 
paying MK9,000 in license fees to the BMC, without accounting for labor costs; 
and group members received only MK 1,000 (a measly US$ 7.32) for 15 weeks of 
work, two days weekly. Consequently, the firewood group abandoned commercial 
firewood production after one (2009) harvesting season. 

However, IFMSLP has helped forest communities to attain new income 
sources, such as (1) wage labor during firebreak construction and maintenance, 
(2) income-generating activities, for example, sale of timber, firewood, pottery 
(clay pots), as well as bee-keeping and mushroom farming, and (3) indirect ben- 
efits in the form of dry season irrigated agriculture. These activities were not 
directly spelled out in IFMSLP plans as drivers of livelihoods improvement; 
instead, they provide evidence of the importance of the ACM emphasis on 
responsiveness to local conditions and opportunities; Emphasis was put instead 
on sale of forest resources such as firewood and other non-timber forest products 


(NTFPs). 
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Performance of PFM with regard to strengthening forest 
management institutions 


Institutions are defined as systems of established, prevalent and social rules that 
structure social interactions. Local resource management institutions exist to 
control resource governance in order to ensure sustainability and reduce problems 
of access to the resources in and around the local communities (Chingaipe et al. 
2015). In this case, formal local forest institutions are mandated to make decisions 
in a participatory manner, a role that development agencies have often assumed 
cannot be done by communities (Chingaipe et al. 2015). To participate effectively 
in forest management, these institutions need to develop SFM capacities. 

Zulu (2013) reported some progress in capacity building of forest communities. 
For example, in Ntchisi, the IFMSLP invested in communities focusing on ex- 
change visits for forest users, on-demand training for diverse skills, and grants of 
basic start-up forest management tools and enterprise. The program also invested 
in extension-staff training focusing on gaps in social facilitation skills, forest pol- 
icy, participatory indigenous forest management and enterprise development. The 
series of capacity building activities significantly improved the organizational, in- 
stitutional and technical capacity of communities and extension staff. 

Such institutional capacitation is critical as many recognize the importance 
of strengthening local institutions in adapting to and even mitigating climate 
change — an additional environmental risk that both forest resources and local 
populations bear. Effective mobilization of and response to local communities’ 
interests in addressing climate change will require the kinds of institutional 
strengthening that PFM has tried to promote. 

In contrast, despite efforts by the IFMSLP to build the capacity of local in- 
stitutions in SFM, local institutions did not attain adequate knowledge in fire 
management and management of regeneration, for instance (Chingaipe et al. 
2015). Other studies have found similar results; there is a knowledge gap in forest 
communities due to the complexity of forest management and the PFM model, 
and inadequate training (USAID-Malawi 2015). Managing forests using the PFM 
model requires financial resources for both natural and human capital. 

Despite having clear roles and responsibilities for co-management as defined by 
IFMSLP using the Standards and Guidelines for PFM, local forest institutions at 
the community level and DFO staff are challenged to carry them out in practice 
due to lack of capacity. Unsustainable forest management and unacceptable har- 
vest levels in a few co-management blocks were observed (USAID-Malawi 2015). 

Another issue that constrains efforts to strengthen forest management in- 
stitutions is trust building and transparency. Participation of communities in 
co-management activities is highly influenced by communities’ level of trust in 
co-management leadership with regard to financial accountability and transpar- 
ency (Chinangwa, Pullin and Hockley 2016). Most participants in co-management 
programs in Malawi perceive benefit distribution as unfair and that only a few in- 
fluential members of the community, for example, committee members and chiefs, 
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obtain benefits (Chinangwa, Pullin and Hockley 2016). For example, both Zom- 
ba-Malosa (87%) and Ntchisi (72%) forest users who had indicated no willingness 
to participate in co-management attributed their decision to lack of benefits from 
the program and lack of trust in the leadership with regard to financial account- 
ability and transparency. 


Performance of PFM with regard to communities’ participation in 
forest management 


A policy goal under PFM is to empower rural communities to conserve and de- 
velop Malawi’s forest resources for the economic and environmental benefit of 
the present and future generations. This requires transferring certain manage- 
ment responsibilities to the community level; this decentralized form of natural 
resource management is seen as a mechanism for sustainability as local commu- 
nities are empowered to make decisions over natural resource use (Kamoto et al. 
2013; Senganimalunje, Chirwa and Babalola 2015). High levels of social capital 
are seen to increase collective action and conformity to rules required for long- 
term sustainability. 

Kamoto et al. (2013) and Remme et al. (2015) reported that in Malawi, forest 
management had been dominated by men and efforts have been made to encour- 
age women’s participation, particularly in PFM. A significant achievement was ob- 
tained when it was decided that in most community bylaws a quota of positions in 
the forest committees (VNRMC and BMC) would be for women. In some cases, 
50% and in others 30% women’s representation was stipulated. Remme et al. (2015) 
reported that women’s participation in forestry activities under IFMSLP and other 
projects was generally high, especially with respect to forest produce and services 
that are important for household needs, including the collection of fuel wood, and 
NTFPs. Men appeared generally more interested in commercial activities such as 
timber production or securing water for irrigation. Despite the high level of wom- 
en’s participation in forestry activities, their representation in decision-making and 
leadership positions remained relatively low. Such a situation is generally due to cul- 
tural factors that place women as subordinate to men. In addition, women are time- 
poor and already overburdened by household management requirements. These 
authors also reported that the IFMSLP and other projects contributed to a high 
level of participation by women in PFM but many of the committees and leadership 
positions were dominated by men. They recommended that there was a need for 
further participation and a greater role of women in decision-making structures. 
Despite this finding, in some atypical areas, especially in Zomba, a great majority of 
women were found to participate, including as officials. For example, Mtogolo BMC 
had 67 members, of whom 64 were women, and the chairperson, treasurer and 
secretary were all women. The explanation given was that women are prime ben- 
eficiaries/users of forest products, while men were more concerned with earning an 
income and were also often the ones involved in illegal activities. Although women 
were mostly well represented, their decision-making power could be constrained by 
cultural conditions as the men were usually most vocal during meetings. 
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Literature indicates that communities participate more in PFM when they 
have a village forest (Banana et al. 2012; Chang and Andersson 2021; Mukasa 
et al. 2012; Pham et al. 2021; Riggs et al. 2021; Schweizer et al. 2021; Wilson and 
Cagalanan 2016; Zulu 2013). Zulu (2013) reported that having a VFA had signifi- 
cant synergistic effects on communities’ participation in various co-management 
activities under IFMSLP. He found that communities that are well organized and 
have strong social capital and traditional leadership are more successfully imple- 
menting PFM. 

Under IFMSLP, local ownership of FRs was high in Ntchisi (Nyanja) with 69% 
of community members considering communities to be the owners of the assigned 
block, while a few (29%) cited the government as the owner. As an indicator of 
communities’ participation in forest management, one in three respondents had 
informed DoF staff or BMC members of rule-breaking by others. Approximately 
88% of those who had participated in co-management (46.2%) were very satisfied 
with their participation and 91% of respondents were willing to continue or start 
participation in co-management (Zulu 2013). 

Other authors have reported similar findings from other IFMSLP impact areas. 
Although a majority of communities perceive the program did not economically 
benefit them, approximately 83% (Zomba-Malosa) and 81% (Ntchisi) of respond- 
ents were willing to pay membership fees to participate in the forest co-manage- 
ment program. With approximately MK 1,000 (US$ 3.5) in Zomba-Malosa and 
MK 400 (US$ 1.4) in Ntchisi mean annual willingness to pay, it can be argued 
that the estimated willingness to pay is due to communities’ optimism of future 
benefits that forest recovery could potentially provide. 

However, other authors have observed different levels of communities’ partic- 
ipation in co-managed FRs and VFAs with the latter enjoying more community 
participation. USAID-Malawi (2015) reported that community ownership is 
considered stronger on VFAs, where stricter community rules are put in place and 
enforced by traditional leaders. It can therefore be argued that communities par- 
ticipate more in VFAs and prefer to deplete forest resources in FRs’ blocks rather 
than on VFAs. Having FRs further away from villages, and in some cases large 
forest blocks, negatively affects participation levels of communities. In the case of 
the VFA, the VNRMC performs control and patrolling, fire break construction, 
and weeding and slashing. In co-management blocks of Chimaliro Forest Reserve 
where PAR was facilitated, the BMCs intensified monitoring of resources through 
patrols and through the reflective and learning cycles of PAR. This collaborative 
monitoring had lasting impacts on improving honey production and communi- 
ties’ livelihoods. This was because the illegal thefts of honey were completely 
halted by the rigorous monitoring and learning sessions. 

Despite IFMSLP efforts to include forest communities at all levels of forest 
management, some authors have reported exclusion or weak participation of 
communities at the forest management policy level. Communities are rarely con- 
sulted at the policy level, and when consulted their contributions are not taken 
on board (USAID-Malawi 2015). Lack of involvement of communities at policy 
levels has resulted in some activities, such as harvesting of forest resources, being 
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implemented with little knowledge of communities and consequently not imple- 
mented according to co-management plans. Kamoto et al. (2013) had similar find- 
ings and argued that when voices of local authorities, communities and NGOs are 
not heard during policy formulation, policies are implemented with little knowl- 
edge of the institutions already in place in local communities. Such findings can 
be attributed to lack of effective facilitation of the reflective learning embedded 
in ACM/PAR and the standards and guidelines for PFM by the extension agents. 
Effective and efficient facilitation of the processes of ACM or the Standards and 
Guidelines for PFM should empower communities to develop strategies to over- 
come any challenge in forest management. 


Incentives for communities’ participation in sustainable forest 
management 


Overemphasis on cash incentives, initially considered the primary motivation for 
forest communities to participate in co-management, overlooks locally significant 
non-cash motivations, inflates local expectations and creates perverse incentives 
that undermine socio-ecological goals of PFM. 

Despite the project focus on income as the overriding incentive for communi- 
ties’ participation in co-management, non-cash motivations relating to the rain- 
fall regulation role of forests (forests are seen to bring rain) or rights-based issues of 
equitable access to forest resources emerged as more important (Djenontin, Zulu 
and Ligmann-Zielinska 2020; Kamoto 2007; Kamoto and Milner 2003; Remme 
et al. 2015; Zulu 2013). For instance, Kamoto and Milner (2003) showed that, in a 
situation of multiple and overlapping claims on land, negotiations on land rights 
and learning changed the trajectory of forest management in Chimaliro Forest 
Reserve and Ntonya Hill, the two earliest ACM sites. In both sites, the govern- 
ment had allocated forest land previously under their domain to communities for 
co-management; however, the government did not follow ancestral land rights 
when allocating the land. This was a contentious issue among communities and 
proved problematic. However, after facilitation of PAR using the worm, the com- 
munities understood the government rationale and began again managing the al- 
located forest land effectively. This finding is supported by the second-generation 
commons theory, which states that humans have the need and ability to cooper- 
ate for broader social benefits or altruistic motivations under certain conditions. 
In the case above, the community benefits and motivation were their ability to 
access ancestral forest land with its resources, which had been denied for decades. 

While incentives encouraged local interest and desire to be involved in co- 
management, expectations were raised and acted as an additional focus and oppor- 
tunity for elite capture. Some authors have suggested that the use of incentives to 
encourage individuals and communities to implement policy and activities devised 
and brought in from ‘outside’ can be interpreted by local people as ‘payment’ for 
doing what a project or government wants (Kamoto et al. 2013; see also Chapter 9); 
and that this has become divisive and the source of unhealthy competition among 
both community members and NGOs (Djenontin and Zulu 2021). 
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Performance of PFM with regard to ecological health and other 
environmental outcomes 


Since the implementation of IFMSLP, forests under PFM have enjoyed more abun- 
dant tree species than non-PFM forest. Restrictions imposed on access to forest 
products found in the VFA’s under PFM resulted in higher tree species richness. It 
appears that co-management may be an effective method to manage/protect the re- 
serve — certainly more so than bureaucracy-based management and community-only 
management, i.e., CBFM (Mtambo and Missanjo 2015; Zulu 2013). 

The PFM approach has provided sufficient incentives and consensus to pro- 
mote behavioral change reducing deforestation and forest degradation in forest 
areas. Approximately 32% and 24% of respondents in Zomba-Malosa and Ntchisi, 
respectively, attributed the reduction in access to forest resources to the strict laws 
and regulations being enforced under the co-management program (Chinangwa, 
Pullin and Hockley 2016). Illegal forest activities have declined, and this could 
indicate and foster forest resource restoration and better management of FRs in 
Malawi. 

Such positive outcomes are directly relevant to the recent COP26 Declaration, 
which explicitly emphasizes resource restoration and reducing deforestation and 
forest degradation as key elements in addressing climate change, despite the short- 
and long-term trade-offs that need to be factored in (Miller et al. 2021). 

However, other authors suggest that co-management has coincided with 
declining forest resources due to increased illegal use of the forest resources. In- 
creased time used to collect desired forest resources compared to the past five 
years, as reported by communities, could indicate forest degradation, despite 
the co-management program (Senganimalunje, Chirwa and Babalola 2015). 
Other studies supported the argument by mentioning that despite forest co- 
management, forest resources have dwindled due to high illegal forest activities 
(charcoal production, timber sawing and encroachment for farming), which ac- 
counted for 53.5% of the illegal activities. Further, the empirical comparison of 
forest condition in selected co-managed and solely DoF-managed FRs between 
1999 and 2018 by Gondwe et al. (2019) showed no advantage for co-management. 
Their study reveals that forest cover declined by 37% in co-managed FRs, with 9 
of 11 FRs studied showing declines; and by 11.6% in DoF-management FRs, with 
10 of 12 FRs declining in cover. USAID-Malawi (2015) also reported patches of 
deforestation in Machinga Forest Reserve. 

The seemingly conflicting findings across studies point to common challenges 
in assessing environmental outcomes of forest management and governance with 
much certainty. This also highlights issues of temporal and spatial scales of as- 
sessment and of methodological choices/approaches of impact evaluations. Im- 
proving assessment and accuracy of environmental and ecological status of forest 
resources, using robust methods combining GIS, remote sensing and appropriate 
modeling approaches, is important to understand more fully the role of PFM ex- 
periences in Malawi, so as to build on the positive and reduce the negative. In 
addition, the conflicting findings can be explained by how well the facilitation of 
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co-management/CBFM was done by the government to enhance social learning. 
The experience in facilitating ACM shows that the processes require investment 
in time, financial resources and human capacity (knowledge and skills). In the 
absence of any of these, despite having well-crafted standards and guidelines for 
PFM, the results may be varied. 


Lessons learned and best practices 


This section critically discusses the lessons learned and the best practices for im- 
proving the implementation of PFM for achieving SFM and FLR, including ad- 
dressing climate change: 


e Continuity of support: PFM is a complex process that requires proper in- 
troduction, facilitation and mentoring of communities over a longer period. 
Experience from IFMSLP shows that intensive capacity building, financial 
support and monitoring are required. A target-oriented and rushed approach, 
trying to reach too many areas within a short time, contributes to underper- 
forming and weak local PFM structures. Discontinuity of support for some 
time can also have negative effects on people’s motivation and be disruptive. 
An analysis of blocks and VFAs in the IFSLMP showed that the areas that 
were more frequently visited by the extension officers did better than those 
left on their own. It is important that extension officers be in frequent con- 
tact with the BMCs and VNRMCs and share responsibilities. 

e Forest management plans: These plans are necessary tools for PFM. How- 
ever, the development and approval process are time-consuming and have 
required enormous inputs from DoF staff at the cost of providing direct sup- 
port, coaching and monitoring of the BMCs and VNRMCs. Experience from 
IFMSLP shows that the delays in approval of the forest management plans 
have been a cause of frustration for the involved communities who would get 
demoralized over the long wait time. However, learning from this experience, 
the DoF has devolved some of its functions of forest management to district 
councils and therefore no longer requires the Director of Forestry to sign the 
forest management plan; it can now be signed at the district level. This will 
expedite the process and reduce frustrations. 

e Impact area: The selection of FRs for co-management requires an adequate 
needs assessment and prioritization based on clear criteria. The argument of 
some officials in the DoF that co-management should only be undertaken 
in FRs that face a lot of pressure and problems of encroachment might seem 
logical but the chances for success are much lower than for FRs that are still 
in better condition. Examples in the North, such as in Chitipa where the 
FRs are still intact, show that co-management works well. We argue that it 
is better to assess the conditions and prioritize based on a set of criteria that 
includes better returns to communities for managing the forest than applying 
a one-size-fits-all approach, based on levels of forest degradation. 

e Harmonization of extension approaches: There is a strong need for harmo- 
nization of extension approaches. Many organizations provide handouts or 
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pay farmers for project activities, such as seedling production or tree plant- 
ing. The use of incentives to encourage communities to implement activities 
can be interpreted by local people as ‘payment’ for doing what a project or 
government wants. This has created a dependency syndrome, a tendency to 
forget the people’s own agency (see similar conclusions in Chapter 6, this 
volume). 

Capacity building: PFM is a long-term process and would benefit from on- 
going capacity development and mentoring. Through IFMSLP, Malawian 
institutions (Malawi College of Forestry and Wildlife, Bunda College) were 
trained to build capacities which contribute to sustainability. However, there 
is a need for in-service capacity development programs within the DoF and 
other relevant institutions to ensure that all field staff are trained in PFM. 
In addition, as TAs, group village headmen and village heads (customary 
land authorities) are considered critical in the effective implementation of 
PFM, consequently ongoing capacity development is necessary for TAs and 
chief structures, to strengthen their leadership and organizational capacity 
to support PFM. 

Multi-sector approach: The IFMSLP experience shows that the use of col- 
laborative stakeholder platforms in the district, such as the District Environ- 
mental Sub-Committee, is useful but also inadequate if these institutions are 
not actively involved. PFM must not only rely on the DoF but should involve 
a multi-sectoral approach, including state and non-state actors to ensure that 
adequate expertise is provided and resources are shared. This is especially 
important if a more holistic approach is followed that also considers alterna- 
tive (non-forest-based) livelihood activities and that recognizes the impor 
tant interlinkages among forest management, other livelihood resources, and 
addressing climate change. 

Income-generating activities: The focus of PFM should not be predomi- 
nantly on income generation but should equally consider other non-cash- 
based and environmental objectives and benefits from forest management 
for the community, including sustained access to firewood and NTFPs and 
continued water supply for consumption and irrigation especially where ac- 
cess to these resources is denied in the absence of PFM. A narrow pursuit of 
cash-based benefits also creates incentives to overharvest and to focus pre- 
dominantly on a few activities. The ‘tangible’ benefits that are often referred 
to as a necessary pre-condition for communities to enter into PFM do not 
have to be direct cash. Intangibles are also important to people. 

Factors influencing PFM performance: Experience from IFMSLP indicates 
that there are important conducive as well as disturbing factors that influence 
the performance and outcomes of PFM. The main factors are grouped into 
four clusters. The first cluster refers to the PFM support mechanisms, i.e., the 
approach followed, the quality of services delivery systems, and the available 
resources and institutional capacity to support the PFM process. The second 
cluster refers to the conducive environment to support PFM in terms of pol- 
icies and legal framework. The third cluster refers to the community-level 
factors that influence PFM implementation; and the last cluster refers to the 
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local external conditions that facilitate or hamper PFM. The performance of 
ACM was related to the four clusters above in the sense that the early ACM 
had a support mechanism as a CIFOR-funded project, and enormous support 
mechanisms were put in place for all processes from human resources and site 
selection and other initial processes, including understanding the policy en- 
vironment through background studies. ACM processes of visioning, build- 
ing future scenarios and PAR using the worm in reflective cycles made the 
facilitators understand the community and external factors that influenced 
adaptive collaborative management of forest resources. The community and 
facilitators were all immersed in the process at regular intervals and therefore 
this enhanced the social learning. PFM, if implemented with the same rigor, 
might yield better sustained outcomes. 


Conclusion 


Despite the conflicting evidence in this chapter, we have identified a number of 
positive impacts from the PFM approach as implemented through IFMSLP in Ma- 
lawi. A crucial one has been the transformation of the relationship between many 
communities and the DoF. In many places, the approach has provided incentives” 
and consensus to promote behavioral change, thereby reducing deforestation and 
forest degradation. ACM, which inspired PFM implementation in Malawi, aims to 
level the playing field, resolve conflicts, foster collaboration and negotiation, build 
skills and capacities and promote gender equality even among communities with 
diverse views. This is the lesson that was drawn and that inspired PFM in Malawi. 
The same ACM approach that was learnt and applied in PFM at a broader scale 
has opened up opportunities to improve local livelihoods and demonstrated gains 
to SFM, especially on the restoration of degraded forests in customary land forests 
and co-management of FRs. However, experience from IFMSLP indicates that de- 
spite the forward progress, many improvements in the performance and outcomes 
of PFM are possible. Therefore, we need to continuously apply the ACM concept 
which is aimed at catalyzing change while continuously monitoring performance 
and consciously learning from it. Policy makers and practitioners need to embrace 
the ACM-inspired standards and guidelines for PFM by more explicitly and con- 
sistently implementing the reflective cycles at all levels, so that the learning can 
more consistently inform the next steps. 


Notes 


1 These combinations of qualitative and quantitative approaches are replicated in the 
work of Mukasa et al. (2022) and Bomuhangi et al.’s (2022), qualitative and quantita- 
tive analyses of ACM impacts, respectively, in Uganda. 

2 For example, Kamoto et al. (2013) reported that some village heads established VFAs 
because they were envious of the incentives from NGOs and development part- 
ners such as irrigation equipment, boreholes, training of VNRMCS and subsequent 
daily subsistence allowances that go with it, among other benefits that other villages 
received. 
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Introduction to Chapter 9 


This chapter on Uganda, like Chapter 8 on Malawi, examines a formal 
governmental attempt, sharing features with Adaptive Collaborative Manage- 
ment (ACM), to link communities and the government in forest management. 
The Collaborative Forest Management (CFM) legislation specifies that Non- 
Governmental Organizations (NGOs) are the prime supporters of the program, 
helping communities to develop the requisite formal agreements and strengthen 
community management capabilities. CFM legislation pre-dates the development 
of CIFOR’s version of ACM but shares some features with it. Here, Egunyu focuses 
on a particular Ugandan community, where four NGOs have been instrumental 
in implementing CFM. She strives to better understand the roles the NGOs have 
played and their influence on the endurance of CFM over time. 

The frequency with which NGOs’ assistance is required in developing coun- 
tries makes an examination of their performance of wider interest. Egunyu begins 
with an introduction to CFM and a comparison of the similarities and differences 
between idealized CFM and ACM. She then describes CFM implementation 
in Uganda. This is followed by an account of the potential roles of NGOs in 
forest management. ACM has also been implemented elsewhere with the aid of 
NGOs. This section is followed by the methodology which includes a description 
of a local Ugandan community-based organization implementing CFM as well as 
data collection and analysis approaches. After presenting the results of her study, 
Egunyu discusses how the two approaches (ACM and CFM) play out in practice 
and what scholars and practitioners can learn from the implementation of CFM 
in Uganda. 

As we move forward in our attempts to strengthen cross-scale interactions and 
influence, these examples of the institutionalization of collaboration are particu- 
larly pertinent. Egunyu highlights the difficulties that NGOs have had sustaining 
their financial solvency, and its importance in maintaining their community-level 
activities — providing further evidence of the importance of longer-term funding 
for ACM-like approaches. 

Although Egunyu does not expand on this, we suspect that providing training 
to NGO personnel in the kinds of facilitation skills highlighted in Chapter 6 
(Hagmann et al.) may be a valuable way to strengthen (a) links between 
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communities and outside actors (whether NGOs or government or donors) and (b) 
buy-in from communities as they implement agreed-upon management strategies. 

Another possibility, mentioned only in passing, is the simplification of 
legislation — so communities have less trouble interpreting and using it (reducing 
the load on NGOs); and increasing its flexibility, for locally determined visioning, 
attention to local social structural elements and incorporation of relevant indig- 
enous knowledge. 


9 Collaborative Forest 
Management in Uganda 


Policy, implementation, 
and longevity 


Felicitas Egunyu 


Introduction 


Natural forests are being lost at an alarming rate in Uganda (FAO 2020; Global 
Forest Watch 2020; Ministry of Water, Land and Environment (MWLE) 2016). 
For example, in 1990, Uganda had a forest cover of 3,575,000 ha; in 2020, this 
had dropped to 2,338,000 ha (FAO 2020). Forest cover loss in Uganda is being 
driven by agricultural expansion, fuelwood harvest, charcoal production, ille- 
gal logging, policy failures, and a large rural population that looks to forests for 
non-timber forest products (NTFPs) to meet their needs and supplement their 
livelihoods (MWLE 2016). The Ugandan government subscribes to the princi- 
ples of sustainable forest management, an element that the Conference of Parties 
(COP) 26 has identified as critical for addressing climate change. Recognizing 
that forestry resources and forest cover loss cannot be managed apart from the 
communities that depend on them, the National Forest Authority (NFA) has 
tried different approaches, including Collaborative Forest Management (CFM), 
to involve forest-adjacent communities in the management and protection of for- 
estry resources. The fact that these approaches have been tried in Uganda for over 
20 years provides us with ready-made experience of relevance from which we can 
improve our efforts to address climate change. 

CFM is viewed as promising for managing forests more sustainably because 
it provides opportunities for forest-adjacent communities to participate in and 
benefit from forest management (Mawa, Babweteera, and Tumusiime 2020, 2022; 
Mawa et al. 2020, McDougall et al. 2013). In addition to Uganda, CFM is also 
practiced in other countries, including Canada, Mexico, Cameroon, Ghana, In- 
dia, Nepal, the Philippines, and the United States (Carter and Gronow 2005; 
Petheram, Stephen, and Gilmour 2004); see Chapter 8 for the similar Participa- 
tory Forest Management in Malawi. CFM has been described as 


... a working partnership between the key stakeholders in the management 
of a given forest — key stakeholders being local forest users and state forest 
departments, as well as parties such as local governments, civic groups and 
nongovernmental organizations, and the private sector. 


(Carter and Gronow 2005, 1) 
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Initiated in Uganda in 1998, CFM is designed to benefit forest-adjacent commu- 
nities, enabling them to access forest resources that were previously out of their 
reach (Carter and Gronow 2005). It also provides communities with opportunities 
to participate in forest management. However, Uganda’s approach to forestry 
management, including CFM, is based on regulations and policies that are far 
removed from the traditional cultural management practices that were employed 
by forest-adjacent communities. It is therefore not surprising to find that local 
communities do not have the particular knowledge and skills to participate 
in CFM, as manifest in government protocols and legislation (Kazoora et al. 
2020). NGOs (local, national, and international) work with local communities 
to equip them to manage forests in ways that work better with governmental 
protocols; they also guide local communities through the process of developing 
community-based organizations (CBOs) — another external requirement from 
government — negotiating a CFM agreement and implementing it. 

CEM — which developed independently of Adaptive Collaborative Manage- 
ment (ACM) — is similar to that approach to forest management, as developed 
and pioneered by CIFOR in the early 2000s (Fisher, Prabhu, and McDougall 2007; 
Mutimukuru-Maravanyika 2010). Colfer, Prabhu, and Larson (2022, 1) define 
ACM as “... an approach in which shared learning, experimentation, and adap- 
tation are key principles, as are inclusivity and shared decision making at various 
levels...”. Communication and creation of a shared vision, social learning among 
stakeholders, and collective action are central tenets of ACM (Fisher, Prabhu, 
and McDougall 2007). ACM has been practiced in several countries beyond those 
represented here a number of countries, including Kenya (Kalibo and Medley 
2007), Nepal, Indonesia and Philippines (Fisher, Prabhu, and McDougall 2007), 
Nicaragua (Evans, Larson, and Flores 2020), Uganda (Bomuhangi et al. 2022), 
Zimbabwe (Mutimukuru-Maravanyika 2010), and others. Although collaborative 
management and engaging local stakeholders are central tenets of both ACM and 
CFM, there are also some major differences between the two forest management 
approaches, as described in the literature. Table 9.1 provides an overview of the 
similarities and differences between the ‘idealized versions’ of ACM and CFM. 

In Uganda, CFM preceded ACM and is described in the national forest policy 
(MWLE 2001) — providing the kind of institutionalization ACM proponents would 
like to see. CFM was operationalized through the signing of CFM agreements 
with CBOs created by forest-adjacent communities. In both approaches, local 
communities are pivotal to CFM. By using CBOs, CFM is designed to increase 
representation, ownership, inclusivity, and diversity in forest management. Studies 
have also highlighted ACM and CFM’s contributions to gender equity. For exam- 
ple, Bomuhangi et al. (2022) found that women’s participation and representation 
were higher in communities that implemented ACM than in communities that 
did not, while Mukasa et al. (2022) found that ACM enhanced gender equity in 
forest management. 

Although the NFA adopted CFM as an approach to involving forest-based 
communities in forest management, it lacks the resources, money, and workforce 
to implement CFM, as ideally envisioned. To get around this, the government 
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Table 9.1 Idealized similarities and differences between ACM and CFM 


Forest 


management 


approach 


Adaptive Collaborative Management (ACM) 


Collaborative Forest 


Management (CFM) 


Similarities 


Differences 
Learning 


Vision 


Action 


Empowerment Obvious empowerment of local people 


Joint or collective action 


Seek and apply knowledge actively and 


deliberately 
learning is institutionalized 


Learning is at a higher level enabling 
stakeholders to reframe their perspectives 
or part of their worldview — transformative 


learning 


Iterative learning process that includes 
monitoring and reflection and strengthens 
communities abilities to learn from their 
own experience/experiments 

Vision serves as a reference point for 
stakeholders to navigate through decision 


making and management 


Emphasis on good, equitable bottom-up 


facilitation 


Social learning among stakeholders 

Communication and creation of a shared vision 
Involvement of local and relevant stakeholders 
Leaders drawn from the local communities 
Attention to gender and other social differentiation 
Discussion and encouragement of cross-scale linkages 


Seek and apply knowledge 
incidentally 

learning is not 
institutionalized 

Learning is at variable levels. 


Repetitive learning process 
focused on accumulation 
of knowledge and 
acquisition of skills 

Vision is a fixed point to 
be achieved through 
management actions 

Emphasis on good facilitation 


Local people may be 
empowered 


Source: Fisher, Prabhu, and McDougall (2007); Colfer, Prabhu, and Larson (2022). 


created a niche for NGOs (non-governmental organizations) and local commu- 
nities to work collaboratively with the NFA to implement CFM. This niche is 
enshrined in the national forestry policy (MWLE 2001). In this arrangement, 
government and NGOs are actors that are external to forest-based communities 
and contribute to CFM implementation. However, not much is known about the 
influence of external actors on CFM implementation in Uganda, an issue with 
implications far beyond Uganda itself. This study seeks to address this gap. 

The purpose of this chapter is to examine who is influencing CFM implemen- 


tation in Uganda by responding to these questions: 


1 Who are the main actors in CFM implementation? 
2 How is CFM implemented in Uganda? 
3 How does CFM differ in practice from ACM? 


4 What influence do NGOs have on the longevity of CFM in Uganda? 
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The next section describes CFM implementation in Uganda. This is followed by 
a section on the role of NGOs in forest management. The methodology section 
follows, including a description of Kapeka Integrated Conservation Development 
Agency (KICODA), the CBO that was investigated in this case study. Results are 
presented and discussed including a description of both how CFM in practice dif- 
fers from ACM and what commonalities have evolved. The chapter ends with a 
conclusions section that highlights how local and international NGOs influence 
the implementation and longevity of CFM in Uganda. 


Literature 


Collaborative Forest Management Implementation in Uganda 


The goal of Uganda’s Forestry Policy is: “An integrated forest sector that achieves 
sustainable increases in the economic, social and environmental benefits from 
forests and trees by all the people of Uganda, especially the poor and vulnerable” 
(MWLE 2001, Glossary). The Forestry Policy further states on page 18 that “Col- 
laborative partnerships with rural communities will be developed for the sustain- 
able management of forests”. It was envisioned that CFM would define the Rights, 
Roles and Responsibilities or three Rs (3Rs), of partners as well as the basis for 
sharing benefits from forest management. These 3Rs are an important basis for 
collaborative management as well as address climate change. 

CFM is implemented and operationalized through the signing of agreements 
with communities; these agreements are seen by the NFA as the main way to 
achieve community involvement in sustainable forest use and management in 
Uganda. According to the Uganda Forest Policy, “Collaborative forest manage- 
ment means that local communities are genuinely involved in the management 
of the forest resource through a negotiated process in which rights, roles, respon- 
sibilities and returns for the sustainable management of such forest resources are 
shared” (MWLE 2001, 5). 

The Ugandan CFM approach requires communities to set up a CBO and ne- 
gotiate a CFM agreement. Since local communities lack the legal knowledge and 
scientific skills to do so, they are assisted by NGOs. The Uganda Forest Policy 
and the National Forestry and Tree Planting Act (NFTPA 2003) anticipated that 
local communities would need help to engage in CFM, as defined by the govern- 
ment. Hence, the Forestry Policy and NFTPA make explicit provisions for the 
involvement of NGOs in the forest sector by establishing the following functions: 
(1) mobilizing and sensitizing local people; (2) strengthening civil society; and 
(3) supporting civil society participation in forestry management (MWLE 2001; 
NFTPA 2003). The next section examines these roles of NGOs further. 


Non-Government Organizations in Forest Management 


Researchers have investigated the multiple roles that environmental NGOs play, 
such as NGO involvement in community development and government service 
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delivery (Brass et al. 2018; Fisher 1997; Gupta, Lele, and Sahu 2020; Hearn 2007); 
the relationship between NGOs, donor agencies, and states (Banks, Hulme, and 
Edwards 2015; Contu and Girei 2014; Gupta, Lele, and Sahu 2020; Watkins, 
Swidler, and Hannan 2012); NGO governance (Barr, Fafchamps, and Owens 
2005); and the role of NGOs in environmental services delivery (Gupta, Lele, 
and Sahu 2020; Reed 1997). Other researchers have examined the role of NGOs 
in forest policy development (Aryal et al. 2021); conservation (Benson 2012); and 
community forestry implementation (Barsimantov 2010; Gupta, Lele, and Sahu 
2020; Shandra 2007; Wright and Anderson 2013). NGOs have been found to play 
a strong role in forest management (Gupta, Lele, and Sahu 2020; Wright and 
Anderson 2013). 

NGOs may implement projects that produce measurable results; however, 
researchers point out that these projects may not address the underlying causes 
of social or environmental problems (Contu and Girei 2014). Furthermore, some- 
times conditions attached to funding constrain NGO activities through dic- 
tating the focus and scope of work (Benson 2012; Brass et al. 2018; Contu and 
Girei 2014; Shandra 2007; Watkins, Swidler, and Hannan 2012; see also Chapter 
10 on donor effects on the Central African Model Forest Program). NGOs are 
not businesses; most have to rely on members and/or donors for funding. Some 
researchers note that the pressure to obtain funds has led NGOs to implement 
projects that comply with donor agendas (Brass et al. 2018), to the detriment of 
their attention to issues they or their clients may consider most important. Con- 
sequently, projects supported or implemented by NGOs may become limited in 
scope or temporal scale and/or become detached from local needs (Benson 2012; 
Hearn 2007; Shandra 2007). 

NGOs often have a positive impact on development outcomes, including for- 
estry (Brass et al. 2018; Gupta, Lele, and Sahu 2020). Despite some noted short- 
comings of NGO-supported interventions, there is empirical evidence to show 
that their activity is associated with improved forest management outcomes. For 
example, some scholars have found a positive relationship between increased 
NGO activity and decreased deforestation (Shandra 2007; Wright and Andersson 
2013). Scholars have also noted that NGOs contributed to forest regeneration in 
Nepal and India by facilitating the formation of forest user groups and protection 
committees (Pretty and Ward 2001), while others have shown NGO support for 
decentralized forest governance (Gupta, Lele, and Sahu 2020). All the Indonesian 
cases included in this volume worked closely with NGOs. This chapter examined 
whether and how, by undertaking multiple roles in forest management, NGOs 
support CFM implementation in Uganda. However, even when NGOs are ac- 
knowledged as having a strong role in forest management, researchers studying 
CFM have not directly considered how they may influence the quality and lon- 
gevity of CFM implementation. 

Studies in forestry, environment, and natural resource management were 
reviewed to identify possible roles of NGOs in support of CFM that sustains en- 
vironmental, social, and cultural values. The five roles identified from this earlier 
period are funding, capacity building, monitoring, advocacy, and research (Banks, 
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Table 9.2 Possible NGO roles identified from literature 


NGO role Description 


Advocacy © Petitioning government for funds to implement community-based 
projects 
e Lobbying for government policy changes that support local communities 


Funding e Providing funds for activity implementation or equipment purchase 
e Providing in-kind supplies 
Hiring staff to work with communities 
Capacity e Training community members in governance, management activities, 
building and policy interpretation/implementation 


e Raising awareness and/or building support in the community about the 
natural environment 


Research © Collecting and analyzing data to track effects of CFM interventions 


Monitoring è Monitoring compliance with governmental laws 


Source: Banks et al. (2015); Barr et al. (2005); Barsimantov (2010); Contu and Girei (2014); Gupta 
et al. (2018); Hearn (2007); Reed (1997); Shandra (2007). 


Hulme, and Edwards 2015; Barr, Fafchamps, and Owens 2005; Barsimantov 2010; 
Contu and Girei 2014; Gupta, Lele, and Sahu 2020; Hearn 2007; Reed 1997; 
Shandra 2007). These roles are listed and described in Table 9.2. The emphasis 
on empowerment, so important in ACM, came in later studies. I then used a case 
study approach to examine on site the patterns seen in the literature review as 
summarized in Table 9.2. 

NGOs may take up one or all five roles described in Table 9.2 in supporting 
CFM implementation in Uganda. The three NGO functions listed in the forest 
policy are compatible with the five roles listed there. Hence in Uganda, NGOs 
are important CFM implementation partners (MWLE 2001), as has also been the 
case with many cases explicitly using an ACM approach. 


Methodology 


Case Study: Kapeka Integrated Conservation Development Agency 


This study investigated KICODA. Registered as a CBO in 2005 by the residents 
of Kapeka village, KICODA was formed to provide a forum to represent residents 
in a CFM Agreement with the NFA. Kapeka village has a population of over 
3,000 people and is located along the south-eastern border of Budongo Central 
Forest Reserve (Budongo). Although the study area is located in Bunyoro, the 
population is ethnically diverse with more than 18 tribes represented. The most 
dominant tribes are the Banyoro, Alur, and Lugbara; others include the Acholi, 
Langi, Alur, Bakyiga, and Iteso. There are also people who have migrated from 
the Democratic Republic of Congo and Southern Sudan. Most people are small- 
scale subsistence farmers, the majority of whom are sugarcane out-growers for 
Kinyara Sugar Factory, the largest employer in the area. 
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Budongo was gazetted as a central forest reserve in 1932. The forest occupies 
an area of 835 square kilometres making it the largest forest reserve in Uganda. 
Budongo is an important biodiversity conservation area, with more than 360 bird 
species, 465 tree species, and 24 mammal species, of which nine are primate spe- 
cies, including chimpanzees (Pan troglodytes), which are internationally protected. 
Budongo is well known for its mahogany (e.g. Khaya anthotheca) and ironwood 
(Cynometra alexandrii) species. It also has species that are endemic to Budongo, 
including two tree species, Muscicapa sethsmithi and Illadopsis puveli, and two bird 
species. There are several species of conservation concern, with mahogany and 
chimpanzees being the most preeminent. 

To facilitate management of Budongo Central Forest Reserve, the NFA divided 
the forest reserve into compartments. KICODA signed a CFM agreement with 
the NFA to manage compartment W24, which is adjacent to Kapeka village and 
767.70 ha in size. 


Data Collection and Analysis 


Data were collected in 2013 using semi-structured personal interviews and focus 
group discussions (FGDs). In addition, participant observation was used during for- 
est walks and visits to different parts of Kapeka village. These observations helped to 
provide context to activities and practices. While the initial interview participants 
were identified with the assistance of KICODA board members, the subsequent 
interview participants were identified using the snowball method to ensure diverse 
input from a variety of study participants. Each person interviewed was requested 
to propose two names for further interview. New interview participants were sought 
until data saturation was reached, and for this study, this was at 31 interviews (see 
Guest, Bunce, and Johnson 2006). Of the people who were interviewed, 14 were 
women and 17 men. Ten of the 31 interviewees were members of the KICODA 
Executive Committee, 19 were members, and two were non-members. 

An interview guide with open-ended questions was used to provide participants 
with the opportunity to actively participate and contribute more substantively to 
the study. Interview questions were designed to obtain information regarding the 
activities people participated in, which NGOs supported KICODA’s activities, 
and whether participants thought the forest was being effectively managed. All 
interviews were recorded with the consent of the interviewees. I could understand 
two of the main languages spoken within the study area, though not fluently. 
Thus, I hired translators (a man and a woman) for interviewees who were not 
comfortable speaking in, or did not know, English. 

Key person interviews were conducted with six individuals from NFA and 
NGOs: two each from the NFA and Community Conservation and Development 
Agency (CODECA), and one each from the Jane Goodall Institute (JGI) and 
Budongo Conservation Field Station. The interview with key persons explored 
the role of government and NGOs in CFM implementation and longevity. NGO 
participants agreed to having the names of their organizations used, although 
their own names have been omitted to protect their identity. 
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In addition to individual interviews, five focus group meetings were held in 
Kapeka village: two all-women groups, two all-men groups, and one mixed group. 
Various permutations of focus groups were used to meet the needs of participants 
(Morgan 1997). All focus group meetings were audio-recorded with the consent of 
participants. The focus group meetings were used to confirm themes found from 
initial data analysis of interviews with individuals. 

All interviews and FGD data were transcribed verbatim, exported to nVivo 
and coded. Data were analyzed following an inductive approach whereby themes 
that emerged from data guided analysis in conjunction with variables that were 
previously identified from reviewed literature (Miles and Huberman 1994). The 
results are presented in the next section in the form of tables, quotes, and figures. 
The quotes are used to represent the majority of the views shared by study partic- 
ipants unless stated otherwise. 


Results 


The results are presented in two parts: the first part identifies the three main 
types of actors in CFM implementation (NFA, KICODA, and NGOs) and then 
describes the NGOs in more detail as they support nearly all CFM activities 
that are implemented. The second part describes how CFM is implemented by 
KICODA with a focus on activities implemented and the NGOs that support 
these activities. 


Main Actors in Collaborative Forest Management Implementation 


The three main types of actors in CFM implementation were government 
through the NFA, the local community through their CBO KICODA and NGOs. 
A fourth type of actor, Nyabyeya Forestry College in Budongo Forest, hosted a 
training session in conjunction with one of the NGOs. 


The National Forest Authority (NFA) 


The NFA’s role was largely passive. They provided the Uganda Forest Policy 
(MWLE 2001) that guided CFM implementation, and one position at the NFA 
Headquarters in Kampala in charge of national CFM implementation. During 
the 2013 interview, the person in charge of CFM stressed financial constraints for 
CFM implementation, including the limited ability to travel to attend CFM meet- 
ings. A recent review of CFM implementation in Uganda also noted that NFA 
had limited funding and staffing for CFM implementation (Kazoora et al. 2020). 


Kapeka Integrated Conservation Development Agency (KICODA) 


KICODA is a village- and membership-based organization. Members receive life 
membership by paying a membership fee once. KICODA is run by an elected ex- 
ecutive committee made up of six men and six women. KICODA’s annual general 
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meetings are open to the public. However, voting is restricted to members. At the 
time of fieldwork, the membership fee was a one-time payment of 5,000 Uganda 
shillings (equivalent to US$1.40 in 2022). KICODA’s members were required to 
donate a percentage of earnings from their tree sales to the organization. 

Unlike most CBOs, which have not completed negotiating a CFM with the 
NFA, KICODA signed a CFM agreement in 2006. The objectives of KICODA’s 
CFM agreement are to: 


1 Conserve forest biodiversity 

2 Protect the forest from illegal activities 

3 Improve people’s income through forestry activities 

4 Contribute to improved livelihoods of the people of Kapeka 
5 Ensure regeneration of the forest 

6 Sensitize people about forest management 


These objectives guided the activities that government and NGOs supported in 
KICODA. 

Interview results showed that KICODA, like other Ugandan CBOs, lacked 
the resources required to meet its obligations under the CFM agreement they 
signed with the NFA. Results from the interviews also showed that there were 
four NGOs that supported the implementation of CFM activities by KICODA. 


Non-Government Organizations (NGOs) 


The four NGOs that supported the implementation of CFM activities by KI- 
CODA were CODECA, Budongo Conservation Field Station, JGI, and Environ- 
ment Conservation Trust Uganda (Ecotrust). All four NGOs were external to the 
community. Table 9.3 provides a description of these NGOs. One of the NGOs, 
JGI is Canadian, while the rest are Ugandan. 

Of the four NGOs identified by interview participants, CODECA was well 
known in the villages around Budongo Forest and had participated in the nego- 
tiation and signing of over 15 CFM agreements, including KICODA’s. CODECA 
supported KICODA activities related to capacity building, funding, and monitor- 
ing. Of these four, CODECA is the NGO that has supported KICODA for the 
longest period and provided the most funding for KICODA’s activities. 

Budongo Conservation Field Station (the Field Station) hosts local and interna- 
tional researchers. The Field Station’s original focus was chimpanzee research but 
this expanded to include community engagement when employees realized that 
community activities affected chimpanzee conservation. The Field Station sup- 
ported KICODA through capacity building and funding. According to participants, 
these activities included holding seminars to sensitize people about chimpanzees, 
providing training on alternative livelihood sources such as cultivating fast-growing 
fruit tree varieties; they also provided equipment for tree grafting activities. 

The JGI supported CFM activities through three roles: funding, capacity build- 
ing, and monitoring. Some of the Institute’s activities with KICODA included (a) 
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Table 9.3 Description of environmental NGOs working with KICODA to implement CFM in 


Kapeka 
NGO CODECA BCFS JGI Ecotrust 
# of times mentioned by 10 4 3 + 
interviewees (N = 31) 
# of times listed by focus 5 4 1 4 
groups (N = 5) 
Listed by NFA managers Yes No Yes Yes 
Type of NGO National National International National 
Funding source example CARE Royal Zoological Public donations, REDD, World 
Society of IUCN, REDD, Wildlife Fund, 
Scotland CARE IUCN 
Location of NGO office Masindi town = Budongo Forest Hoima town Entebbe town 
Approximate distance 30 km 16 km 60 km 280 km 
from NGO office to 
Kapeka village 
NGO mandate Training, Research, Research, Sustainable 
capacity conservation conservation, environmental 
building education management 
Status of support to Ceased in 2012 Ceased in 2012 Ceased in 2010 Ceased in 2014 
KICODA 
Status of NGO Changed name/ Still Active Still Active Still Active 
in 2019 18-Oct-21 18-Oct-21 18-Oct-21 
Website inactive 
18-Oct-21 


Source: Interviews by author and NGO websites. 


training in nursery operations, tree planting and management, and apiculture; 
(b) training and providing start-up materials like beehives and protective gear 
for honey harvesting; (c) creating environmental awareness; (d) training in small 
business management and record keeping; and (e) supporting joint forest patrols 
with the NFA. 

Ecotrust supported KICODA through capacity building and funding. This sup- 
port focused on activities that enhance personal livelihoods and generate income 
to support KICODA as an organization. Ecotrust was the last NGO to start work- 
ing with KICODA. 

All four NGOs received funding from international organizations with head- 
quarters in the global North. At the time of data collection, three of the NGOs had 
ceased supporting KICODA. CODECA ceased supporting KICODA’s activities be- 
cause it had run out of funding, while the other NGOs had other funding priorities. 

One clear difference between these kinds of activities and those developed by 
ACM is the emphasis on training, or teaching the villagers. Within ACM, the 
emphasis has been more on listening, though training materials were also devel- 
oped, when requested by villagers, driven by their own interests and expressed 
needs. 
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How CFM is Implemented 


CFM is implemented through activities that are developed and executed by CBOs 
such as KICODA. Nearly all CFM activities implemented by KICODA were sup- 
ported by the four NGOs that were active in the area. Figure 9.1 provides a list 
of activities supported by these NGOs. Table 9.4 provides a description of these 
activities and the NGO that supported it. 

The most common activities supported by NGOs were sensitizing members about 
the laws relating to harvesting NTFPs from Budongo. This activity was mentioned 
by all 31 community participants who were interviewed. The NTFPs harvested 
included firewood, water, thatching grass/building materials, honey, and materials 
for making handicrafts such as baskets. The commonly mentioned activities that 
were supported by NGOs were meetings and seminars. These were mostly held at 
the Catholic Church compound at the village center. During data collection, the 
author held some interviews and some of the focus group meetings in the same 
church compound. The chairperson of KICODA described his experience, which 
appears to go beyond the simple transfer of legal or scientific information: 


We were all green about the forest, now you can go inside the forest. You learnt 
things like bee keeping. You are taken for training, and then you are being 
trained about advocacy, about lobbying politicians, your communities. So, these 
are the things, the skills we have really learnt. And not only these ones, some- 
times even the community members are taken by the NGOs to other districts to 
go and learn things like poultry, bee keeping, tree planting, piggery, and others. 
So, these are some skills the communities have learnt through the CFM. 

[a participating man] 


Fund raising 


Logging 


Establish seedling nursery 


Networking 


Forest management 


Meetings 


Support income generation 


Training 


Harvest of forest products 


Figure 9.1 List of KICODA activities supported by NGOs with frequency distribution 
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Table 9.4 Description of some of the activities implemented by KICODA with the 
support of environmental NGOs 


Activity type Activity description NGO linked 
to activities 
Harvest of Forest products include firewood, thatching grass, CODECA 
forest vegetables, craft materials, etc. 
products 
Seminars/ On-site and off-site training seminars on forestry by-laws, JGI, BCFS, 
training patrolling, business management, bee keeping, etc. Ecotrust 
Meetings Executive committee meeting, women’s group meeting, CODECA, 
workshops, planning meetings. Ecotrust, 
Income Personal business e.g. bee keeping, tree planting, Ecotrust, 
generation goat rearing, chilli growing, Access National CODECA, 
Forest Authority contracts, e.g., road construction. JGI 
KICODA is paid a portion of the contract fees, etc. 
Forest Enrichment planting, afforestation, boundary planting, CODECA, 
management forest patrols, forest boundary maintenance. Ecotrust, 
JGI 
Networking Visited CBOs in Rakai and Bushenyi districts to learn CODECA 
from them. 
Timber harvest Logging, one license ~4 months long. n/a 
Seedling Established three seedling nurseries Ecotrust, 
Nursery CODECA 
Fund raising held one fundraiser, mobilized community to access Ecotrust, 
other funds. CODECA 


Notes: n/a = not applicable. 
Source: Table adapted from Egunyu (2015). 


NGO support for meetings and seminars included providing resources for the 
meetings, including trainers, stationary, and meals. For example, Ecotrust was de- 
scribed as providing training in various areas. Again, these suggest skills of value 
in empowering local communities. 


Ecotrust came and trained people on how to do bee keeping, and sensitized 
the community on conflict resolution, and also how to conserve natural 
resources, and the benefits. Also carrying out activities like planting on the 
boundary, they taught us. 

[a participating man] 


The training that was provided to KICODA members and or the people of Kapeka 
depended on the mandate of the NGO. For example, the Field Station supports 
chimpanzee conservation and that guided the training that they provided as 
described by a participant: 


There was Budongo Field Station which sensitized us about problems of 
animal management. 
[a participating man] 
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This quote illustrates how the training provided aligned with the NGO’s man- 
date. Through training on problem animal management, the Field Station was 
able to encourage community members to refrain from activities such as trapping, 
thereby supporting chimpanzee protection and conservation (a more top-down 
approach). 

NGOs sponsored training events. Generally, the training that was provided 
was to sensitize community members about CFM and Budongo Central Forest 
Reserve. For example, a participant described: 


There was a time when we were developing by-laws here. Ecotrust sponsored 
lunch for us. We started at around half past eight, we ended at around four. 
[a participating woman] 


Other times, the training or seminar was explicit in its intent to build people’s 
capacity to implement CFM and empower them to act in their own interest and 
become financially self-sustaining. 


When I went out for the tour to Bushenyi to visit another [CFM] group, I 
learned many things especially how to work with people and I also learned 
how to talk to people. I used to fear talking to people. But I have now learned 
that. These days I am a free woman. 

[a participating woman] 


CODECA came here and held a seminar for women on emancipation. 
Women, especially those who have not gone to school, fear to talk in meet- 
ings. CODECA trained women how to talk. I also trained some women, how 
to talk in meetings, although some still fear to talk. 

[a participating woman] 


The people of Kapeka did not have many livelihood options; the main employ- 
ment option was Kinyara Sugar Factory. It is not surprising that some of the capac- 
ity building seminars included personal business establishment and management. 
Participants described being trained and supported to run diverse personal and 
organizational income-generating activities: 


I participated in the seminar on managing businesses. I have a small business 
here, I make some money and it helps me at home to buy some things and to 
pay school fees. 

[a participating male] 


... the Jane Goodall Institute came in and brought about four beehives; those 
were supposed to be sited specifically for the office. Then they brought more 
[honey] harvesting gear. That’s when people started harvesting... 

[a participating woman] 
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From this excerpt, we can see the JGI supporting income-generating activities 
by providing beehives for individuals as well as for KICODA. The intent was for 
KICODA to sell honey, become financially self-sustaining and stop relying on 
external funding. Through supporting a variety of activities, the NGOs enabled 
KICODA to implement CFM. 


Discussion 


I set out to examine who was influencing CFM in Uganda by investigating CFM 
implementation by KICODA, a CBO established by Kapeka, a village adjacent to 
Budongo, the largest Central Forest Reserve in Uganda. Although CFM provides 
opportunities for forest-adjacent communities to participate in forest management 
and benefit from forest access (Larson and Soto 2008; Mawa, Tumusiime, and 
Babweteera 2021), the implementation of CFM at the local level, particularly in 
countries in the global South like Uganda, Nepal, India, and Ghana, requires the 
support of external actors. 

The CFM agreement that was signed between the NFA and KICODA required 
that the latter contribute to the protection, conservation, and management of Bu- 
dongo Forest. Hence, the NFA was an external actor who defined and guided who 
is involved in CFM implementation as well as what they do. Interviewees described 
how the implementation of KICODA'’s activities was supported by NGOs. NGOs 
supported three main types of activities: funding, capacity building, and monitor- 
ing. These types of activities were similar to what was observed by Gupta, Lele, and 
Sahu (2020) about NGO support for community forest management in India. 

Interview results indicate that NGOs helped KICODA to better understand 
the Uganda Forestry Policy with specific initiatives to address its three core el- 
ements related to public involvement: mobilizing and sensitizing local people, 
strengthening civil society, and supporting civil society participation in forestry 
management. These NGOs also helped KICODA by playing the roles identified 
from the literature (Banks, Hulme, and Edwards 2015; Egunyu 2015; Gupta, Lele, 
and Sahu 2020; Reed 1997) and further established in the results. 

Despite the fact that there are NGOs that carry out academic research (see, for 
example, Budongo Forest Field Station), there was no NGO support for research 
and advocacy. In addition, it also seemed as if NGO support was not leading 
to self-sufficiency in KICODA. However, KICODA is not the only community 
CFM organization that is struggling to become self-sufficient. A review of CFM 
in Uganda by Kazoora and others (2020) showed that nearly all communities 
and CBOs implementing CFM required external support. Although communities 
taking part in ACM have also required some external support, a central goal of 
that approach has been to minimize the need for such support in the long term; 
CFM, however, is designed — as part of its institutionalization — to be dependent 
on external (both NGO and government) support. 

I argue that although CFM is defined by the NFA (government) in Uganda, 


implementation and longevity are considerably influenced by national and 
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international NGOs. What does this say about the future of CFM implementa- 
tion in Uganda? Pagdee, Kim, and Daugherty (2006) reviewed community for- 
estry worldwide and found that factors that influenced the success of community 
forests were tenure security, clear ownership, expectation of benefits, shared in- 
terests between community members and local authorities, strong leadership, and 
effective enforcement of rules and regulations. Some of these items, particularly 
expectation of benefits, shared interests between community members and local 
authorities, and strong leadership, are evident in the practice of CFM in Uganda. 
Mawa, Babweteera, and Tumusiime (2022) also reported increased access to forest 
products from state forestry reserves as well as the ability to access credit using 
CFM groups. Still, it remained challenging for KICODA to financially support 
most of its activities. 


Comparing CFM Implementation to ACM Description 


There were several similarities between CFM implementation and ACM as de- 
scribed in the literature (Colfer, Prabhu, and Larson 2022; Fisher, Prabhu, and 
McDougall 2007). Both ACM and CFM involved joint or collective action, lead- 
ers were drawn from the local community and there was learning during imple- 
mentation. See Table 9.5 for more details. However, there were some differences 
between CFM implementation and ACM as described in the literature. For exam- 
ple, empowerment is obvious in ACM, less so in the CFM practiced by KICODA. 


Table 9.5 Similarities and differences between CFM implementation by KICODA and ACM as 


described in the literature 


Adaptive Collaborative Management 
(ACM) 


Collaborative Forest Management (CFM) in practice 


Joint or collective action 


Social learning among stakeholders 


Communication and creation of a 
shared vision 


Involvement of local and relevant 
stakeholders 

Leaders are drawn from the local 
communities 

Attention to gender and other social 
differentiation 


Discussion and encouragement of 
cross-scale linkages 


CFM was implemented using joint or collective action. 


There was evidence of social learning among KICODA 
members. They reported acquiring skills and knowledge. 


KICODA's vision was jointly developed by members over a 
series of meetings. 


CFM practice involved members who were from the local 
forest-adjacent community, Kapeeka village. 


KICODA’s leaders are drawn from the local community — 
Kapeeka village. 


KICODA’s executive committee had 12 members, half 
were female. The committee reflected attention to 
gender and other social differentiation as there was a 
youth representative, an elder representative, a women’s 
representative, and a representative for persons with 
disabilities. 

KICODA hosted two other CBOs that were practicing 
CFM, they also visited a CBO that was practicing CFM 
in the south western part of Uganda. The trip was for 
motivation and learning purposes. 
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Seek and apply knowledge actively and Sought and applied knowledge deliberately. 
deliberately 


Learning is at a higher level enabling Of the 31 KICODA members interviewed, all reported 


stakeholders to reframe their learning. Most of the learning was at a lower level where 
perspectives or part of their people acquired information. A few people reported a 
worldview — transformative learning reframing of their worldviews. 

Iterative learning process that includes KICODA members described repetitive learning processes 
monitoring and reflection and that included accumulation of more knowledge and 
strengthens communities’ abilities acquisition of skills. A few members described a change in 
to learn from their own experience/ perspectives (worldviews). 
experiments 

Vision serves as a reference point for |= KICODA members described their vision and expressed a 
stakeholders to navigate through desire to achieve the vision through implementation of 
decision making and management CFM related activities. 

Emphasis on good, equitable KICODA members reported being facilitated by trained 
bottom-up facilitation professionals and some NGO employees. 


Obvious empowerment of local people Some KICODA participants reported that they were 
empowered. But this was not obvious and or widespread 


among KICODA members. 


Source: ACM characteristics obtained from Fisher, Prabhu, and McDougall (2007); Colfer, Prabhu, and Larson 
(2022). CFM practice from interviews. 


As is evidenced in Table 9.5, ACM-like features are more obvious in the CFM 
implementation than in descriptions of the CFM approach and legislation. These 
features, as applied while implementing CFM in Uganda however, included learning, 
some empowerment and developing a vision — much like ACM. These elements were 
not highlighted as central by the NFA to CFM practice, as they had been among 
ACM practitioners and theorists. Yet, many of the quotations suggest that learning, 
empowerment, and shared visioning independently evolved in the Ugandan context. 


Conclusions 


This study provided an in-depth look at the implementation of CFM by a local 
CBO and identified three types of actors in CFM implementation in Uganda. Al- 
though the Uganda Forest Policy and the NFTPA 2003 identify additional actors, 
this study focused on those actors working with Kapeka village to illustrate the 
types of workers and the influence they had on CFM implementation. 

The NFA was proactive in providing a niche in the forest policy and NFTPA 
for CBOs and NGOs to support the implementation of CFM in Uganda. How- 
ever, KICODA relied heavily on NGOs for CFM implementation and when the 
NGOs reduced their support, KICODA’s activity level dropped. CFM implemen- 
tation in Uganda as evidenced by KICODA is heavily supported by external 
actors, local, national, and international NGOs. Without the support of these 
NGOs, the implementation and practice of CFM in Uganda would be in limbo. 
This observation is also supported by Nsita et al. (2020) and Kazoora et al. (2020), 
as well as in the experience of Bomuhangi et al. (2022) and Mukasa et al. (2022). 
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Here is what scholars and practitioners can learn from CFM implementation 
in Uganda: 


e Empowering local forest-adjacent communities: NGOs and the NFA in- 
itiated, designed, and held most training and capacity building seminars 
for CFM practitioners. National and international NGOs and NFA appear 
to have approached CFM implementation as if KICODA members had no 
knowledge to contribute to the process. However, local communities also 
have local and traditional knowledge that they can contribute. Government 
agencies and NGOs are not only givers of resources and knowledge but are 
also learners. If KICODA and other external actors had approached the local 
communities with greater respect toward local knowledge and experience, 
they might have had a better success rate and more longitudinal staying 
power. They might thus have been able to contribute more to the wider na- 
tional issue of weaning community CFM organizations off external support 
for local activities. 

e The role of NGOs: CFM implementation in Uganda requires the registration 
of a CBO, knowledge of forestry laws and regulations, as well as the ability to 
negotiate a CFM agreement with the NFA. Because of these requirements, 
national and international NGOs continue to have an important role to play 
in CFM implementation in Uganda, particularly during the community initi- 
ation phase. However, local communities should be able to own and continue 
implementing CFM, and NGOs should support them toward this. Simplifica- 
tion of registration procedures and laws could be another way forward. 

e CFM definitions: CFM has an ideal description in the literature. But there 
are various iterations in practice depending on location. CFM implementa- 
tion differs from country to country and community to community. There- 
fore, countries do well to modify CFM implementation according to their 
own local laws and situations. In Uganda, the 3Rs, that is, clarifying rights, 
roles, and responsibilities, is the basis for CFM. This approach, which explic- 
itly addresses people’s rights, could, in turn, help us to address land use and 
forestry elements of climate change and other environmental issues. 

e CFM and ACM have similarities and differences. The main difference is 
that for ACM, learning is intentional, empowerment is an obvious outcome, 
and visioning is locally determined. While in CFM, learning is a byproduct 
of activities, empowerment is not an explicitly sought outcome and the pro- 
ject vision is a pre-defined goal to be achieved. Yet in practice, the CFM im- 
plementation appears to have taken on some of the learning, empowerment, 
and localized visioning that ACM also found valuable. The other advantage 
that CFM has over ACM so far is that it is automatically institutionalized in 
a way that ACM has not yet succeeded in doing. 


CFM has the potential to last for a long time in Uganda as it is meeting a need 
in providing forest-adjacent communities with an equitable way of managing and 
accessing forestry resources. In addition to providing benefits to forest-adjacent 
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communities, CFM activities have been linked to healthy forests (see Mawa et al. 
2020; Turyahabwe et al. 2012). The forest policy and NFTPA also provide NGOs 
with legitimate structures to support CFM implementation. However, this study 
found that KICODA has needed external support to continue to implement CFM. 
As long as forest-based communities need a forum to participate in forest manage- 
ment and NGOs are interested in supporting CFM activities, CFM will continue 
to be implemented in Uganda. However, I posit that the lack of resources and 
local capacity to implement CFM will continue to impact its endurance in any 
particular site. 
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Introduction to Chapter 10 


In this chapter, we switch from a concentration on specific, Anglophone, East 
African countries — Zimbabwe, Malawi and Uganda — to a broader overview, from 
a regional, Francophone, Central African perspective — based on experience in 
Cameroon and the Democratic Republic of Congo. 

Rooted in Central Africa, this chapter takes a global view of forest manage- 
ment, building on the critiques of development processes so powerful in the ac- 
ademic social sciences. It examines the continuing influence of Africa’s colonial 
past and the colonial and capitalist paradigms which have endured — partially due 
to their continuing benefit to powerful actors (‘long-distance claimants’), many, 
though not all, from the global North. Most of the chapter sets the stage for the 
examination of participatory approaches as exemplified by the approach the au- 
thors took in Central Africa: a combination of ACM and Model Forests. 

These authors document a wide range of activities that were carried out collab- 
oratively with Central African partners at various scales. But they also highlight 
the unpredictability and powerlessness that derive from dependence on external 
funding — using a sad experience of their own as a demonstration. Unlike the 
previous two chapters, by Kamoto et al. and Egunyu, Diaw et al. argue that such 
dependence will not satisfy in the long run. Ultimately, they also conclude that 
although the participation of local communities and governments is important 
and necessary, a sole concentration at this level is inadequate to improve the lives 
of local communities — unless it is solidly grounded in ‘blue’ and ‘social’ econo- 
mies (as discussed in the chapter). 

As Diaw et al. point out, “The MF [Model Forests] approach is one of the rare 
landscape approaches with a systematic method for convening stakeholders at dif- 
ferent scales in a well-defined space.” Another of the important lessons from this 
chapter: they describe cases where successes would have been greater had they 
been able to scale up further. Their dependence on external, unreliable funding 
played a major role in their inability to do so. 

Both Diaw et al. and Prabhu and Colfer (Chapter 11) lead from broader 
perspectives than have most ACM analysts — suggesting directions: this one 
emphasizing the need for structural changes in the global economic system, the 
other for moving toward more substantive incentives for ongoing and potential 
environmental stewardship. 
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Introduction 


This chapter questions the paradox between (a) the intellectual, political, and 
participatory vitality of the African forest sector (particularly in Central Africa), 
and (b) the inversion of the African forest economy. The African forest economy 
is ‘inverted’ insofar as it does the reverse of what all other, more successful, world 
regions do to add value to and grow their economies. In this chapter, we make the 
point that this ‘forest paradox’ expresses an even greater oddity: the immense eco- 
nomic value and multifaceted wealth embedded in African natural environments 
and the extraordinary material poverty of the people living in those resource-rich 
places. This ‘African poverty paradox’ has its own intellectual component in the 
array of policies and discourses promising development, conservation, democracy 
and other social goods without addressing the relevant transformative conditions 
for Africa’s people. In fact, the whole cognitive, ideological, institutional, and 
symbolic system of external representation of, and intervention in the African 
forest universe forms the flip side of this joint forest and poverty paradox, referred 
to also as more simply, ‘the paradox’. 

This chapter is not about poverty, but about ground-breaking lessons from 
an attempt to achieve development in rural/forested Africa through trans- 
formative change, using novel participatory governance and innovation tools 
and approaches. The chapter’s central objective is to question and rethink the 
roles and ambitions of participatory engagements for local democratic govern- 
ance in Africa, considering the gravity of the poverty paradox and its momen- 
tous significance for the viability of future African and world sustainability. 
The chapter explains why Africa is critical to current and future population, 
climate, environment and development trajectories, and opens a window into 
how future options could eventually look from the ground up. Relying on a 
critique of the colonial legacy of mercantilism and environmentalism in Africa, 
the chapter further argues that, for the participatory paradigm to remain rele- 
vant and avoid acting as a smokescreen for externally driven conservation and 
financial interests, it must contribute to addressing the poverty paradox in a way 
that is truly transformative. 
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The next two sections contextualize and define the conceptual frame for this 
transformative change, which we see, following the Intergovernmental Science 
Policy Platform on Biodiversity and Ecosystem Services (IPBES 2019: 18), as 


...fundamental changes in development paradigms, entailing changes in so- 
ciety, including much more efficient use of land, water, energy and materials, 
rethinking of consumption habits and major transformations of food systems. 


In the African context, we also see it as a pathway to structural transformation, 
defined in Section 2. In Section 1, we start with the forest side of the poverty par- 
adox to show how value creation is structurally truncated in this sector and what 
this tells us of poverty and structural un-development in Africa. This section also 
discusses the informal economy because of its neglect in the forest sector and its 
hidden economic and social value in light of future ecological economic options 
for Africa. This plants the seeds of further discussion of the informal economy 
from historical, ideological, and strategic angles in the following section. These 
discussions provide a broad context for the debates that took place in the African 
Model Forests Network (AMFN) when the time came to define its economic 
program (the One Programme; see Section 3). 

Section 2 frames our understanding of the complex strategic problem underlying 
the forest poverty paradox and sets up the chapter’s conceptual building blocks. 
We define the key concepts of structural transformation, which we see as a system 
shift in the way we create economic value and incorporate ecological and social 
values in the African forest economy. The system of value creation is at the core 
of the poverty paradox and other hidden consequences of the ‘Western bias’ in 
the framing of Africa’s environmental problems. The section highlights the flip 
side — paradigmatic and ideological — of the paradox and analyzes the relationship 
between some of the concepts and common paradigms influencing the structure of 
external interventions in the sector. We look briefly at the convergence of climate, 
demographic, environmental, economic and social issues, including agriculture, 
food, and deforestation, that demand a fresh outlook. At the heart of our explora- 
tion is the type of global system shift that needs to happen in the coming decades 
and the reason Africa has such an important role to play in the process. 

The third and last section draws on the trajectory of Adaptive Collaborative 
Management (ACM) in Central Africa and its expression in the Model Forests 
(MF) network. It considers what links them, how they differ and complete each 
other, and how they came to face the poverty paradox. We see how fully en- 
gaged actors, resourced with convening platforms and open, problem-solving 
learning tools as offered by embedded MF and ACM concepts, could not fail 
to be confronted with the poverty paradox. In doing so, we show the fertilizing, 
eye-opening content of this joint ACM-MF approach, as well as the formative 
and transformative value of the tools, concepts and practical innovations devel- 
oped to address the paradox. We draw lessons from these concepts and practices 
regarding the emergence of communities of practice, the transformative power 
of people-centered innovation, and the construction of territorial identities. But 
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we also consider the dire limitations of such processes when they lack long-term 
investment and reinvestment capability in order to project and take root durably 
in the economy. 

Finally, the chapter draws both broad and specific lessons from these trajecto- 
ries in Central Africa. We document the nature of the successes obtained and the 
failures sustained and provide insights on some fundamental limitations to trans- 
formative change at the landscape level. In doing so, we explore, from experience, 
the conditions needed for grassroots and collaborative governance, like ACM, to 
contribute to these processes and endure in concrete places. 


The African forest economy and the poverty paradox 
in Central Africa 


Only over the past seven years have some reports begun to shed light on the struc- 
tural disabilities of Africa’s forest economy. These are fundamental impairments 
that could be ‘fixed’ only by changing the very structure of the economy. They are 
at the heart of the sad position and performance of Africa in global forest value 
chains, as documented by two recent African Development Bank (AfDB) pub- 
lications (ANRC 2021a, 2021b). These papers highlight the weak intra-African 
wood trade and the dismal external trade balance deficit of 12 of the biggest Afri- 
can forest economies, confirming previous studies, particularly FAO’s State of the 
World Forests (2014) and Diaw (2015). Additionally, CIFOR studies have shown 
that the forest wealth produced in Central Africa comes mostly from the informal 
sector (Cerutti et al. 2014), and that agro-plantations in Cameroon and Congo 
can be six times more profitable than forest concessions (Lescuyer et al. 2014). 


Value creation in the African wood economy 


The World Food Organization (FAO 2011) estimates that there were nearly 675 
million hectares of forests in Africa in 2010, representing about 17% of the world’s 
forest area.! FAO’s (2014) State of the World Forests (or FAO 2014) gives the gross 
value added (GVA, i.e., the sum of all sector revenues minus the cost of purchases 
from other sectors) of the formal timber sector in different regions of the world in 
2011. With an added value of US$ 606 billion, the forest economy represented a 
little less than 1% of the world economy, a ratio that was roughly the same for all 
world regions. All had a forestry sector adding more or less 1% to the value of the 
general economy.” With a GVA of US$ 17 billion, Africa was worth 2.8% of the 
global forest economy. All other regions were doing better. With about the same 
amount of forests (18%), the Asia and Oceania region was doing 15 times better 
and accounted for 43% of the global forest economy. It was followed by Europe 
(27%) and North America (17%). Latin America and the Caribbean, the second 
weakest economy, did almost three times better than Africa (8%), with only 5% 
more forests (22%). It is thus not just that Africa is losing forest biodiversity at 
unprecedented rates, it is also not making any significant economic gain from the 


use of its forest resources (Archer et al. 2018) (Table 10.1 and Figure 10.1). 
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Table 10.1 Global value added (GVA) in the world forest sector (Billion USD at 2011 


prices) 

Regions Forestry Sawnwood Pulp and Total Share of the Share of the 
and and wood- paper national global forest 
logging based production economy economy 

panel (GDP) 

Asia and Oceania 84 66 111 260 1.1 42.9 

% 32 25 43 100 

Europe 35 61 68 164 0.9 27.1 

% 21 37 4] 100 

North America 26 29 61 115 07 19.0 

% 23 25 53 100 

Latin Americaand 14 12 24 49 09 8.1 

Caribbean 

% 29 24 49 100 

Africa 11 3 3 17 0.9 2.8 

% 65 18 18 100 

World 170 171 267 606 (0.9) 99.8 
28 28 44 100 


Data source: FAO (2014) 


The internal structure of forestry activities explains this poor performance. 
Africa is, by far, the worst performing forestry region in the world because it ex- 
ports its wood raw or barely processed, instead of transforming it locally into high- 
end wood products that create domestic jobs and significant local added value. 
Two-thirds of Africas GVA in FAO (2014) came from primary activities. It was 
the only world region to present such a profile. All the other regions concentrate 
on value-adding processing activities from which they derive between two-thirds 
and three-quarters of their forest value (FAO 2014, Figure 10.3). In fact, in 2014, 
Africa’s GVA share of global processing activities represented a tiny 1.8% for lum- 
ber industries and 1.1% for the pulp and paper sector. Even the primary sector’s 
performance is disappointing with only 6.5% of the value produced worldwide. 
This situation still prevails today. Africa barely exists in high-end value segments 
of the forest value chain and its share of global aggregate income sharply falls in 
inverse ratio to the degree of transformation (Figures 10.1c,d and 10.2). 

This failure to create high-grade processing added value is confirmed by the 
latest data from the AfDB. Using a selection of 12 of the most forest-endowed 
African countries? in ITTO and FAOSTAT databases, the AfDB studies (no- 
tably, ANRC 2021a) show that from 2011-2020 these countries had a combined 
positive trade balance of US$ 26.7 billion for primary wood products (logs, sawn- 
wood, plywood and veneers) but sharply negative ones for more processed prod- 
ucts. The combined deficit of the 12 countries over that period was over US$ 
20.4 billion in the trade of 3 selected secondary processed wood products, where, 
for the same products, Asian countries made a trade surplus of US$ 250 billion 
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Figure 10.1 Africa in forest value chains 


(see Table 10.2). With respect to seven selected tertiary wood products, these 
African countries registered a trade deficit of US$ 6.98 billion between 2010 and 
2019, where Indonesia alone made a surplus of US$ 41.2 billion. In order to feed 
its exports of wooden furniture to the US and other countries, Vietnam imports 
250 different species of wood annually, 100 from Africa (MARD 2022; TTM 
2020). Vietnam made US$ 7 billion in 2016 from such exports (ANRC 2021a), 
whereas, in the whole 2011-2020 decade, the seven West African countries cited 
by AfDB barely made US$ 2.01 billion from the cumulative export value of 
wooden furniture (Dokua 2021). By 2021, Vietnam wood export turnover to the 
US market alone had grown to US$ 8.8 billion (MARD 2022), while the gov- 
ernment aims to hit US$ 20 billion worth of exports to the US, Japan, South 
Korea, Western Europe, and China, by 2025 (Dalheim 2022).° In a nutshell and 
following the famous quip, Africa exports wealth (in the form of raw logs and 
slightly processed wood) and imports poverty (as jobs and forest revenue losses) 
through that process. We are reminded that ten years ago GEF (2013) was fore- 
casting that Africa would be importing wood by 2030. What will we do then? 
(Figures 10.3 and 10.4). 
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Table 10.2 Selected trade and export figures comparing Africa with Asia and Latin America (from 
the African Development Bank, ANRC 2021a) 


Countries Primary WP- Secondary WP — 2011-2020 Tertiary processed 
2011-2020 Logs, Wooden furniture, builder WP — 2010-2019 
sawnwood, woodwork (doors, floorings, etc.), Writing, printing & sanitary 
veneer, plywood Cane and bamboo papers, newsprint, chemical 

wood pulp, case material, 
cartonboard 

5 Central Africa US$ 19.18 US$ -941.2 million US$ -785 million 

billion 

7 West Africa US$ 7.5 billion US$ -2.807 billion US$ -6.2 billion 

Indonesia = a US$ 41.2 billion 

Vietnam 5 US$ 7 billion (2016) Furniture — 

Malaysia = US$ 2.6 billion (2017) exports _ 

only 

Africa overall — US$ -20.4 billion — 

Asia overall — US$ 250 billion = 

Latin America = US$ -48 million = 


Veneers 


Plywood 


Sawnwood 


Roundwood 


$0 $200 $400 


(down from a 
surplus of US$ 
6.8 billion in 
2006-2013) 


Value indices for different levels of primary wood processing in DRC 
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Figure 10.2 Value indices for different levels of wood processing in Africa 


Wasted potential: the neglect and under-representation of the 
informal economy 


The poor performance of the wood industry still gives an incomplete picture, as 
it ignores non-timber forest products (NTFPs) and other informal components 
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primary production activities 


Figure 10.3 Africa as the world’s inverse 


of the forest economy. The estimated global NTFP income in 2011 was US$ 
88 billion (FAO 2014), 77% of it captured by the Asia-Oceania region. Africa 
represented only US$ 5.3 billion, that is, 6% of that total; though that amount is 
still worth a third of the formal African timber sector GVA. However according 
to FAO (2014), approximately 43% of the global income from the informal pro- 
duction of fuelwood and construction materials (US$ 33 billion) was generated in 
Africa. This is the only domain where Africa predominates and the amounts con- 
cerned are almost equal to the GVA of the formal wood sector (US$ 17 billion). 
In addition, anecdotal evidence suggests that both estimations of the incomes 
from NTFPs as well as fuelwood and construction activities may be considerably 
underestimated. 

The relative weight of NTFPs and other informal value chains, combined 
with their serious underestimation, reflect both their central place in the culture, 
health, and livelihoods of millions of Africans (see Ingram et al. 2011) and the fact 
that they routinely escape official statistics and strategic planning in Africa. The 
series of studies CIFOR conducted between 2010 and 2013 in Cameroon, Dem- 
ocratic Republic of Congo, Gabon, Ecuador, and Indonesia (Cerutti et al. 2014) 
shows that employment in the informal domestic timber market can be several 
times higher than in the formal sector, ranging from 45,000 people in Cameroon 
to 1.5 million in Indonesia. In Cameroon, this sector accounts for the greater 
part of the wood economy and employs many more people than export-oriented 
industrial logging. 

Thus, the inversion of the formal timber sector in Africa is aggravated by 
the lack of understanding and strategic integration of the informal timber and 
non-timber forest economy. The way Africa consumes its wood, by favoring fuel- 
wood and the export of primary products, logs and lightly processed sawnwood 
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and plywood, is a vector of underdevelopment. The incentive for foreign operators 
to invest in local processing is weak, while private African actors are, for the 
most part, trapped in informality and illegality, for lack of financial strategy and 
capacity to invest in the higher segments of the wood chain. NTFPs are equally 
neglected. 

The development of cutting-edge industries in food and beverages, health, cos- 
metics, flavors, fibers and other natural products is within reach. But the lack of 
political attention and strategic investment to develop this immense potential 
is daunting. This contrasts with high investments, whether political, legislative, 
financial, and/or intellectual, in much less consequential projects, while the peo- 
ple’s economy is going nowhere. 


The flip side: framing a response to the forest poverty paradox 


We started this chapter by highlighting the inverted nature of the African for- 
estry sector and its role in maintaining poverty conditions. Yet, 20 years ago, the 
Forestry Outlook Study for Africa (FAO 2003) had already identified the contin- 
uing focus on fuel wood and low value-added exports, such as industrial round- 
wood and sawn wood, as a trap for the region. The report maintained this was 
keeping Africa in a sluggish segment of trade, the antipode of ‘the phenomenal 
growth in the trade of processed items’ and a corresponding ‘decline in the share 
of unprocessed items’ (FAO 2003). So why is this unique phenomenon still the 
norm in Africa, and what might be the options for changing the status quo? 
We argue in the following two subsections that this un-development, epitomized 
by the forest poverty paradox, persists because of deep colonial and ideological 
roots, each with a role of its own. We then critique the scientific discourse on 
NTFPs and tropical deforestation, to serve as the basis for critical propositions 
on how Africa should address and integrate its nature management and sustain- 
able development. We then present new models and principles of collaborative 
and ecological economy, which can open credible alternative pathways to viable 
African futures. Such analyses and perspectives greatly influenced African MF 
in our attempts to develop an economic framework of transformative change at 
the landscape level. 


Colonial and ideological continuities in the construction of the 
poverty paradox 


The current structure of the African forest sector, notably, its parceling into myr- 
iad parks, reserves, and concessions, is a colonial legacy. Systemic inertia alone, 
however, was insufficient to maintain colonial influence, no matter how deep, for 
so long. Active systems of thought and values endowed with their own political 
economy, that is, their own rationale in the global interplay of powers and inter- 
ests, proved essential in order to preserve some of the colonial fundamentals in 
the evolving status quo. We briefly examine and illustrate these two — historical 
and ideological — components of the problem. 
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Historically, concessionary politics and fortress conservation (Hulme and Mur 
phree 2001) were key drivers that shaped the architecture of forested landscapes. 
A cornerstone of feudal tenures in Europe, the concessionary system evolved in 
the 17th century to become a tool of European colonial expansion with British 
and Dutch charter companies (Karsenty 2010). Portugal established huge trading 
concessions in the 18th century to attract Portuguese settlers to Mozambique; 
the King of Belgium, the infamous Leopold II (Hochschild 1998), inaugurated 
the system in Central Africa at the end of the 19th century. France copied the 
system and established 40 massive territorial concessions over 700,000 km? cov- 
ering about 78% of the present-day Central African Republic, Chad, Congo and 
Gabon. Until 1929, private companies had state power of justice and policing in 
these giant concessions that encompassed all types of resources (except mines), 
along with native villages and towns (Coquery-Vidrovitch 1972). 

Around 1910, the concessionaires’ exorbitant privileges were curtailed. They 
had to give back parts of ‘their’ territories to the state and to limit themselves 
to one product, either timber or rubber. In exchange, they were given full own- 
ership of the land they chose (Karsenty 2010). The first forest concessions were 
born around that time, granting huge powers despite official restrictions. In 1910, 
European commercial traders began organizing large-scale commercial hunting 
in Central Africa (Roulet and Hardin 2010). As part of the concession system, 
vast expanses of forestlands were withdrawn from traditional communal controls 
(Diaw and Njomkap 1998). Meanwhile, protected areas were expanded, initially 
as forest or game reserves (Diaw and Tiani 2010). 

Originally inspired by American theological romanticism, the first modern parks 
were created in settler territories at the end of the 19th century (Diaw and Tiani 
2010). This was a time when policies could be imposed by force, without true ne- 
gotiation with the natives. Sabie (Kruger) in South Africa and Amboseli in Kenya 
were established as early as 1892 and 1899, respectively. Other reserves followed in 
the 1920s and later within the framework of land ordinances, forest acts, laws and 
decrees targeting broader aspects of the relationship between natives and Europe- 
ans (Diaw and Njomkap 1998). The reclassification of reserves into national parks 
accelerated after WWII (Adams and Hulme 2001), continuing to the present. 

Thus, in Africa, concessionary and conservation policies were linked early in 
the 20th century, along with a certain form of ‘participation’ (Joiris and Bigombe 
2010). Conflicting public demands from Europe on colonial authorities to develop 
the colonies and, at the same time, to intervene to avert the loss of a disappearing 
natural Eden, found an outlet in the coupling of extractive reserves with ‘virgin’, 
‘inviolate’ natural parks. Taken together, parks and productive forest reserves thus 
reconciled the tensions in the West between utilitarian and moral demands on 
nature to become the twin udders of the ‘commercial and aesthetic dreams of 
colonialism’ (Neumann 1995, p. 153). This basic structure, and its estrangement 
from the deepest transformational aspirations of Africans is still very much the 
norm in forested African landscapes. 
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Long-distance claimants in the fate of African forests: advocates, 
merchants, and scientists 


The twin mercantile and conservation functions assigned African forests in colo- 
nial times remain the global environmental benchmark for Africa. How is it that 
the colonial forest infrastructure and its flawed structure of value creation could 
remain the norm for so long, with all the resulting un-development? Africa as a 
place of raw material production and export has benefited the developed world for 
centuries, which surely has some relevance, along with the system’s ideological 
functions. In classical social theory, ideology is a mask, an obfuscation of reality 
that gives people a truncated picture of how the world works in order to help 
those in power to maintain control. It is, in fact, all too common to see papers on 
the very structure of the forest industry falling into that trap. For instance, the 
critique of the ‘inherently anti-poor’ model of large-scale industrial timber con- 
cessions and its failure ‘to contribute to the sustainable development of (African) 
countries’ by Counsell, Long, and Wilson (2007, p. 133) falls short. In none of 
its 24 chapters, including on economic sustainability (Counsell 2007; Van Dorp 
2007), do they mention the low processing, low value-added trap in the sector and 
the sea change in jobs and prosperity that Africans investing in the advanced 
processing of their own forest products would induce. Instead, we see a propensity 
to address legitimate but soft impact topics, e.g., on rights and Indigenous people, 
or false leads such as ‘pro-poor forestry initiatives’ — as if the ‘poor’ were to remain 
a fixture in a never-ending African forestry status quo. 

In fact, as Diaw (2005a) noted, there is a fierce, ongoing struggle for control of 
African forests, involving three key groups of actors: (1) an inner circle of ‘for- 
est owners’, in particular African States and local communities; (2) ‘Second-tier 
claimants’ holding state-granted subsidiary rights; this group includes protected 
area managers, industrial loggers, and other industries and projects; and (3) 
‘long-distance claimants’ who presume to have far-reaching rights to nature. This 
includes wealthy, powerful and influential donors, scientists and conservation ad- 
vocates who draw on moral and aesthetic ideologies, widely relayed in the global 
North, to legitimize their demand for rights over distant natural spaces. Their 
discourse is dual: it posits that biodiversity is a global issue that must benefit all 
humankind yet refuses to see their national wealth as a global benefit. Thus, while 
granting themselves rights over forests of developing countries, they do not in re- 
turn assume their duty of solidarity, for instance, by sharing ecologically relevant 
technological advances or by allowing freedom of movement to industrialized 
countries. This amounts to saying: open your parks to us, which are also ours, 
those which God has given us all as heritage, while we keep our technologies to 
ourselves and close our borders to you (Diaw 2005a). 

This group of long-distance claimants has had the most influence on our 
forest-related paradigms, which sometimes resemble discursive innovation — that 
is, the constant producing of new paradigms that do not address core local de- 
velopment issues, yet have deep, intrusive impacts on the organization, language 
and focus of forest actors and institutions. Looking closely, with sensitivity, we 
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realize that these paradigmatic solutions are inadequate, often stopgap measures 
that rarely address the fundamental problems highlighted in this chapter. These 
paradigms typically subordinate the development interests of the global South to 
environmental objectives as conceived in industrialized countries. 

This is most obvious in the struggles surrounding industrial logging, which Eu- 
ropean extractive interests dominated until their recent progressive displacement 
by Asian, notably Chinese, interests. Two poles are at loggerheads: foreign in- 
dustrial loggers vs. long-distance claimants — international advocacy NGOs and 
their African, science and media allies. The latter are waging a virulent long-term 
campaign to phase out logging, without ever addressing its ecologically benign 
transformation to the benefit of Africans. Scientists are actively involved in these 
struggles (Gray 2002; Legault and Cochrane 2021; Lescuyer et al. 2012), no mat- 
ter their cautionary approaches and their search for objectivity. In fact, logging, 
occurring within an ocean of poverty, having done little to improve local peo- 
ple’s livelihoods, is an easy strawman to destroy (Fuller et al. 2018). This article, 
linking Chinese wood imports from Central Africa to deforestation and, anec- 
dotally, to Chinese furniture exports to the US, incited a mini storm of offended 
Western media laments about ‘How Furniture Demand in America Thins Forests 
Across Central Africa (ALERT 2018; Cannon 2018). An analysis of this discourse 
abundantly shows the bias and presumptive position of the protagonists who con- 
sider themselves entitled to call for US consumer boycotts of Chinese imports 
without ever considering the position and interests of Africans. This is typical. 
In spite of all the brouhaha, the debate never touches the poverty paradox, the 
inverted structure of the African forest industry, the very low value additions, the 
job opportunities lost, or the remedies offered by structural transformation. By 
structural transformation, we mean the transition from a low productivity econ- 
omy to a highly productive, imaginative, diversified, low carbon, social economy 
(Diaw and Franks 2019). As in other cases, the conversation focuses on issues that 
remain peripheral to our core problem, which is left unspoken and unaddressed, 
despite being at the core of all true sustainability prospects for Africa. 


Is an ecological development future for Africa possible? 
A critical proposition 


To carve out a bold future for themselves, Africans must explore transformative 
pathways by which to invest their creative imagination, intelligence, and im- 
mense natural wealth. They must take responsibility for the current situation, 
without blaming everything on dominant, Western-inspired paradigms and the 
mind-eroding, stifling impact of post-colonial institutions and their mimetic or 
ganization of States, languages and education systems. Africa’s official languages 
of instruction and government are not the languages of the people but foreign 
languages — an interesting parallel with the forest paradox. So an effort must 
be made by Africans to free their minds and exercise their creative freedom to 
strengthen their position in the world and move into the future they want. We 
examine two cases: ‘sustainable use’ of NTFPs, on the one hand, and the conflict 
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between forest conservation and food production, on the other, to problematize 
this challenge and illustrate possible creative pathways toward unapologetic Af- 
rican futures. We continue with climatic and demographic data showing that 
Africa really has no choice and must act. We then describe some transformation 
options based on emerging principles of ecological and collaborative economy. 
These are not the only possible pathways to a sustainable future, as envisioned 
scenarios (Duran et al. forthcoming; Pereira et al. 2020) indicate, but they are the 
closest to AMFN’s ecological and collaborative economic strategies and provide 
an appropriate background to the discussion in Section 3. 


Hidden values: a subsistence use paradigm that needs changing 


Sills et al. (2011) conducted an important review of international attitudes to- 
ward NTFPs, making the case that many had been historically mainstream trade 
commodities, 


...driving the fabled spice trade between Asia and Europe, expanding in the 
colonial period with products such as shea butter (Vitellaria paradoxa) and 
gum Arabic (Acacia spp.) from Africa, and feeding the industrial revolution 
with products such as rubber from the Amazon (Hevea brasilenses). 


(p. 24) 


After WWII, the focus on timber exports from colonial concessions coupled with 
the rise of cheap synthetic substitutes led to the decline of forest products such as 
gums, resins, fibers and medicines in both international trade and international 
policy discourse. 

FAO stopped collecting and publishing data on NTFPs in 1971, while NTFP 
research became essentially descriptive, unconnected to strategic management or 
economic value options (Sills et al. 2011). Though forest products had remained 
central to the culture, knowledge systems and economies of rural people in Africa 
and the tropics, they were increasingly seen as ‘minor forest products’. They were 
neglected by governments and, at worse, considered a nuisance, interfering with 
rational timber management and biodiversity conservation in ‘properly adminis- 
tered’ concessions and parks. 

There have been positive changes since those earlier times. Riding the wave of 
the sustainability discourse, the late 1980s brought renewed interests in NTFPs. 
Sills et al. (2011) give a detailed and captivating account of the massive efforts 
and literature dedicated to this rehabilitation. From development and analytical 
perspectives, a major flaw underlies the renewed interest in NTFPs. Mostly framed 
through the lenses of traditional Western interests in the conservation of tropical 
forests, NTFPs were seen as a way to reduce deforestation through subsistence use 
and trade. Some scientists debated that they were important for poverty preven- 
tion but ‘poor instruments’ for poverty reduction, which led to speculation about 
whether they were a ‘safety net’ or a ‘poverty trap’ for poor forest people (Angelsen 
and Wunder 2003). Overall, anyway, NTFPs were cast in the role of an alleviating 
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mechanism — a crutch — for ‘poor people using simple technologies’ that do not 
require forest destruction. 

Thus, the structural transformational potential, neglected in the case of wood 
processing, was likewise ignored in the new NTFP discourse. Africans were ab- 
sent from these discussions in the early years. This, of course, did not facilitate any 
strategic rethink or policy uptake allowing for the development of technologically 
advanced NTFP-based industries for food, medicine, cosmetics, fibers, and nutraceu- 
ticals. The research and debates were restricted to the search for a ‘silver bullet’ by 
which ‘productive conservation’ would save forests from logging and deforestation. 


Deforestation models, food, and development: overturning causal analytics 
in the DRC 


Several studies looked at the extent to which food production and forest conserva- 
tion could be on a collision course in Ethiopia, Tanzania and Ghana (Franks and 
Hou Jones 2016; Franks et al. 2017). The studies were extended to Mai Ndombe 
province in the Democratic Republic of Congo, DRC (Diaw and Bisimwa 2017; 
Diaw and Franks 2019) and showed, as expected, that the production of staple 
crops involves expansion of agricultural land at the expense of forests in all those 
countries, and at an increasing pace (Diaw and Franks 2019). This initial conclu- 
sion perfectly fits Geist and Lambin’s (2002) seminal paper on tropical deforest- 
ation, which found that agricultural expansion is, ‘by far, the leading land-use 
change associated with nearly all deforestation cases (96%) worldwide’ (p. 145). 
Though a valid conclusion, this correlation is also a source of complications when 
we need to devise responses to the mechanistic relation between more people 
leading to more land to clear and more deforestation. The fact is that Geist and 
Lambin’s causality framework, though seductive in the way it distinguishes direct 
from indirect drivers, proximate from underlying causes, is also fundamentally 
mechanistic. Population growth is mechanically correlated with agricultural ex- 
pansion (Diaw and Franks 2019). The framework is cast in the past and cannot 
account for the array of future decisions and intervening factors that can trans- 
form this correlation. Similarly, viewing poverty as an ‘underlying cause’ is deeply 
ideological and of little use in the search for effective strategies. How can poverty, 
a consequence of something, become the ultimate underlying cause of anything 
(Diaw and Franks 2019)? 

In DRC, Geist and Lambin’s causal framework, has had considerable influence 
in deforestation thinking and related policies. Unlike in Ethiopia, Tanzania and 
Ghana where the political and economic forces in the food system are far stronger 
than those in the forest sector, DRC policies are dominated by the externally 
funded Reduction of Emissions due to Deforestation and Degradation of forests 
(REDD+) program, which aligned agricultural policies to forest conservation pri- 
orities: a unique case in Africa of agricultural policies being defined through an 
environmental window. The State’s weak policy practice in both forest and agri- 
culture sectors led to powerful external actors stepping into this vacuum to set the 


agenda (Diaw and Franks 2019). 
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Indeed, some momentous decisions were made, such as pushing for a policy of 
population displacement to ease the pressure on forests. The DRI framework — 
Displace, Replace and Intensify — as Diaw and Bisimwa (2017) coined it, sums up 
this strategy in the REDD+ jurisdictional pilot in Mai Ndombe Province. The 
DRI triptych expressed the intention to: 


1 gradually shift (displace) the production of food crops to degraded forests and 
savanna environments, using a combination of negative and positive incen- 
tives, such as preventing funding to food crops in Mai Ndombe forests and 
paying farmers for ‘results-based’ environmental services 

2 phase out (and replace) shifting cultivation (slash and burn) 

3 Intensify the farming system by introducing perennials, particularly in savan- 
nas and degraded forestland. 


This strategy’s good points — more balanced intensification combining food crops 
and perennials in savanna areas and developing tree crops and community for- 
ests in forest districts — are thwarted by very flawed objectives in the intent to 
discourage the cultivation of food crops in forest areas and to phase out slash 
and burn agriculture. Targeting the livelihood systems of the poor as a change 
strategy is fundamentally wrong, both morally and on realistic strategic bases. It 
denotes both a common dramatic lack of empathy for African farmers and tragic 
miscomprehension of the shifting cultivation system, which actually integrates 
food crops, perennials, and forests into a unified system of tenure and social redis- 
tribution of land over time (Diaw 2005b). Such tactics could only be envisioned 
in a context where powerful external actors, further empowered by longstanding 
blame-the-poor deforestation narratives, were left free to set the agenda. 

This ‘framework of causality’ — in both its construction of a scientific object 
and its attribution of blame to the poor — dominates contemporary deforestation 
analysis, negatively impacting African policymakers’ ability to address the dis- 
connect between food production and forest conservation in novel ways. It places 
a conceptual straightjacket on our ability to open up to a wider range of future 
options. The causality framework defines the framework of solutions; this is why 
most efforts to address deforestation are focused on the production systems of the 
poor, while perspectives for simultaneously addressing deforestation, food supply, 
and development run into a wall (Diaw and Bisimwa 2017). 

The concept of ‘forest transition’, originally developed by Mather (1992), opens 
more interesting possibilities. Forest transition describes the evolution of the for- 
est cover of a country that has developed in three phases: (1) a phase of forest 
abundance and low deforestation; (2) a phase of rapid deforestation and reduction 
of forest cover; (3) a phase of stabilization and eventual increase in forest cover. 
This last phase contains ‘the turning point’, meaning ‘the end of the country’s de- 
forestation episode’ (Wolfersberger, Delacote, and Garcia 2016). Rudel, Schneider, 
and Uriarte (2010) observe that forest transitions can unfold over very variable 
periods of time, 500 years in Scotland, but only about 30 years in Vietnam where, 
like China and India, the forest transition is in progress, showing that reducing 
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the deforestation episode is possible. GDP is the key factor, while faster economic 
development allows for a shorter deforestation episode in a country. Other vari- 
ables, such as the quality of institutions (governance), the decline in corruption 
and the marginal value of forests positively affect forest recovery. Population den- 
sity, demographic growth, agricultural exports, and the initial extent of forest 
cover, also have negative influence and need to be overcome to hasten a turning 
point. These findings come from a study of 57 developing countries, 11 of which 
had reached a turning point between 1990 and 2010 (Wolfersberger, Delacote, 
and Garcia 2016). With regards to the forest paradox, these results tell, among 
other things, that a country with abundant forest resources tends to valorize them 
less, and that this lower valorization induces a longer phase of deforestation. The 
increase in the marginal value of forests, that is, investments adding significant 
value to standing forests, is then crucial to reducing the period of total deforest- 
ation (Ibid.). 

Considering these findings, the absence of any serious discussion or study of 
forest transition in Africa is incomprehensible. As an enlightened conservation 
manager noted in a conversation (Pers. Com., Kinshasa, June 26, 2017): 


You never hear about forest transition; this dismisses the whole question of 
the relationship between reforestation and development. We are dealing with 
short-term explanatory cycles that take away the means to think about the 
transformation of socio-environmental systems in the long term. 


The Congo Basin forest policy space is suffocating under the weight of dystopian 
narratives promising dauntingly bleak futures if people do not renounce their 
development aspirations in order to save the forest for ‘future generations’. This, 
of course, is not an option. The real option for African governments concerns 
the levels of strategic deforestation they will have to accept in exchange for the 
increased quality of life and improved domestic commodity and food supply 
needed by their people. It will also be about their engagement to work resolutely 
on all aspects of the governance, resource coordination, investments, innovations 
and smart ecological development needed to get to their country’s turning point 
faster. Other regions are doing it. Why not Africa? 


Social and ecological economy: a field to invest 


Four major facts deserve the attention of those involved in facilitating change 
through participatory processes in forested African landscapes. The first is that 
the perpetuation of the poverty paradox is intimately linked via the blindness 
of external policy and project protagonists to the inversion of the African forest 
economy. This concerns all actors and approaches and it exposes a collective 
failure to truly serve the people. The failure is collective and thus starts with 
African actors and their governments. As to the participatory paradigm, it must 
be part of the solution, if it does not want to be (or remain) part of the problem. 
As this chapter, and perhaps, this whole book, illustrates, it has the ingredients 
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and capabilities needed to embed itself in the social economy of the people. It 
can uniquely contribute to stimulating a truly value-creating economic process 
in which the constitutive values of governance will be able to express themselves 
within shared spaces of economic prosperity. Figure 10.4 conceptualizes this inte- 
gration of governance with the economy. 


Why Africa? A new frontier for population, climate, and development 


The second major fact comes from prospective data: one in four people will be 
African in 2050 and 40% of the children will be born in Africa, according to 
the latest United Nations (UN) estimates. By 2040, the approximate horizon of 
African emergence plans, the continent will have a labor force of over 1.1 billion 
people, more than either China or India. According to the UN, it is the only 
region in which population may still be growing after 2100.’ All other regions will 
have stagnant or regressive demographics. In fact, Africa is the new world frontier 
for both population and climate, as we show below. 

The third point is that the continent has become, over the past 20 years, 
the second fastest growing region in the world; but African economic growth, 
even when strong and sustained, creates few jobs. Africa’s job creation has been 
driven by sectors like agriculture and forests, whose extroversion has hitherto 
prevented the necessary internal transformations and synergies between ag- 
riculture and industry. Yet, the potential for transformative value addition is 
immense. Africa’s rapid economic and population growth will stimulate future 
demands for both wood and non-wood forest products. In addition, most wood 
products are intermediate goods that enter as raw material into other industries, 
such as construction, furniture, packaging, printing, and textile manufacture 
(ANRC 2021a). Each value-added segment will fetch up to four times more 
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Figure 10.4 Inclusive governance principles and the economy 
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income than exporting in the raw form; the furniture industry, for instance, 
will generate as many as 4-12 times more jobs than primary sawmills (Hierold 
2010, cited by ANRC 2021a). 

This is equally true for NTFPs, with staggering conversion potential into me- 
dicinal, natural health, nutraceutical, cosmetic, and food industries. In 2020, 
the global wellness industry, spreading across 11 sectors, most of them depend- 
ing on natural products, was valued at US$ 4.4 trillion, a fall from US$ 4.9 
trillion in 2019, due to the COVID-19 pandemic.® This is almost 8 times the 
global wood market estimated at $631.11 billion in 2021.° Just the markets for 
Personal Care and Beauty ($955 billion) and for Healthy Eating, Nutrition, and 
Weight Loss ($946 billion) were each 50% bigger than the wood sector. Together 
with Traditional & Complementary Medicine ($413 billion)! they are nearly 
four times bigger than the wood industry. How much will Africa gain in market 
shares, jobs and environmental, cultural and social benefits by entering these 
markets and bringing out the multiple values of its standing forests and indige- 
nous knowledge? 

The fourth and last point concerns the relative coevolution of carbon emis- 
sions per capita and GDP per capita (Figure 10.5). The data trend is clear: there 
has been a growing divergence since the 1990s between global South emissions, 
which are increasing, and emissions from the North, which are declining. Chi- 
na’s emissions exceeded those of the United States in 2006. As for Africa, it 
accounted for only 3.6% of emissions in 2006, but these have increased 12-fold 
since the 1950s (Olubusoye, Musa, and Ercolano 2020), and the continent still 
represents only 2.84% of world GDP for 16.72% of the population.!! Some scenar- 
ios project that Africa will represent 20% of global emissions by the end of the 
century (Ayompe, Davis, and Egoh 2020). This would quintuple 2006 emissions 
in the span of a century, although it took China just 30 years to more than triple 
its 1990 emissions (Larsen et al. 2021). Much will depend on the direction Africa 
takes for its development. 

Africa’s growth is still based on the use of fossil fuels, as has been the case in 
other emerging and industrialized countries. Its population has been by far the 
most resilient to the COVID-19 pandemic and has shown the most apocalyptic 
and malicious forecasts of the COVID carnage there to be false. What will 
happen when Africa’s population has doubled and adopted the consumption 
patterns practiced today in China, Europe or America? Something needs to 
change. Our goal of a prosperous Africa, almost twice as populous as China 
in 2050, is inconceivable without an entirely new economy — a challenge for 
Africa and for the world. It will be necessary to create and share great wealth, 
while dissociating it from the production of CO2 and the destruction of the 
environment. It is a strategy of decoupling, around which there is no unanim- 
ity but without which it is difficult to envision a viable future for the 10 billion 
people — many of them Africans — who will populate the planet in a quar- 
ter of a century. These questions are behind the global objectives launched in 
2015 — the Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs) and the COP21 climate 


agreement. 
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Figure 10.5 The coevolution of carbon emissions and the wealth of nations 


Ecological and collaborative trends for a new economy 


A new economy needs to be defined. It is essential but does not yet exist anywhere, 
except in embryonic forms. The paths to its future can be many.!? From our per- 
spective, this economy must be not only green and blue, but also a social solidarity 
economy. By blue economy, we include but go beyond the model of an ecological 
maritime economy promoted by the Seychelles and the European Union, and we 
refer primarily to the concept developed by Gunter Pauli (2009; discussed below). 
One shortcoming of the green economy is its lack of systems thinking. It aims to 
be more ecological and sustainable, but its products are expensive and inaccessi- 
ble to a significant portion of the population. Investment in a green image in one 
place can cause ecological and social disasters elsewhere. We are still in the linear 
economy that ‘produces, uses, and throws away’ without worrying about waste — 
one reason for so much industrial wood waste in Central Africa. 

The blue economy, however, relates to a family of new concepts that engage 
people and value local resources differently. It is a ‘whole system’ regenerative 
economy, built from the bottom up, with constant transformative innovations. It 
includes principles of the renowned circular economy, under the concept of eco- 
system ‘nutrient and energy cascades’ where the spent substrate from one natural 
or productive process becomes the raw material of another. Principles of symbiotic 
economy and ecological intensification, such as the one MF put in practice with 
their biofertilizer innovation (see next section), mesh well with the blue economy. 
All use biodiversity and refined understanding of natural, physical, and biological 
interactions, to reduce waste and harness the productivity and efficiency of natu- 
ral processes as inputs into a more productive but also more sustainable economic 
process. The terms blue or ecological in reference to the economy fundamentally 
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mean all these ways of understanding and integrating natural processes and prin- 
ciples into the economic process. Barbault and Weber (2010) describe it beauti- 
fully in their plea for an ‘ecological revolution of the economy’. 

The collaborative economy is a close kin to the blue economy. It refers to the 
social side of this economic revolution, a social and generative economy that is 
in the process of emerging. Its borders are fluid in their interconnections among 
themselves and with their ecological counterpart. Therefore, we use the terms 
collaborative, social, solidarity and/or generative economy as loose conceptual 
umbrellas for the range of emergent, socially oriented models of economic organ- 
ization that create value differently than the current ultra-extractive capitalism. 
This dominant economic model has been the principal force behind our growing 
climate and biodiversity crises. Although clearly several types of economies will 
coexist in the world for some time to come, this new economy is gradually gaining 
momentum. 

By ‘new economy’, we refer to both the ecological blue economy and the 
collaborative social economy. We acknowledge the connection as well as the 
differences among their various components, but also posit that they are all in 
the process of becoming and that attempting to differentiate strictly would be fu- 
tile and unnecessary. The collaborative economy, for example, was estimated to 
grow from about US$ 14-15 billion in 2014 to US$ 335 billion by 2025 (Yaraghi 
and Shamika 2017),! although evaluating it has been quite complicated. This 
is because of continuous growth and evolving differences with various expres- 
sions of the sharing economy, from the most altruistic to the most capitalistic, 
including the Internet of Things, MOOCs (Massive Open Online Courses), 
crowdfunding, commons-based peer productions, such as FabLabs, coworking, 
and the design and manufacture of 3D printed objects, as well as peer-to-peer 
lending, couch-surfing, ride-sharing and car-sharing, knowledge and talent shar 
ing, etc. It is an economy of sharing as much as of functionality, in which we 
trade services rather than goods, as in carpooling and in paid exchanges of 
homes, meals, tools or libraries. Companies like Airbnb and Uber extract and 
accumulate value from social relationships; others, in the movement for genera- 
tive commons and peer production economy (Bauwens and Niaros 2016) strive 
to create value through open, voluntary contributions, mutual coordination, 
and the sharing of resources. 

For its part, the ecological economy, blue, circular, and symbiotic, emphasizes 
local solutions and skills, and short value chains; it is closer to people and less 
expensive in transport. It uses gravity and the sun as a source of energy, physical 
rather than chemical processes; it reuses waste as nutrients or as raw material for 
other uses and integrates the five kingdoms (algae, fungi, plants, bacteria and ani- 
mals) in productive processes. This imaginative and inventive economy, adaptive 
and based on intimate knowledge of natural resources and interactions, already 
exists in Africa. This is the case, for example, of the Songhai Centres, which, 
after 30 years of experimentation in Porto Novo, offer a convincing prototype of 
agro-sylvo-pastoral integration, based on complex nutrient cascades, productive 
integration, and value adding innovations. Songhai Centres use animal, plant 
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and human waste, microorganisms, solar and biomass energy, as well as machines 
made from recovered waste, while also applying structural transformation princi- 
ples in medium-sized food and beverage industries. 

The mycorrhizal biofertilizers, produced by the AMFN (see the next sec- 
tion) are part of this movement and are the subject of increasing applications 
in West and Central Africa. African soils are immensely rich in the symbiotic 
microorganisms — fungi and bacteria (rhizobia) — needed to produce such biofer- 
tilizers, which capture nitrogen from the air or colonize the root system of plants 
to collect phosphorus, water and nutrients from the deep soil (Davet 1996; Jeffries 
et al. 2003; Kittiworawat, Youpensuk, and Rerkasem 2010; Mousain, Matumo- 
to-Pintro, and Quiquampoix 1997). These biofertilizers are widely used in India 
and Brazil. Bio-pesticides and other fertilizers of organic origin (compost, manure, 
green manures, bio-char, and uri-char) are also used in Africa, as are crop ro- 
tations, improved fallows, agroforestry and physical arrangements (stone bunds, 
grass strips, Zai). The production of lumber (breeze blocks, pens) based on recov- 
ered materials is part of the same logic, while the renewable energies, of which the 
African continent is rich, can reduce the costs of transforming the nutritional, 
cosmetic and therapeutic sectors of agriculture and forests. 

Africans are increasingly making innovations based on circular economy 
principles and inventive adaptations of the smartphone to the needs of small 
producers (Diaw 2014). In Central Africa, rural development projects have been 
experimenting for years in agroforestry and the domestication of wild species, the 
development of NTFPs, and unconventional breeding (snails, grasscutters, honey, 
etc.). Young social enterprises are emerging and national NGOs developing new 
products. MF partners such as Santé-Nature Congo, in the development and trans- 
formation of Moringa olifeira, and Agro-PME Cameroon, in the market expansion 
of Penja pepper as a Protected Designation of Origin (PDO), are regional leaders 
in their domains. Basic elements therefore exist for scaling up and building on 
these micro-experiments. 

The experience and know-how developed in participatory frameworks in Af- 
rica can contribute to this change, but this, though necessary, will be insuff- 
cient, as the MF experience shows in the next section (see also Chapter 11, this 
volume). The seeds of change must be part of a deeper movement to reform the 
African economy, and this will require strategic vision as well as investment 
and innovation capabilities to support the high value-added products and novel 
social-ecological creations coming from private start-ups as well as grassroots 
social enterprises. Africa has a ‘latecomer advantage’ because it has not yet in- 
dustrialized and can, thus, leapfrog or skip-stage to renewables, to nature-based 
technologies and eco-friendly industrial models without having to deal with 
the infrastructural inertia of the old economy (Lee, Juma, and Mathews 2014). 
Grassroots innovation will be insufficient; sustained backing by governments 
in terms of R&D support and financing of business innovators, whether pri- 
vately or socially oriented, will be needed to harness emerging opportunities. 
Asia did it (Tseng, Lin, and Tuong Vy 2012) and Africa can learn from it and 
act accordingly. 
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Model Forest trajectories: a social economy pathway 


MF! trajectories in Africa illustrate the ways in which the participatory paradigm 
can be inscribed in the social economy. It is by no means a unique or exhaustive 
pathway and, even less, a model to be followed to the letter. Rather, its lessons pro- 
vide information on the strengths available to players in the sector as they work 
for the emergence of a new economy, one which truly creates value for the people. 


From ACM to Model Forests 


In Africa, MF first emerged as an ACM project. ACM’s initial aim was to look 
for the conditions of self-sustaining forest management systems; in that line, it 
examined a confluence of questions related to adaptation and collaboration in 
community-based management, complex multifunctional landscapes, conserva- 
tion projects, and environmental governance. When we began developing MF 
in Cameroon, circa 2003, ACM practitioners soon realized that they had found 
the perfect hardware’ for the long-term transformative work they had started as 
a simpler action research program. MF are built as a place, a partnership and a 
process, intended to last several generations, well beyond the lifetime of a single 
project. The place is a landscape covering all land uses, from community for 
ests, to parks, logging concessions, farms and cities; the partnership is voluntary 
and inclusive of all stakeholders; and the process is a journey of dialogue, exper- 
imentation, and innovation designed to work with the partnership to achieve a 
common vision of ‘sustainability’. Each MF is unique but all share this common 
framework, underpinned by six core principles: partnerships, landscapes, sustain- 
ability, governance, program of work, and networking (Bonnell et al. 2012). 

Stemming from the participatory paradigm, both ACM and MF are rooted 
in research and learning approaches, particularly learning by doing. MFs were 
therefore built in Africa as learning platforms and open systems, capable of, and 
committed to transforming themselves. This gave them the ability to persist in 
the face of difficulties and to reinvent themselves at various times by incorpo- 
rating lessons learned from experience. MF practitioners were thus able to work 
on the participatory paradigm from within, constantly questioning its viability 
from the perspective of communities’ sustainability. This constant questioning 
was a lesson integral to the ACM process, wherein practitioners aim to ‘walk the 
talk’, learning as they proceed and altering their actions and goals as experience, 
learning and collaboration dictate. The result is a bumpy and uneven process. In 
this case, it led the MF teams, step by step, to recognize that participatory govern- 
ance alone had little for the people, unless it could manifest in the economy, as a 
means to truly meet the local demand for a better life. 


Landscape construction as experiential transformation 


The concept of landscapes, applied to the planning or management of territories, 
dates back at least half a century (see, e.g., Butler 2014; Colvin 1970; Crowe 1958). 
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Only in the last decade, however, have landscape approaches gained ground — 
in response to the failure of conventional conservation approaches, the need to 
build a more resilient ecological agriculture, and adapt to, and mitigate climate 
change. 

The MF approach is one of the rare landscape approaches with a systematic 
method for convening stakeholders at different scales in a well-defined space 
(Diaw 2017). In the African experience, this convening occurs at three levels, 
via (i) political entry at the highest possible level of government and with full 
knowledge and integration of a country’s priorities and transformation policies; 
(ii) landscape-level entry through the MF territorial convention; and (iii) lateral 
solidarity expressed at various territorial, national, regional and international 
scales through the MF Network — each further explained below. The economy has 
proven, with experience, to be a fourth, essential, level of landscape integration. 

The political entry is based on the systems theory of interactive feedback loops, 
as formulated within the framework of ACM research (Diaw, Prabhu, and Aseh 
2009; Mandondo, Prabhu, and Matose 2008). It starts from the idea that policies 
must incorporate local experience to ensure their social relevance and to be able 
to make the necessary adjustments and corrections over time. In turn, local pro- 
cesses need political decision-making levels to resolve some of their problems, 
whether they be conflicts, regulatory bottlenecks, or access to certain resources. 
The construction of this interactivity facilitates the scaling up of solutions result- 
ing from local initiative and innovation. This aspect of the MF method has been 
one of the most fruitful in the African experience (Diaw 2017). 

Landscape governance is the second key to a successful landscape approach. 
It relates to ACM’s ‘mid-level entry’, as formulated by Diaw, Prabhu, and Aseh 
(2009), and takes the form of a two- to three- day landscape convention. This in- 
itial gathering of landscape actors is followed by a confirmation process that lasts 
several months and that includes ‘common vision’ meetings or workshop(s), the 
development of a strategic plan and a plan of work by the actors. This longer pro- 
cess can be thought of as the overall ‘Model Forest landscape convention’, even 
though the initial three-day convention is the triggering event and real starting 
point of the MF’s landscape governance process. 

To convene landscape stakeholders, AMFN developed a family of tools at the 
center of which is FELA — Freely Explored Landscape Agreements. The method- 
ology empowers stakeholder groups to freely explore the ins and outs of the MF 
concept and decide on its relevance to addressing their issues. The actors decide 
whether or not to join the MF as a social project or a ‘life project’ and how they 
would structure it locally, before electing their representatives in provisional gov- 
ernance structures. FELA can be thought of, in retrospect, as a multi-stakeholder 
FPIC — Free, Prior and Informed Consent; FPIC being the internationally agreed 
standard for protecting Indigenous people’s rights regarding projects planned on 
their lands. However, by putting all landscape actors on the same plane, FELA 
goes further to level the playing field between Indigenous peoples, local commu- 
nities, local governments and other actors; thus, laying the ground for a common 
vision and a partnership for shared governance of the landscape. 
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Landscapes are socio-ecological constructions. Their distinct geographies and 
ecologies, socially interpreted and constructed in time, encompass senses of self 
and belonging that are creators of social identity. The places we have lived and 
the meaningful experiences we have had are integral to our self-image and how 
we feel about ourselves. This identity is therefore never fixed. It is constantly 
transformed and reconstructed by social practice. Because the initial landscape 
convocation is a mid-level entry involving a limited selection of landscape actors, 
it necessarily lacks ‘depth’. Indeed, not all people in all places across the landscape 
are involved or aware of the convention. This is something that happens later as 
part of the longer term landscape building and information process. At the start, 
the process also lacks ‘density’, i.e., cumulative and synergistic achievements that 
impact people’s lives, such as new infrastructure, impact projects, enterprises, or 
cultural events. The MF process still lacks the ‘experiential contents’ that even- 
tually give new meanings to local identities. It takes time, practice, rigor, and 
courage for the structural foundations put in place by the landscape conventions 
to gain in depth and density. 

MF communities in Africa have experienced plenty and scarcity, they have 
known moments of communion and flamboyance, and have gone through con- 
flicts over process control or resource allocation; they have persisted on the land, 
but remain challenged in terms of selfpossession and financial autonomy. As a 
new social construct, the MF brought together pre-existing organizations, with- 
out denying them but rather by integrating them more or less imperfectly into 
its collaborative matrix. This allowed for the emergence of an open identity 
that partially deconstructs former divisions to strengthen the solidarity ties on 
the land. People thus experience, in conviviality or constructive conflict, their 
belonging to a community of practice that is expressed through lateral solidarity 
in concrete progress in the field. 

MFs are therefore built in a retro-prospective logic where the actors recognize 
themselves as agents of economic and social transformations. This transformative 
project is credible in their eyes, because they have in-depth knowledge of the 
landscape resources and their potential for value. They understand the need to 
mobilize this potential for the benefit of a shared vision of the future. It is this 
set of visions and experiences, as well as their transformation into results and 
concrete impacts in people’s lives, that give density and credibility to the MF’s 
social project. This allows the structure to keep its organizational foundations as 
well as its existential cohesion, and to transform itself into a ‘social infrastructure’. 
Landscape resilience is intrinsically linked to such shared identities as social con- 
structions and as projections into the future. 


New mechanisms for social governance of the economy 


This co-construction aimed at transforming the landscape has brought the MFs 
to squarely face the question of the economy. From the MFs’ elaboration of their 
first strategic plans in Cameroon in 2005, it appeared that, to succeed in Africa, 
MFs had to ‘walk on their own two feet’, that is to say with governance, from 
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one side (as a container), and the economy, on the other (as content). Only some 
five years later, when the AMFN first received significant funding from Canada, 
was it able to launch and begin to shape its economic transformation program. 
Initiated in the form of classic development projects, this movement very quickly 
encountered the limits of such an approach, at the same time as it validated the 
extraordinary untapped potential of the territories. 

The manufacture of pens from Cameroonian forests’ wood wastes was the first 
concrete demonstration of this potential. Only about 30% of logs cut by the forest 
industry are actually used; the remaining 70% is abandoned to rot or serve as fire- 
wood. Set up by the Dja and Mpomo Model Forest (FOMOD) with technical in- 
put from the Lac St. Jean Model Forest in Quebec, this low-cost project revealed 
hidden economic value by transforming 10-centimetre wood scraps into high-end 
products offered at a price of 12,000-15,000 CFA (~US$ 24-30) per unit on local 
markets and up to US$ 100 in international wood fairs (Figure 10.6). 

Dozens of such projects have been proposed in MF Assemblies, Councils and 
Platforms. They focused on agriculture (plantain, cassava, macabo, or pistachio) 
and on many untapped forest resources. In the first year, nearly 700 people (par- 
ticularly, women and Indigenous peoples) engaged in giant snail breeding, oyster 
and mushroom cultivation, honey production, fruit trees, coconut groves, Moringa 
olifeira cultivation, and wildlife domestication. Nurseries were set up, as well as 
projects for the collection, storage and marketing of NTFPs and workshops for 
manufacturing rattan and wood bark fabric decorations and furniture. All was 
done with little money. For example, with only 10 million CFA francs (< US$ 
20,000), women’s platforms set up 87 micro-projects in 2010. Over time, they went 
on to concentrate mostly in food and cosmetics production, using NTFPs such 
as Moringa olifeira, Allanblackia floribunda, moabi (Baillonella toxisperma), cocoa, 
mbalaka (Pentaclethra macrophylla), and njansang (Ricinodendron heudelotii). 

However, this very proliferation and the structural difficulties in carrying out 
and sustaining these projects illustrate the limits of the approach. In particular, 
the lack of funds to truly launch value chains has proven to be a critical handicap. 
More and more readily available investment is needed to achieve significant pro- 
ductivity gains, purchase machinery for processing, treatment and packaging, and 
establish relays in storage, transport and markets. But classic donor funding nota- 
bly lacks the reliability needed to sustain long-term community transformations, 
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Figure 10.6 The Dja and Mpomo wooden pens 
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while microfinance penetration is low in rural areas and investment projects rare, 
as are social investors. The conditions for supporting the transformation of the 
economy by small producers are definitely not yet in place, whether financially or 
in terms of the mastery of innovation and technical know-how. These deficien- 
cies have yielded mixed returns on the governance of the nascent economy. In 
local assemblies and platforms, allocation conflicts arose, as well as debates and 
disputes over priority projects: should people invest the limited resources availa- 
ble in agriculture, timber or NTFP sectors? Should they favor Moringa, njansang 
or Allanblackia? These choices were not just technical; they also determined 
who, among the diverse groups of actors, would be funded; not everyone could 
be served. 

Within the management of the Network, these limits have fostered an acute 
awareness of the paradox of poverty. This led us to revisit Amartya Sen’s capa- 
bility theory, so relevant to the problem, how to understand it, and formulate an 
answer. The root of the paradox is indeed the immensity of African natural re- 
sources and indigenous knowledge in the face of the lack of financial sovereignty 
and the inability of actors to transform their natural endowments into goods and 
services over which they have ‘legitimate control’ (Sen 1984). Beyond the impor 
tant issues of governance and deliberative democracy, another essential question 
relates to the investment and innovation capabilities of the actors (Lee, Juma, and 
Mathews 2014; Sen 1985). People must be able to convert their assets (resources 
and rights) into goods and services they can use. Capabilities, that is to say the 
bundles of means, knowledge, know-how, ideas and freedoms available to people 
for using nature and developing its potential are the key to this conversion process 
(Sen 1985; see Figure 10.7). This failure of capability is still, unfortunately, until 
today and despite all our efforts, the major problem that continues to confront 
African landscapes and the network of MF within them. 
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Figure 10.7 Entitlements, endowments and capabilities 
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The One Programme: emancipating tools for transformation 


The objective of this subsection is not to showcase AMFN or market its ‘excep- 
tional tools’. That would not be very useful. The point, rather, is to provide a lim- 
ited sample of the array of empowering capabilities people need to face the poverty 
paradox in their lives, and show that that is still not enough. The AMFN One 
Program was born in 2012 from the troubled but exciting deliberative process de- 
scribed in the preceding subsection; it was conceived as an integrative economic 
framework, a matrix that tried to match ‘capacitation’ tools with transformative 
change objectives, while being pragmatic in trying to attract the external part- 
nerships and funding needed for investment and innovation in the economy of 
small producers. The program is based on social entrepreneurship, that is, a way 
of doing business that is driven by a cooperative social agenda rather than the 
search for maximum profit. The prime motivation was to create real value in the 
local economy and to reduce local organizations’ massive dependency on external 
funding. It was also a way to reward local entrepreneurship, after observing the 
rent seeking behavior of a handful of influential project ‘beneficiaries’. This type 
of behavior had been the source of uncounted local plots, allocation conflicts and 
inequalities. Breaking away from the negative consequences of donor dependency 
was seen as a basis for the emergence of an innovative model that would fully 
develop local value chains and capabilities. There was no illusion that this would 
not take time — at least a couple project cycles — and that it would require turning 
classic projects into investment projects, if the possibility arose. By investment 
project,!© we meant funding that allowed for the purchase of agriculture and pro- 
cessing equipment, trucks and other productive machinery (see Figure 10.8). 
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Figure 10.8 The AMFN One Programme 
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To develop a social business culture in the MF, the One Program relied on the 
training of Local Expert Facilitators (LEFs), along with MF focal points, state 
extension agents, and rural leaders, particularly women. This was done through 
the MF Practical Itinerant School (PRAIS), which is defined by its content, not a 
fixed place or a building. As a mobile rural business school, PRAIS is oriented to- 
ward practical, quickly actionable learning.” It has enhanced the entrepreneurial 
competencies of a couple hundred LEFs, who, in turn, trained other farmers in the 
development of local agro-forest value chains. The MF also developed a system 
of farm schools facilitated by PRAIS trainees, particularly LEFs and extension 
agents, as part of a multi-stakeholder extension system. Each farm school associ- 
ated a ‘model producer’ to nine ‘partner producers’ for scaling purposes, notably to 
speed up the adoption of innovations, once accepted by farm school participants. 

Other tools, such as participatory monitoring and evaluation (PME), a label in 
construction under the name of Model Forest Green Business and the Africa Living 
Land (ALL) trademark, are part of the package developed by the AMFN to meet 
the requirements of developing local value chains and businesses. PME puts local 
actors in the foreground and gives them a means of controlling the dynamics set in 
motion in their living space. The MF Green Business label and the ALL brand give 
them greater visibility in markets. All contribute to making local actors more au- 
tonomous and resilient, in resonance with the values and ethics of the MF concept. 

This practical philosophy contributed to effectiveness in the One Programme 
innovations and extensions in the field. In a span of 13 months, between 2013 and 
2014, NTFP and biofertilizer innovations were disseminated to 2,700 producers 
and micro-entrepreneurs in Cameroon through the Business for Adaptation to 
climate change (B-Adapt) project. This was the MF’s first investment project in 
ten years of existence in Africa. The project was extremely successful and seemed 
to provide an optimistic blueprint for scaling its many lessons, innovations, and 
social business model to Central Africa and the larger African region. But we had 
not accounted for the unexpected. In this case, an exacerbated power struggle 
between the African network and a powerful partner, an international NGO; the 
latter preferred to renege on a previous agreement and derail a highly successful 
generation project covering five Congo Basin countries, rather than carry it out 
in co-responsibility under the leadership of the African partner. 

This second generation cycle was the foundation of the AMFN 2014-2024 
Strategic Plan presented to the AMFN Board a few weeks earlier with its part- 
ners. The program’s basic ambition was to complete the social entrepreneurship 
strategy that had emerged from the first phase and been refined using this second, 
much more ambitious, investment program in five countries, intended then to 
scale up again to other countries. This was to benefit more than 1.2 million farm- 
ers, facilitate the development of 100 social enterprises in key natural product 
areas, and generate a projected US$ 300 million in the ‘real’ economy by 2024, 
and US$ 1 billion by 2034. The program’s fundamental flaw was its short-term 
dependency on a single dominant donor and its resulting vulnerability to external 
pressure or to a decisive partner reneging on a key agreement. This is a tangible 
reality in the political economy of projects, which MF ‘ACMers’ had to learn the 
hard way. 
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Conclusion 


This chapter documents the AMFN attempt to establish the germs of a collabo- 
rative ecological economy in Central African landscapes, as a response to funda- 
mental social and economic problems encountered in the field. Those problems 
reflect a condition found across most if not all African forested landscapes, which 
we summarize as the forest poverty paradox. As such, this chapter contributes to 
illustrating the exploratory principles and considerable transformative power of 
a participatory paradigm such as ACM when it embeds itself into real-life move- 
ments of change in society; it also shows its limitations, which correspond to 
broader limitations of the African rural/forest environment, in terms, particularly, 
of robust and independent investment and innovation capability. 

The chapter looks at the conditions of landscape transformation from that 
perspective and analyzes how ACM contributed to this rich experience of es- 
tablishing a novel form of local governance and trying to inject it into the local 
economy. The analysis may be unique in the way it documents this attempt to 
transform an African economy from the bottom up, with its richness as well as 
its challenges and limitations. The first take home lesson from this journey, then, 
is the role of ACM as a ‘software’ for the ‘hardware’ of MF. As an action research 
paradigm in Central Africa, ACM successfully embedded itself into the MF Net- 
work to better address the concerns of the people. The two joined to become a 
learning, evolving platform for transformative change and thus became insepara- 
ble in the African MF experience. 

The contradiction between the importance of the investments made in Cen- 
tral Africa’s participatory engagements and conservation policies, on the one 
hand, and the structural inversion of its forest economy, on the other, has long 
gone unnoticed by scientists and environment actors. The participatory paradigm 
has grown at the periphery of the economy, with a focus on questions of law, 
governance, and democracy that did not question the way the economy works. 
It took some time for scientists in the ACM program to take the full measure of 
the forest paradox — and only after a few years of working to establish the MF 
program. MFs, thus, did not start by implementing a social economy strategy in 
the African landscapes but remained for a time in a classical ‘project mode’. It 
is only progressively that the complex strategic problem posed by the poverty 
paradox was perceived, understood, conceptualized, responded to, and learned 
from, through recursive cycles of deliberation and action. Applying these recur- 
sive learning principles is one of the distinctive marks of ACM. 

In this chapter we tried to show the progression of this awareness and its gradual 
integration in the MF approach of transformative change in Africa. Through that 
process, we learned that it is not just a matter of improving one aspect here and 
there, contributing to small successes in some localities, and counting how many 
people got better off by the end of a project to strengthen applications for addi- 
tional funding. New awareness of the paradox forced us to go beyond this vision 
of incremental change. We could no longer separate from the unspoken — maybe 
unintended — effect of external interventions in contributing to maintaining 
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conditions of ‘bearable poverty’ in African landscapes. The scope was just no 
longer acceptable given the scope of the problem and the scope of the engage- 
ments and investments necessary. This is what justified the One Programme’s 
ambitious social business and scaling strategies and the diversified set of tools and 
innovations the AMFN designed to initiate a transfiguration of local landscapes 
capabilities to meet the challenge of overcoming the paradox. 

At this stage, this strategy has, so far, failed to trigger the scale of transforma- 
tions needed for a gradual system shift in the African landscapes. It is difficult, 
in retrospect, not to see the discrepancy between the scale of ambition and the 
politically narrow and insecure basis of funding and investment. This leads to 
the most essential question: who is going to mobilize and secure the investments 
for a transformative program of the magnitude envisioned? Is it possible or even 
viable to mainly rely on external donors? Private corporations and donors have 
their own priorities and limitations. The corporations’ priority is to develop their 
own supply chains, not whole landscape innovation and investment strategies, 
even when they are willing to support local landscape efforts. However, donors 
have their own country’s competitive advantages and foreign policy interests, 
which do not always fit with the idea of investing durably in another country’s 
industrial development, be it at the regional, national, or local level. Funding is 
conditional on the funder’s strategies and interests, and not just based on the 
excellence or intrinsic value of a project. Other considerations come into play, 
which can be geopolitical in nature. So, who is going to fund the innovation 
capability for local value chains and industrial development and all the invest- 
ments needed for innovative ecological-economic transformation in Africa? The 
roles of African governments, private actors and multilateral organizations and 
banks are fundamental and must be brought to bear in this critical area of struc- 
tural transformation, the African forest sector. This is a key question in need of 
an answer. 

The world is on the cusp of fundamental upheavals in the way it produces 
wealth. The evolving COP debates confirm this trend and the need for decou- 
pling emissions production and the wealth of nations. In the future, an economy 
freed from carbon and poverty will have to be green and blue, social and collab- 
orative, and will require governance mechanisms that will empower people to 
be full players in the economy. Africa, which has yet to industrialize, has a major 
latecomer and collaborative advantage to assert, since it can move directly to 
post-carbon infrastructure. For this, it will have to rely on innovations led by 
its people, particularly at grassroots, in the landscapes and the villages, in order 
to make use of its vast reservoirs of hidden potential for value and achieve the 
structural ecological transformation of its economy. The participatory paradigm 
can and must be part of the solution. The desire for emancipation and demo- 
cratic deliberation that it expresses is a requirement of contemporary societies, 
rural and urban, African or otherwise, who want to participate in all awareness 
in societal choices and decisions. This demand, this internal democratic thrust, 
cannot be underestimated, as shown by the ongoing story of the African MF 
network. 
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Notes 


1 According to SOFO 2020, Africa lost 3.94 million ha of forests/year in 2010-2020, 
which would amount to a loss of about 40 million ha, the highest in the world after 
South America’s 2.60 million ha lost/year. 

2 It is worth noting the higher added value of the forestry sector in some Central African 
countries. It represented up to 2.7% of Cameroon's GDP in the early 2010s (Eba’a Atyi 
et al. 2013), a rate higher than that of the non-oil mining sector and three times higher 
than the African forestry average (0.9%). 

3 Those include seven countries in West Africa: Côte d'Ivoire, Ghana, Liberia, Nigeria, 
Benin, Mali, and Togo: and five in Central Africa: Cameroon, Central African Repub- 
lic, Gabon, Congo, and DR Congo. 

4 Inadramatic industry shift, Vietnam actually surpassed longtime giant China in 2020, 
to become the largest furniture exporter to the United States. 

5 Though less reliant on African log imports, Malaysia’s annual furniture exports to 
over 160 countries are worth mentioning as they amounted to US$ 2.74 billion in 2020 
and were targeted to reach US$ 5.47 billion by 2022 (MIDA 2022). 

6 For instance, payments for environmental services represented global annual revenues 
of US$ 1.9 to 2.5 billion between 2005 and 2011, but Africa received only 0.9% of these 
amounts in 2011. 

7 Editors note: The demographic transition may affect these projections, if encouraged 
and supported by populations and governments. 

8 https://globalwellnessinstitute.org/press-room/statistics-and-facts/. 

9 https://www.thebusinessresearchcompany.com/report/wood-products-global- 
market-report. 

10 https://www.thebusinessresearchcompany.com/report/wood-products-global- 
market-report. 

11 According to IMF 2021 World Economic Outlook data cited by https://statisticstimes. 
com/economy/africa-gdp.php and United Nations population estimates consulted 
on Worldmeters on June 9, 2022 https://www.worldometers.info/world-population/ 
africa-population/. 

12 For instance, IPBES scientists working with the Nature’s Future Framework (NFF) 
have identified at least six sustainable future narratives based on variations within the 
broad outlines of the NFF, some close to the principles described in this subsection, 
others quite distant (Durán et al. forthcoming). 

13 See also, e.g, https://www.forbes.com/sites/forbeslacouncil/2019/03/04/the-sharing- 
economy-is-still-growing-and-businesses-should-take-note/?sh=3e4edcba4c33; https:// 
spendmenot.com/blog/sharing-economy-statistics/ 

14 Model Forests refers to the program initiated in Cameroon as part of the African and 
global Model Forests Networks. The program strives to create innovative landscape 
partnerships that improve people’s livelihoods, well-being, and environments. 

15 This approach to institutional plurality shares some features with the US-based 
Collaborative Forest Landscape Restoration Program described by Butler and Schultz 
(2019), among others. 

16 Projects of this type are rare in forestry R&D, which tends to favor the ‘soft’, 
conservation-oriented side of development (research and awareness-building, along 
with limited ‘poverty alleviation’, ‘income generation’ activities). 

17 Currently four components make up PRAIS: *STAR (Start and Run your business); 
*TOP (Techniques of the One Program, focused on NTFPs’ domestication and 
transformation, mycorrhizal biofertilizers, drip solar irrigation, etc.); “AWARE (envi- 
ronment and climate awareness, corporate social responsibility, landscape trade-offs, 
conflict management, facilitation and mediation, etc.); and *FIELD (a hands-on, prac- 
tical component of PRAIS, direct trainees’ engagement in Model Forests extension 
activities). 
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Introduction to Chapter 11 
“Changing the game 


An economy built around 
stewardship” 


In the previous chapter, Diaw et al. called for a change in the global economic 
system, which has so penalized African forest dwellers (and others). In this final 
chapter, Prabhu and Colfer call for a perhaps more dramatic change in the 
economic system, such that genuine stewardship — something many (not all) for- 
est groups have practiced traditionally — be explicitly acknowledged and fairly 
compensated, in what Prabhu and some of his previous co-authors have called 
‘stewardship economics’. Although this concluding chapter is not the place to 
flesh out the concept fully, we consider some of the vital elements in the proposed 
approach and how it might function as (part of) a logical ‘next step’ for ACM 
proponents. 

The chapter also pulls together some thoughts that emerge from the previous 
ten chapters. One of the most important and consistent insights from this lon- 
gitudinal compilation is the critical nature of the surrounding context (whether 
economic, political, environmental, or sociocultural) as it interacts with what 
happens locally. No one is suggesting returning to a world where local realities 
and local people are ignored (as was the case for a long time); rather, these authors 
see an important improvement to ACM being the strengthening of links between 
these now more fully understood local systems and the broader systems in which 
they function and with which they interact. 

Another key insight is the likely utility of ACM’s approaches — its emphases on 
collaboration and on learning, as we try to adapt to and communicate with each 
other in a changing world — at broader scales. 
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Setting the scene 


It is 30 years since the world first formally agreed in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, that 
climate change threatened our planet because of humans. After 27 years of global 
negotiations on reducing greenhouse gas concentrations in the atmosphere, all 
we can bear witness to is the constant rise of their atmospheric concentrations 
and decades of broken promises (IPCC 2022). Let’s therefore agree that we are 
digging ourselves into a metaphoric hole and what we need to do is stop digging it 
deeper (Czech 2002), a sentiment also observed in 1911: “Nor would a wise man, 
seeing that he was in a hole, go to work and blindly dig it deeper...” (Washington 
Post 25, also referred to as the ‘First law of holes’). 

The most recent IPCC assessment (IPCC 2021) reports on the state of 
global biodiversity (IPBES 2019) and land degradation (Critchley, Harari and 
Mekdaschi-Studer 2021), and an assessment of progress against the Sustainable 
Development Goals (Katila et al. 2019) all bear witness to our predicament. While 
these reports provide evidence of our inability to deal with wicked problems, with 
their cryptic causalities (as Kusumanto et al. have also elaborated in Chapter 4), 
there are also problems festering in plain sight, with extreme power differentials, 
inequities, selfish ambitions and information perversion as the apparent causes. 
The planet, as we know it, is threatened because of all of these and a future we 
are beginning to fear. 

We began this book by stressing the need to change direction and finding 
encouragement in the Glasgow Leaders’ Declaration on Forests and Land Use,! 
which was a call for just such a change in direction and a call for stewardship at 
the last conference of the parties to the United Nations Framework Convention 
on Climate Change (UNFCCC — CoP26). Making good on their call will require 
a radical transformation; we explore a pathway to this here. 

In the preceding chapters we have been offered insights into how ACM 
and similar or related processes can help, through equitable, collaborative and 
evidence-based learning and decision making. We will return here to address some 
of these insights as to how ACM could contribute to the transformative change 
we need. Managing forested landscapes is a game where the rules — incentives, 
power disparities, access to information, etc. — are unfortunately stacked against 
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local stakeholders and communities, preventing them from reaching the kind of 
sustainable, resilient and productive outcomes they and the planet need (FAO, 
IFAD, UNICEF, WFP and WHO 2021; Kristjanson 2020; Laird et al. 2022; Shep- 
herd, Warner and Hogarth 2020). Local people in forested landscapes are often 
trapped within a system they have little influence in shaping — regulations, re- 
strictions to rights, incentives, i.e., the ‘rules of the game’ — that often locks them 
into pathways to unsustainable outcomes, even when they do not want to go down 
those tracks. This is by no means a novel insight, as several examples in this book 
and its companion volume (Colfer, Prabhu and Larson 2022; see also, e.g., Davis 
and Ruddle 2012; Li 2014; Li and Semedi 2021; Paulson 2017) show. While most 
reform efforts are focused on the ‘rules’ that determine how the game is played, we 
contend that changing the game instead of just focusing on better rules is what 
is needed. Failing this, the fate of forests, and the people and planetary processes 
that depend on them, will likely continue to succumb to global challenges such 
as climate change and other wicked problems, some of which were described in 
preceding chapters. We explore this further here. 

But first let’s pause and explain why it makes sense to see local communities 
(and others!) as ‘trapped’ in a game. In 1950, working at the Rand Corporation, 
Merrill Flood and Melvin Dasher proposed what would later come to be known as 
the Prisoner’s Dilemma and that eventually gave rise to a branch of mathematics 
called game theory. The Prisoner’s Dilemma explores the impacts of choices that 
are selfish or cooperative and it has been used to explain our current lack of pro- 
gress in the climate change negotiations (Madani 2013). The benefits of cooper- 
ation are clear: every nation (and every individual) benefits if others reduce their 
greenhouse gas emissions but the selfishness baked into the system means that no 
nation wants to risk jeopardizing its own prosperity by taking the first step. The 
Prisoner’s Dilemma has also been used as an explanation for the tragedy of the 
commons that has befallen our other shared environmental spaces — beyond what 
has happened to the air we breathe, our atmosphere (Carrozzo Magli, Della Posta 
and Manfredi 2021). 

In this book, Yuliani et al. (Chapter 2) provide evidence of the choices that 
reflect the Prisoner’s Dilemma when they note that ... people said quite realistically, 
“Tt will be cleared anyway by the company. But if we clear it first, we can get some 
money, and we can also become the company’s partner”. So, despite recognizing that 
the actions were not in accordance with their ACM goals — which are by their de- 
sign collaborative, strategic and systemic — some succumbed instead to narrower, 
more selfish, if still rational objectives as predicted in the Prisoner’s Dilemma. 

We have seen that ACM and allied approaches do help communities, and local 
governments to adapt, deal with challenges and take advantage of opportunities. 
But we have not seen evidence that these efforts made a significant, enduring 
contribution to the kinds of lasting transformative changes we need. This is not 
surprising, because local communities and other stakeholders are prisoners in the 
wrong game, one where selfish, short-term choices are a feature, not a bug, of the 
system. We will return to this and explore how the term ‘stewardship’ in the Glas- 
gow Leaders’ statement may provide the avenue to changing the game and direct 
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us out of the hole we presently find ourselves in. Let us start, however, by explor- 
ing our first question: In what ways has ACM helped with achieving transforma- 
tive change? Following that, we explore the degree to which the communities we 
worked in exhibit stewardship and what opportunities this provides, to break out 
of unsustainable games. We close by exploring how we might achieve outcomes 
that are more equitable and offer a change of direction towards a more resilient 
and sustainable future, in other words how we might begin to change the game in 
its entirety towards a caring economy built around stewardship. 


ACM and learning across scales 


At the outset, we suggested, based on our experience, that to get lasting change 
we must have active engagement of local communities, forest users, managers 
and policymakers. It is now manifestly clear that all the relevant stakeholders 
(Colfer 1995) must collectively want to save, sustainably use and restore forests as 
a means also of safeguarding and improving their own livelihoods. This cannot 
be a burden that rests solely on the shoulders of local communities, even if they 
have a principal part to play. The intervening chapters have shown how ACM 
can support selfempowerment through mobilization of collaboration, building 
of trust, social learning and adaptive improvements. But they also demonstrate 
ACM's limitations in achieving this. 

As Yuliani et al. note, “(O)ne of the main outcomes of the ACM project ... 
was the strengthened capacity of local institutions ... to perform participatory, 
transparent and democratic decision making at the village level”. This is impor 
tant because it speaks to a key feature of ACM — the process of selfempowerment. 
If a change in direction is to take place, people must not only desire it but feel 
capable of attaining it. Kamoto et al. (Chapter 9) note relatedly that the trans- 
formation of the relationship between many communities and the Department of 
Forests was the precursor to a reduction in deforestation and degradation. Kozanayi 
et al. (Chapter 7) also remark on the improved ability of local communities to en- 
gage in decision making, testimony to their selfempowerment. They also note that 
learning took place not only among local communities, but also within the For 
estry Commission and among more distant stakeholders. Indeed, in many cases, 
this kind of multi-scale learning did emerge, but often with quite long lag times. 
Prabhu, Larson and Colfer (2022) describe a more recent ACM-inspired interven- 
tion that was designed to address the need for multi-scale learning from the outset. 

In Chapter 10, Diaw et al. devote considerable attention to the contributions of 
ACM to acquiring power and the role of power within the struggle to achieve eq- 
uitable economic outcomes in Central Africa. Working across scales and groups 
during processes of learning and self-empowerment necessitates the building of 
trust and requires facilitation as Liswanti et al. (Chapter 3), for Sumatra, and Hag- 
mann et al. (Chapter 6), more broadly, have pointed out. But it is very clear that 
this is not sufficient — there are often greater economic forces at play, as Kozanayi 
et al. have documented in the case of Zimbabwe and as Diaw et al. go to consid- 
erable length to explain. Diaw et al. recognize that ACM as part of a strategy of 
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transformation had “...failed to trigger the scale of transformations needed for a 
gradual system shift in the African landscapes”. In their discussion of what they 
call the ‘poverty paradox’, they attribute several reasons to this failure to trans- 
form, despite apparent benefits of ACM; and they assert that 


...it is not just a matter of improving one aspect here and there, contribut- 
ing to small successes in some localities, and counting how many people got 
better off by the end of a project to strengthen applications for additional 
funding. 


Indeed, they argue that transformative change based on ACM alone has not been 
possible because there was a need to “question the way the economy works”. We 
agree. Clearly, we can no longer hope to get out of our present predicament simply 
by changing the tools we have, to return to our metaphor: we need to stop digging 
and change direction. This means questioning some of the fundamental roles, 
power structures and framing conditions that determine the economy and politi- 
cal economy within which local people manage forests and their own livelihoods. 

Yuliani et al. acknowledge that the ACM process helped researchers to learn 
to recognize and anticipate signs of conflict, manage unrealistic expectations and 
how to build “self-reliance, self-motivation and self-efficacy to achieve their goals”. 
In many cases, researchers and policymakers initially found themselves conceptu- 
ally hemmed in by their own unrealistic expectations and assumptions. They had 
to learn to set those aside as they came to understand local conditions and the 
ACM process more fully. 

Despite good intentions, the success of any intervention is conditional on a 
number of factors such as building of trust and the bringing of the right people 
to the table, in the right way, as Liswanti et al. note. On the whole, ACM has 
given us tools and provided invaluable experience on the ‘how’ of building self- 
empowerment and enabling collective learning processes in the efforts to improve 
and sustain livelihoods and forests. It has contributed to the generation of im- 
proved material benefits as well in some cases, but many of these promising gains 
have eroded with time. So, the questions around lasting benefits and changes re- 
main incompletely answered, despite promising beginnings and some lasting ben- 
efits, such as those described in multiple chapters. ACM has also contributed to 
our understanding that ‘softer’ parts of any system are as, perhaps more, important 
than ‘harder’ institutional elements in the pursuit of better livelihood and sustain- 
ability outcomes. Thus, trust, collaboration, communication, sustaining engage- 
ment, facilitation and learning are as important as institutional rules, regulations, 
laws and bylaws. Having the right people in the space is as important or perhaps 
more important than any efforts to equitably change the formal distribution of 
power. As Kozanayi et al. observe, when the “...ACM approach is recognized 
through policy, resources (financial and otherwise) are allocated towards its imple- 
mentation, and ... ACM becomes institutionalized within the government system 
[and it] has more chances of success in the long term”. The needs for resources and 
capacity are echoed once more by Kamoto et al. and Egunyu. 


“ 
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Kozanayi et al. go on to observe that “.. beyond the latent processes of en- 
gagement and adaptation that are hallmarks of the ACM approach, other subtle 
power and interest configurations and design of adaptive strategies need to be 
embraced”. Could this embrace include or be circumscribed by stewardship, at 
least partly? What benefits might accrue from a stronger view of local people as 
stewards? These are questions we intend to pursue, even as we begin by exploring 
what stewardship means. 


The importance of a culture of care: why stewardship matters 


Clearly, calls for stewardship are being echoed up to the highest levels of inter- 
national governance (cf. the EPA Innovation Council 2005; Glasgow Leaders’ 
Declaration; Saner and Wilson 2003); however, the actual stewards of forests and 
lands continue to either be marginalized or forced by circumstances to aban- 
don principles of stewardship. Aldo Leopold (1949) defined stewardship as “the 
conducting, supervising, or managing of something, especially the careful and 
responsible management of something entrusted to one’s care”. In its essence, 
stewardship is about caring for what we value (Berry 2006). The focus on steward- 
ship has grown rapidly in the last five years as Mathevet, Bousquet and Raymond 
(2018) note: about 75% of the citations and 62% of publications they analysed 
have used stewardship as a key concept or a pathway for action in conservation 
and environmental science. 

Prabhu, Lawry and Colmey (2021) have suggested that stewardship is “a 
deliberate and informed combination of solicitude, foresight and skill — a marriage 
of practice and ethics — that has tangible impacts in landscapes” (no page 
numbers). In their view, land stewards, then, are not simply owners or producers of 
commodities (food, timber, fibre, etc.), as water stewards are not just those making 
use of water resources. Stewards are engaged in their landscapes, but in ways that 
uphold a ‘duty of care’ — an ethos of responsibility for all the human and ecosys- 
tem services the land currently provides, as well as the integrity of its history and, 
importantly, its future (see, e.g., Singh 2015). Such landscapes are multifunctional 
in that they provide a diversity of ecosystem functions or services that underpin 
social and economic functioning for a range of beneficiaries or landscape stake- 
holders (Minang et al. 2014). 

Stewards — individuals or communities — can exercise their stewardship best when 
they hold secure rights to their land and waters, giving them the legal assurance to 
invest in the longevity of their natural resources. Throughout this book and in- 
deed in the preceding volume, we have seen how ACM practitioners have sought 
to facilitate collaboration in multistakeholder, multiple-objective, contested land- 
scapes. The need to support collective action and learning from both the bottom-up 
and the top-down has been emphasized. But in all of these studies, despite clear 
evidence of its frequent, rather subterranean existence, we have stopped short of 
calling for stewardship and the emergence of a culture of care. We rectify that here. 

As Johnson, Campbell and Svendsen (2020) note and we concur, “collabo- 
ration among individuals and groups is a critical aspect of stewardship capacity 
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and social innovation”. Enqvist et al. (2018), citing multiple authors, point 
out that, 


...recently, stewardship has been used to indicate a broad shift away 
from techno-managerial, control-oriented approaches to landscape and 
environmental management, policy and planning, towards those that 
prioritize participatory, cross-scale, and trans-disciplinary engagements 
rooted in shared values. 


(p. 18) 


Rather than forcing a single definition of stewardship upon policymakers and 
practitioners, this approach offers them tools to understand what its advantages 
and disadvantages might be. We agree that there is a need for this conceptual 
flexibility — this, in our view, is a form of constructive ambiguity that allows us to 
find iterative pathways to better outcomes when dealing with complex adaptive 
systems. 

Johnson, Campbell and Svendsen (2020) also assert that there are a number 
of questions that still need to be answered about stewardship; and Mathevet, 
Bousquet and Raymond (2018) have pointed out that the term is still contested. 
Despite this, it is a term that lends itself to communicative action, emerging as it 
does as a property of (a) care, along with creativity and values, (b) knowledge and 
know-how, and (c) agency, power and resources, in a novel framework for con- 
necting the multiple meanings of stewardship proposed by Enqvist et al. (2018) 
and Andersson, Engvist and Tengé (2017). 

While we have dealt extensively with knowledge and its collaborative gener- 
ation and use in decision making in the preceding chapters — indeed, we have 
also dealt with agency, power and resources — we have not yet addressed the need 
for care sufficiently. This is equally true of ACM writings, despite many having 
quietly acknowledged local stewardship as one factor in their grounded research. 
Like population (Crist, Mora and Engelman 2017) or domestic abuse (Arora- 
Jonsson, Colfer and Gonzdlez-Hidalgo 2021), the human value of caring has been 
subject to academic taboos that render many researchers reluctant to discuss such 
topics publicly, let alone address them as serious issues in forests and elsewhere 
(see Kashwan and Ribot’s 2021 ‘violent silence’, discussed below). 

While we have established that stewardship encompasses care, why is a culture 
of care necessary? For this, we go back to Aldo Leopold, Wendell Berry, Rachel 
Carson and others who have emphasized the role of ethics and our sense, echoed 
by many local communities, that forests and land are not simply objects to be 
exploited, but are values to be cherished and nurtured in their own right. It is 
no surprise then that forests, streams, trees and even rocks in a landscape are of- 
ten considered sacred, that culture and nature are, among many groups, explicitly 
intertwined inextricably. The commodification of nature has led us to lose sight 
of its values, beyond the returns squeezed out of narrow and often disadvanta- 
geous market relationships. It is in this narrow over-commodification of nature 
that the Prisoner’s Dilemma finds space to play out, where sustainability goals are 
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not met, and the future of our planet is jeopardized. All this despite many local 
communities recognizing what they lose when they eschew the culture of care that 
they know, value and likely have practised. Thus, when the duty of care becomes 
embedded in attitudes, norms and behaviours — beyond policies, rules, regulations 
and laws — we have the emergence of a culture of care, where caring becomes an 
intuitive and reflexive posture towards nature and people. We recognize that this 
is likely more an ideal to strive for than one we can hope to achieve in the near 
term, but one we must recognize as key to a sustainable and equitable future. 

Cockburn et al. (2020) assert that systems are relationally constituted, i.e., they 
are what they are by virtue of the multiple, dynamic relations or interconnections 
which link the elements of a system together. In their view, the nature and func- 
tioning of social-ecological systems are strongly shaped by the nature of the web 
of relationships in that system. This is not to say that the nature of the elements 
is not relevant but rather that the system emerges out of both the elements and 
the relations among them. We agree, and it is in maintaining and setting the tone 
for those relationships that a duty of care must express itself within a striving for 
a culture of care towards nature and those who nurture it. If a global shift to a 
culture of care and a nurturing of stewardship is to take place in forested land- 
scapes, then a good starting place would be in the communities that are actively 
caring for their environment and each other. It will, of course, take much more — 
changes to incentives, rewards, regulations and policies, along with changes to 
knowledge, attitudes and behaviours. We take this forward in the next section. 

Where might ACM find a place in all this? Cockburn et al. (2020) provide 
the signposts: “Collaboration for landscape stewardship requires people to build 
a shared sense of identity and belonging, in spite of these differences.... Growing 
together by interacting regularly and building common knowledge ... Learning 
and adapting together with humility and empathy”. Caretta (2020) sees collabo- 
ration among individuals and groups as a critical aspect of stewardship capacity 
and social innovation. 

We find examples of a duty or a culture of care, linked to knowledge and action, 
in the work on ACM in this book and in its companion volume. We offer these 
examples here fully cognizant of the fact that this is a post-hoc analysis — our 
focus on stewardship succeeds our work on ACM and as such the authors did not 
include it in their analytical frames. 

Yuliani et al. document the care taken for the mountain in Baru Pelepat as a 
result of a mixture of hopes for long-term sustainability of products and a sense of 
stewardship. The fact that it is recognized as a ‘customary forest’ carries within it 
a sense of its links to custom, tradition, some sense of care — this we recognize as 
embedding care in culture, and at the very least a precursor to a culture of care. 
Here, we cite some examples from Sumatra: 


...their goals, include[ed] maintaining their natural resources, in particular 
timber, NTFP and clean water from the HA, and fish from lubuk larangan (a 
protected river area) sustainably. 


(p. 28) 
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Local people might want to protect their forests for many reasons, e.g., for 
cultural reasons or as a reserve for later use. National and regional policies, on 
the other hand, are prioritizing economic development over other objectives. 


(Maryani et al. 2021, p. 17) 


Such isolated small patches of forest protected by traditional belief systems 
contribute to upholding some ecosystem services such as crop pollination 
and seed dispersal. 


(p. 18) 


In Chapter 7, Kozanayi et al. document how traditional and modern institutions 
have at times worked together to help local Zimbabwean communities exercise a 
duty of care: 


For Batanai, the village head is at the forefront of facilitating these processes 
at his village court. He oversees the granting of harvesting permits to resource 
harvesters as well. Two other RMCs [Resource Management Commitee], 
around Mafungautsi are reportedly still operational and using elements of the 
ACM approach which they had copied from CIFOR’s three original ACM sites. 

(p. 180) 


...the Gababe RMC chairperson indicated that they still use results of 
foregoing trials to convince people not to harvest broom grass through the 


ecologically more damaging method of uprooting the grass. 
(p. 183) 


Fisher et al. (Chapter 5) document how a culture of care influences the steward- 
ship of the forests these people of Sulawesi consider sacred: 


First, it was a small community, and crucially, there was no question about 
the extent of local adherence to Kajang cultural norms given the clear out- 
ward appearances of customary practice (Maarif 2012). The inner zones, il- 
alang embaya, were particularly strict in their adherence to the moral code 
(pasang), with residents wearing all black to symbolize values of modesty. 
While there are several thousand people that identify ethnically as Kajang 
across the Subdistrict of Kajang in Bulukumba, strict adherents of the pasang 
are largely confined to the village of Tanah Toa. Ilalang Embaya spatially 
overlaps with much of Tanah Toa village, which also extends into the Kajang 
sacred forest, an area that according to state administrative documents had 
been enclosed under the designation of limited production forests. 


(p. 117-118) 


...the sacred forest was very much still under the control of the Kajang, where 
rights of entry are closely guarded, various ritual sites are located, and rituals 
continue to be performed. 


(p. 120) 
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With the village planning initiatives, the water resources discussions helped 
to identify mutual interests for protecting water, given key concerns over ir- 
rigation resources, the loss of drinking water resources, and the flooding that 
has taken place due to land use change. 

(p. 125) 


Kamoto, Missanjo and Djenontin offer this from Malawi: 


The ‘tangible’ benefits that are often referred to as a necessary pre-condition 
for communities to enter into PFM do not have to be direct cash. Intangibles 
are also important to people. 


(p. 212) 


We return to intangible benefits in the next section. 

A culture of care requires supporting stewardship and stewards at all levels, 
beginning with those directly engaged. This means that larger players, such as 
governments, businesses, educational and research institutions, nonprofit organ- 
izations, and the slew of interested others must begin to recognize and internal- 
ize in their own cultures of relationships, the societal benefits of environmental 
stewardship. Their relationship with landscapes must begin to connect mind and 
action within a culture of care, which may look different in different places. In- 
deed, there are already longstanding examples of stewardship and a culture of 
care, this is not something new. What is new is the recognition that without 
stewardship and a duty of care, we cannot find the balance between nurture and 
use of nature. The fact that stewardship is constructively ambiguous leaves room 
for hyperlocal solutions to emerge and evolve, within a larger framework of a 
culture of care. We can thus respect and cherish, without artificially constraining 
the diversity in nature and culture that has been the bedrock of our resilience 
as a species and as a planetary system, especially now that we are firmly in the 
Anthropocene. We need to see stewardship as part of a land ethic that accepts 
the need for “... a mode of guidance for meeting ecological situations so new or 
intricate, or involving such deferred reactions, that the path of social expediency 
is not discernible to the average individual” (Meine 2020, citing Leopold 1949, 
p. 203), which to us sums up a culture of care. 


Breaking out: towards a new game 


Describing the kukiya kiya or ‘making do’ economy in Zimbabwe, Kozanayi et al. 
inform us that communities were forced to make do by felling trees and cutting 
forests in order to meet their livelihood needs; that ‘low value’ products such as 
thatch and broom grass were insufficient in a failing economy to help them secure 
their livelihoods. There is a lot to unpack here. 

As they acknowledge, ACM had worked well in Mafungautsi: local communi- 
ties, in collaboration with the Forestry Commission, indeed under its umbrella, 
had developed resource management institutions that helped them to meet their 
livelihood needs while protecting the forest from degradation. There was learning, 
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collaboration, collective decision making and action. Stewardship could be seen 
as emerging out of care, creativity, shared values, shared knowledge and collective 
action. But, as they point out, it is not enough for this to happen at one scale, when 
there are disruptions at higher scales. In fact, ignoring the need to address other 
scales simultaneously could lead to a false sense of complacency. Yuliani et al. make 
very similar points about their experience in Sumatra. We cannot carve out small 
chunks of larger systems and then aspire to develop stewardship and a culture of 
care there alone. A sandcastle on the beach exists only for the hours between high 
tides. These, as we have shown, are clearly not lasting solutions. In this, our con- 
cluding section we ask ourselves how do we get to lasting or sustainable outcomes? 

We have dealt with many of the elements in this and preceding chapters, but 
we return to two conclusions here: (1) the need to account for multiple scales 
with the associated disparities in power, and (2) how changing the game, not just 
tweaking the rules, appears as our only course of action. This requires us to con- 
sider the planet as a system, and understand the roles that ACM, stewardship and 
other elements of a culture of care might play in changing the way we express our 
relationships with each other, including within economic and political systems, 
and with nature. We follow Prabhu, Lawry and Colmey (2021) and Prabhu (2022) 
in calling this new game a Stewardship Economy. For now, the Stewardship Econ- 
omy remains an emerging set of ideas, which we briefly set out below, but it also 
includes sets of as yet unconnected and likely imperfect institutions, attitudes, 
cultures and actions that also exist in the real world. We hope that in describing 
the Stewardship Economy we will facilitate its emergence as the ‘game’ that takes 
us out of the Prisoner’s Dilemma and towards a more resilient and adaptive future 
framed within stewardship and a culture of care. 

Diaw et al. have rightly called for the definition of a ‘new economy’. They 
require it to “...be not only green and blue, but also a social solidarity economy”. 
As these authors recognize, the dominant ultra-extractive economic model has 
been “...the principal force behind our growing climate and biodiversity crises”. 
However, Diaw et al. focus their attention on the lack of power and capability of 
African stakeholders to convert the assets they have at their disposal for their 
own well-being. This is necessary, but, like ACM alone, far from sufficient, as 
removing the power and capability deficits would simply be improving (signif 
cantly) the rules in the current game of ‘over commodification of nature’ (Prabhu, 
Lawry and Colmey 2021). We need an entirely new game. 

Prabhu (2022) has suggested that adopting a ‘duty of care’ relationship towards 
nature would reduce or reverse the commodification of nature without jeopard- 
izing our ability to feed and sustain humanity. It is this overcommodification of 
nature that Prabhu, Lawry, and Colmey (2021) see as the primary problem. They 
define a Stewardship Economy as 


an equitable system of exchange that rewards those managing land sustain- 
ably for the goods and services we derive from those landscapes without 
disrupting the rights of people to food, nutrition, health, voice and decent 
livelihoods. 
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Such an economy would operate both within and outside markets as we know 
them, connecting stewards, in nested and interacting landscapes. In a Steward- 
ship Economy, as they understand it (and as we mean it here), there is a need 
to step beyond rewarding good management of produced commodities, to also 
considering the needs and welfare of the stewards. This implies, for instance, 
that the welfare of stewards in landscapes providing important but lower-priced 
commodities (e.g., rice) are not disadvantaged when compared to those producing 
higher-priced commodities (e.g., vanilla or coffee). This protects both the people 
in those landscapes and the ecosystem services produced in those landscapes. 
Prabhu (2022) explores the example of Indian agricultural landscapes to show how 
a Stewardship Economy might emerge and be supported. His focus on low value 
but essential bulk commodities shows the limitations of ‘market only’ solutions. 
Prabhu, Lawry and Colmey (2021) postulated a ‘stewardship dividend’ as one of 
the cornerstones of a Stewardship Economy in order to: “...make up the difference 
between market-based income and the total income stewards need to pursue their 
duty of care toward essential non-commodified products and services and simulta- 
neously achieve equitable welfare outcomes” (no page numbers). The assumption 
underpinning this is that the Stewardship Dividend is sufficient to ensure that lo- 
cal communities and other stakeholders have no incentive to reduce the capacity 
of their managed ecosystems to deliver services. The focus is on incentives rather 
than disincentives, though clearly there must be some thought given to the latter 
as well. This suggests that while there may be scope to improve the current rules 
of the game, and that this is necessary (as Diaw et al. note), sufficiency conditions 
will only be met if we also look beyond markets to the system of rewards and ben- 
efits as a whole, of which markets are only a part. In determining the Stewardship 
Dividend, Prabhu (2022) calls for it to be based on (1) the needs and aspirations of 
the stewards, i.e., the incentives needed to support current behaviour or catalyse 
changes to it if necessary; (2) any economic value attributed to non-commodified 
products and services, from an environmental goals perspective; and (3) the fair? 
price of a commodity in the market. One notable difference between a Payment 
for an Ecosystem Service (PES) and the proposed Stewardship Dividend is that 
the former sets out a payment on the basis of a valuation of an ecosystem service, 
which can be very problematic as we have seen with the carbon and REDD+ dis- 
cussions, because values of the service tend to be arbitrary and often determined 
in imperfect markets. The Stewardship Dividend, with its three prongs of focus 
on the welfare needs of communities, economic value information (of a bundle of 
ecosystem services) and a consideration of a fair or equitable price for commodi- 
ties, is a more systemic approach to dealing with rewards for stewardship. 

A simple way of thinking of a Stewardship Economy may be to consider it as be- 
ing based around an expanded universal basic income (URI) platform (Gentilini 
et al. 2020) that is tied to collectively agreed performance expectations and mon- 
itored through distributed and participatory efforts. A UBI according to Gentilini 
et al. (2020) is a programme that delivers in cash, unconditionally, to everyone. In 
this way, it would seek to meet social and environmental goals at multiple scales 
simultaneously, with stewardship as the crucial axis and iterative improvement 
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driven by social learning, inclusivity, intersectionality, equity, multistakeholder 
engagement and trust: the spokes of the wheel of our collective aspirations for a 
sustainable and decent future. 

Note the difference to a UBI in Figure 11.1. This is not to exclude that within 
a given landscape the Stewardship Economy could become unconditional, if 
threshold conditions for that landscape/community are met, in order to lower 
transaction costs. If there is free riding, this would be left to the collective to deal 
with. 

If we look around, we can already see elements of a Stewardship Economy in 
action, from payments for ecosystem services (which however still seek to oper- 
ate through markets and commodification of nature), through to the manage- 
ment of sacred groves, the historical sacrifices of the Bishnoi community in India 
(https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Khejarli_massacre), etc. We would include in this 
list efforts to repurpose subsidies and incentives towards sustainable and equitable 
outcomes. Hitherto, efforts to reduce pressure on nature and improve sustaina- 
bility have generally focused on the value of nature, insufficiently on the welfare 
and well-being of the stewards of that nature. Only by recognizing that the value 
of nature is more than what is realized in markets (Finlayson 2022; IPBES 2022) 
and that the value of stewardship is not reflected in the rewards stewards receive 
for their care, knowledge and action, can we truly move forward to sustainable 
outcomes. Fundamentally, this is the correction that the Stewardship Economy 
seeks to apply. 

While the Stewardship Economy is very much a work in progress, consider that 
already more than half the global population is urban and by 2050 roughly 68% of 
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that population will be urban (Ritchie and Roser 2018). The need to improve the 
kind and total amounts of rural investment (e.g., away from farm subsidies) has 
been recognized (OECD 2006) to ensure that the gulf between the development 
and economic benefits urban populations enjoy compared to rural populations 
does not continue to widen. The Stewardship Economy, by linking duty of care, 
knowledge, know-how and action to economic rewards and incentives, would add 
a valuable dimension to guide such rural investments and transfers towards more 
equitable, productive and sustainable outcomes in future. 

We want to turn to the likely contributions of ACM to the institutional ele- 
ments of a Stewardship Economy now. Kusumanto et al., in describing the needs 
of a multilayer, nested governance structure, lay out the institutional elements 
for what Minang et al. (2014) have called landscape democracy, and which ACM 
practitioners recognize as necessary for multi-scale social learning. Kusumanto 
et al. see such a “...learning platform as consciously constructed opportunities for 
multiple stakeholders to jointly learn”. In determining what is a commodity and 
what is not, who should be rewarded, how, for what and how much, such learning 
platforms, processes of social learning, collaborative monitoring and collective 
action are essential. Moving to a Stewardship Economy is therefore not just about 
equitable economic rewards and welfare; it is about leaving space for adaptation, 
creativity, care and innovation and the new knowledge that needs to be devel- 
oped as we deal with rapidly changing manifestations of our multiple global crises. 
As Kamoto et al. recognize, “...we need to continuously apply the ACM concept 
which is aimed at catalyzing change while continuously monitoring performance 
and consciously learning from it” (p. 212). 


There is of course much more to say about institutions. Kashwan and Ribot 
(2021), for instance, identify the powerful concept of ‘violent silence’: 

... the institutionalized assumptions—such as those incorporated in the 
models used by the IPCC, the policy instruments of the UNFCCC, and the 
Paris Agreement—that avoid history, spurred by the desire (or compulsion) 
of some parties to avoid responsibility and blame. 


(p. 331) 


Surely more such subtle, equally ‘hidden’ concepts will emerge as we move for- 
ward with the Stewardship Economy. We are only at the beginning but we must 
pursue this path with urgency and energy. 

A Stewardship Economy, in whichever form it finally emerges, must provide a 
pathway to a new game, where the over-commodification of nature, a shortage of 
resources (based on related overconsumption and population growth) and power 
differentials do not force stewards into perverse and competitive behaviours. We 
must develop and learn to play by the rules of this new game, if we are to have 
any chance of averting the catastrophic crises that are upon us. ACM has a key 
role to play, and that role is likely more important where a culture of care and 
stewardship prevails. 
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1 hetps://ukcop26.org/glasgow-leaders-declaration-on-forests-and-land-use/. 

2 Prabhu, Lawry, and Colmey (2021) distinguish between an equitable ‘fair price’ and 
the ‘true price’ of an agricultural commodity, which would reflect all the costs of 
stewardship, but may not be affordable for poor people. 
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